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ABSTRACT 

This report on the National Assistance Project for 
Special Education Technology provides a description, evaluation of 
the project, case studies, and vignettes. The project provided 
technical assistance to local school districts to implement 
technology within special education programs. In year 1, technical 
assistance was provided to 27 local education agencies, 2 
intermediate educational units, and 1 state education agency. 
Thirteen of these sites received additional assistance in year 2, and 
17 new sites were added. Detailed case studies for seven of the 
original sites and five additional mini-cases helped to assess the 
components of effective technical assistance, as well as factors 
influencing the success or failure of change efforts in special 
education technology. Technical assistance was provided in needs 
assessment, problem identification, goal setting, keeping informed 
about and utilizing new technology in special education, planning for 
introducing educational innovations, on-site demonstrations of 
technology products and applications, training workshops, linking 
school districts with other technology resources, and consultation 
with experts. The 100-page evaluation section covers the theoretical 
framework, the evaluation design, and the results of the cross-case 
analysis. (Contains 22 references.) (SW) 
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NAPSET FINAL REPORT 
PART I: PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



1.0 OVERVIEW 



«i B"*5 ----- s Si t 

Advances in the application of these tec n ^ peeds studen ts 

education offer expanded W»£unit e np ^ aU eled challenges 

to receive an appropriate education, and P educatiop . The 
to educators responsible for de 1 ^cial Education Technology 
National Assistance P r /J ec ^ Q f ° r qt S ^^ators and school districts 
(NAPSET) was developed to assist e ^«tors organ i za tional , and 

wrestling with the informational, ^^^SSw can'and how should 
financial issues programs to improve the quality 

5 irucafiof e forSur teC s^claf needs Itulents," 
The central purpose of the NAPSET project, as stated in our 
original proposal, has been to: 

..... pro vide comprehensive l^^^^; 
technical assistance to ^reasethe Kn personnel as 
and confidence of ^"i^^iJipecJal education 
TolAZT^^ in response to 

RFP 83-017, March 1983.) 
Toward that end we developed an ^proaoh for providing and^ 
evaluating technical ^ „ a ?e educational units (IEUs), 

mis ^r-^^&^rorffi-ffSSrSis 

d? Pl E d"a f tidn a §?ace n dl ^.M™" Programs contract. Our 
Approach included the following features: 

r,c-i C i-anr^ in needs assessment, 
. individualized planning *«" 8 ^£ " n 

problem identification, 9°^"™*^ utilization of 
implementation of goals relating t 
technology in special education; 

■et-ann^ in the process of making 

• generalized planning assistance in the p 

Ind managing change in schools; P ri ^i?i 
introduction of educational innovations, 

• oc t-o keep clients informed of existing 

* fnrSrgrng^trchroIogrreroLces and applications; 



i 



I 

■ . on-site aerations o£ technology prooucts ana 

applications ; 

I . h anas-on training f^^^^ counts ana 

project start, sp^oiaj. 

■ advisers; 

■ . unking ana "^"""J^^^jSS.'^a-^tUhnology 
. consultation with teoognizea experts.in the^ia, to 

- . ln -ae P th case stages oj ^^J^l^^^ 

■ in the project, to chronic 

■ ana the experiences of the discn 

I After an initial pilot test of assist School 
p otocols, which took place in three NeW a HamP c te 

• =? S '0f this^oup S^re selectee J t« , receive a 



I 



I 



oroject year, iccnni^. e aucational units, ana x = 

?aucatio y n agencies M^^f I^were selectea to receive a 
e fcona i year 9 orassistance %W H new sites se ectea f« „ 

in the body of this report. 



in the Doay wi wu<. 

Iu a^istance to 55 special 

in addition to providing technical as sl = psET documented the 
eSu^ion program. j arounc 1 the countr ; J^JIU of detailed case 

I entire project, chief ly through intervent ions in seven of the 

studies of the course of the NAPSE ^ f mini-cases 

original NAPSET sites The enablGd us to fulfill a 

■ developed at the end of tne pr j he components of e = F* ctiv 

secondary project goal: to under sta ors influenced the 

technical assistance, and analyze wn* in the area of special 
success and failure of ^f^^^f^tlon and evaluation component 

(education technology. This d ^umentc* assistance 
Proceeded alongside the P rov ^ sl ? n ,u a t research questions could be 
throughout the NAPSET P^Jjct ao thay«« established and 

| project researchers and the aaaiatanc ; P strateg ies currently 

I onnortunity for discussions about « those strategies as 

if use" and facilitated the revision of thos ^ xon 

■appropriate over the course o th. P o ^ pf our cross - C ase 
P f the evaluation component and the r 
analysis follows in Part II of 



I 
I 



2.0 PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 



I 2.1 Assum ptions _^ 

Th e NETWORK ' s approach *o ^chnl«l "££.nc. In^spe era 

I education technology in the NAPSETpr 5 have fa re£ a 

assumptions about assistance pt ovisi q£ t past 

=!Un x ?ea;r%routn c u ; »^^s i ^ n «Ssf ort 
I s-sk.;^;™ £ss" 3 actlvltles whl0h 

comprised our assistance. 
I Flrs t, we understand -epical assistance to ^1^0^' 

I because they have needs they ha" S«vlU?'» responsibility to 

" adequately. It is the «" at »"| e t ^Seip find the most appropriate 

I help articulate those needs, and to n P towatd the 

wayi to meet them. Assistance must hUe baslc strategies may 

Articular needs o f particular clients, ^ ^ ^ requlreroents „ £ 
be used repeatedly, ^ney mub 
the individual client each time. 



■ the indiviauaj. 

1 Assistance Providers v,orK with a wide ranee o^client ype , 

1 :f t e h1i V e1uli mP conreft «^t fn w Mch chanc is to be t maae._ This 

B context includes organizational, political, facilitate or 

empirical factors, all of «hic a 1 unde rstand when 

^ "di^rict" fn r tSf %:pe^ r - ia a S 3ister takes the initiative 
I fn C f ovulating an assistance plan. 

0n the other hand, an assistance provider ca nnot^imply ^uncti 
llXt ^actlve^^i | n of - ? -ict c P : -nnel h in 
change process, from the very beginning. T h h cUent3 takP 

assistance effort will depend o he degr themselves. 

ownership of and ^V^r's oieVs essentially that of a 
Thus the assistance provider s to^ clien ts in a variety of ways 
helper: one who works with his or h« a moral support) 

(as a resource provider, a 1"*"' a determined together 

to enable them to make the changes ^ solicit a „ d 

to be~a?p"ropriate. The ass ^a nee pro assessmG nt and 

receive district participation in bot n lon) to ensure 

program planning (as ^11 as progr ™™P ownership of the 
accuracy of the assessment and to 
projects to be undertaken. 

of a close, collaborative 
The picture which emerges is one 1 providers — a 

relationship between clients and ass sea. o y credibility, 
SSWS P-ide^s ^JK^Wo.^. -viaers must 
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1 recognize, respect, anc 1 deterjin; J how to make best use^of the^ 

talents and resources of their ( client ^ change happep 

I of confidence m their cl ien " a °JJ y tP facilitate its 
whi le also making specific ^Sestions to hi it is 

happening. Without this i d of ^^selves deeply enough to thp 

■unlikely that clients will commit thems i ass ^ stance provider 
change effort to ™ake success possible in thesp 
acts as both an expert and a colleague, 
roles successfully to be effective. 
I Mhil e Th e KBTWOKK « >£Z*g™? ^i-i^ts^ac* 

to technical assistance, th e SJ^Li provision and resource 
I KSKS'Si. SS^il^r^ 1 ^^^ our tecfcnica! 

assistance . 

I The NETWORK operates on the assumpt ion that a quick, J^f^g ool 
response to an information request is more s 

districts than a slower, more det ail-d a y 8 onses in part 

I approach to technical assistance. 

A team of assistance P-viders associated ^^^^^"mation 

■ assistance project can constitute a forum for ^.g^ ^ 
and discussing difficult situations in assista nce providers is 
the accumulated experience of ^diviouai a incrGases each team 

■ multiplied in the context of the team. ^is n ^ 
members knowledge and creatm r ing istic of effecti 

^° a r;ssIS ss support 

1 fn^r^ with regard to 

the assistance process. 
I while we make every effort to kee, ; on top of the content^ ^ 

information relevant to our project s, £ e * bUshed extensive 

I of everything. For this " a *™ "%SS V *a?°rial, to which we refer 
networks of resources, both human and mat.r ' ifle them with 
clients when their needs exceed our ability P a ^ 

■assistance. By maintaining these networ information and 

not only provide our clients with a wider 9 ^ 
i^Tl^i^. SKmi«t.ly advantageous to everyone. 

| 2.2 Design Features 

12.2.1 Approach 
v, ,o t-hP nrovision of technical assistance services was 

ERIC 4; o 



Toward this ena our assistance included a heavy conc.ntr.tion on^ 
fMtoTto^dfn 1 n ormation abouf technology products and 

SSfessss in r-^iSr^Kffisii r ha s > r 

tne'to conduct assessments of local conditions and needs, and 
have a powerful and lasting impact. 

A second fundamental premise o£ the project was "at clients be 

Alining the technical assistance plan tor each client sit?, 

used to guide our activities throughout the year. 

A third feature which characterized our assistance approach was 

l^others established an association for the sole purpose of 

The geographical clustering of client sites promoted cross-site 

rog:tner n p irn,inrand C revi a e„ing'ha;dware'and software anc , could 
loll resources technology ac.uisit.on an use A fxnjl ^ 

Peef irafning^sipporfofne i'll?? J t . in the th?rd project year 
by those involved in the project during Year II. 



I 
I 
I 
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I 
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2.2.2 organizational Structure 



2 1 . £ uiyai" 0 " 1 " 

■communications with the site u function within the client 
each LEA served a similar l^ s< ™ ™int an administrator and a 
sfte. Clients were encouraged to ap point a ^ m 

teaching staff member to fill these c nd fchat shared 

only a Single coordinator was , e ^ired , f « ^ coordinator role 
leadership was not P^icaiar ±y of the 

seemed to fall natur ally ^ anyway.) 

I co-coordinators in the first year, 
• of six to eight individuals, 

The Local Planning Tea ™ consisted of six the g assistanc e of tn* 

■ selected by the Local Co-Coordinau l select team 

NAPSET liaison. Coordinators were encouraged.^ technology 
"embers who had an int ^^f^^J^onstituencies , affiliations, and 
I' ^rsi^fonrri^rn^heirlls^Ct. These included: 

# special education staff 
| « regular education staff 

I 
I 

• parents 

| . numbers of existing technology committees 

• opinion leaders in the district 

I • inservice planners 

• of NAPSET services, the Local Planning 

As the primary recipients of NAFbt-x implementation of 

?eams served as the driving force fo assessments of local 

technology in the district. They £™ a t of the CAAs, and 

■ Conditions and needs -sisted^n^he^^ P f£ort ldafltlfiad as 

■ f^ r resp 0 o U nsibiiity 3k ot the local district. 

12 2 3 Service Delivery 

.'comprehensive range of --i-^^^^ee^to^ive 0 ££3 & 
m LEAs^IEUs, and SEAs through their ^J-J** fay staff a nd 

1 on-site assistance was P r °Y f.nlimit^d access to off -site 

" consultants, in addition ^ ™limit a ^ ^.^ ^ 

■consultation and support via the v 
electronic correspondence. 

ERIC 6 12 



• teachers 

• district administrators 

• Directors of Special Education 



Services to be provided to each a j^ fte delist J^in^ 
Cooperative Assistance ^Agreement - CAA) wh.^ ^ docuinentf the 
jointly by the LPTs and tneir 11 technology needs were 
district's special ed uca jnd technoi gy upcoming year 

established, goals for the LPT to accompli iiaison and LPT 

were specified, and the -sponsibx liti ^ ^ ^ activit ies at 

Tach site over the'eourse of the project year. 

MS f £ as ^t-^^rsSrvi^irt^o^^i^ra^s: 

p^^. All clients received ^-^^ suc^to^cs^ «* 

^^ Pla ren 9 t a fefoi t r C : identUica'tion, team work, problem 

needs assessment, reso ^^. d educa tional change 

solving, staff development, and educ addr essing planning 

management. Secv ^ " G *%^° al education technology, such 
needs Erectly related to special , fQr technology 

as the preparation of f ornial ' purchase of equipment, 

use , identification of funding sources P pla nning 
and allocation of "sources. A centr a ment int ernal 

assistance was to hel, ; clients e J«g n tudinal and procedural 

f^n : g s 1G to a^coSe tne int ration and 

institutionalization °f tf^nology in tn a spries 

staff had left the site. 

» T„ a nonq of a representative rang^ of 
r ^onstration . applications o£ a r P 

tSHhn^IogT^oducts ^. a q / a ^f^ 0 ° mu a n r ic atiors, adaptive 
microcomputers, videodisc, ^ljcommu dient. These 

devices) were Remonstrated as desired y particular 
demonstrations,. conducted without Dias , possibilities 

Products, provided an overview o Jechnol g^^ * Included were 
for the consideration of local decisi fl techno logy, and 

descriptions of how other LEAs a ^° n ^at ive and instructional 
had usSd specific products in n ativ^^ ^ an 

settings. In addition to products a ^ of each project 

the Orientation Meetings held at th g ^ fco prpinote 

focal Jwlre^sf 3 ^iSri-VchnoIog, resources. 

Training As negotiated through the CAA J ^J/^^g in 
Teams^ LEA staff, and int jested otn * prod ucts. The 

the selection and use of various technoi P clients direct 
training featured hands-on experience t g pwn 
knowledge of product assets and liabi 11 of workshop 

settings and for their own need s. a ^ . p th<? 

resource folders were developed tor 
following topic areas: 



Special Education Technology (an overview) 
Software Management 
Administrative Applications 
, Adaptive/Assistive Devices and Communication Aids 

• Telecommunications 

. funding/Resource Development to Support Technology 
Acquisition 

„ contained information about the 

Each of these resource folders relevant, 
specific topic ^fSSicSJS applications in schools, 
articles, general and spec itic <x V v chart s, lists, 
resources tpeople/ P ro D ects/sourcesW cnar r Ip 

specific clients. 

rl : pn , s received copies of existing 
Inm^J^^r^- nformation on topics of interest to them 
P^t^^^^ 1 ^ information packets 

throughout the contract. Cus ^ m ^;° ted bibliographies, 
consisting of such ^sources as annotated bi 9^ * projpct 

journal articles a^^^^^/^Cipmenting activities 
staff to assist local p la ^" ^J^S access to several 
specified in the CAAs. Clients also technology , including 
databases related to special educ ati ^ QSEp 

those that have been de ^°P^ ch and special Education 
contractors (e.g., ? r ^«ct EduTech and bp peW produc ts 

Software Center). ^^^.d requlariy by NAPSET staff. Our 

ITU promote any particular product. 

^rn^q-clifnt sharing, LEAs 
^^^^^ iEa . To promote cross cli ^ othe ThP 

^eTe-e^ou raged tS co ^ n ^uet in boards available through 
electronic mailboxes ana bulletin D ^ messages through 

fs^f - -eloped «« 

disseminated regularly by project staff. 

• „«. VP3 r sites in their second year of 
During the third pro D ect year, sin s . p a structured 

NAPSET assistance were required to partly on 
networking activity within their g g v clients abreast of 
III below]. in g^ eral 'P^J e osE?-funded projects, linked 
ongoing developments in othe OSEP fund P J g and 

clients with national ^^^^f^e National Diffusion 
-Lighthouse- projects funded oy 
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N etwor., and encouraged clients to Into state and regional 
technology-related resources, such as user gr 
consortia . 

n ar ,h^p To support the delivery of the 
information Database. 10 *upp t ff inc i ud ed a 

above-mentioned ^iTvices, the NAPSET stall in for 
part-time information specia list. f Q w ^ ^ cation 
Monitoring developments , in thj | fiel o fecial educ^ 

technology, compiling a f d a J «?Simlt i oJi among staff members, 
^senoing out rntorrattrL^es^nse^to^llents. revests. 
Her specific duties included: 

• Urorahire review of technology 
• conducting an ongoing literature review 

applications for special education; 
. studying other OSEP-sponsored technology projects for 
information which could inform the NAPSET effort, 

reviewing, cataloguing, filing, ^^^iS?^^" 
from all relevant education and tecnnonyy pu 

reviewing information sent out by technology manufacturers 
and soliciting information on new products; 

The NAPSET library contained 1 print material (books ; 3--al^ 

articles, conference proceedings and pape rs >; ^ al 

other projects and organi "tions involved in J and 

technology, hardware and wre reviewed and indexpd, 

demonstration software. All J 1 " ase so as to be 

and most were entered on the P r ^ft database addition , prin t 

accessible to a cross-indexed computer search. In recPived 

^lert^rirTes"! g? t^ommu^caSons, .ofSwa?- for use with 
f le e arnlng difabled S stud?nts, adaptive/assi st ive devices, etc). 

The NAPSET library and database was ^^SeTuP^"^"^ 
throughout the project. ^.^f^led ^hem technology, and provided 
latest developments 1 V£^n? of^orSp res urce folders, as 
materials for the development of workshop The databaS( > 

Well d a rec n ti 0 v r "ce 0 ssi f b 0 le 5Tu client though in practice most 
u a slrf r e e C q ue y ste C d C information through their liaisons. 

2.3 The Pilot Test 

The NAPSET project began with a pilot test c Jes igned t :o teat, our 
technical assistance strategies as well a our cas ^ 
methodology. As Ascribed in the Evaluation Fi P ^ ^ pUot 
deliverable submitted 10/1/84 ) , our intentl °£ " using them with 
T*st to "assess assistance strategies . . . before usiny 



LFAs in Option Years 1 and 2, develop useful and effective 

Actors most directly related to the provision of effective 
technical assistance." 

Three LEAs, all part of an intermediate education unit in southern 
.rosr^fe^s^rs^efrranre^rs-ertron-cr^rerlarL^ru^n,: 

technology for use in special education In th % second ana 
fh?rS oroiect vears we would provide assistance to districts 

^a "fS l'afan points alon/the continuum of experience j with 
technology, and would be looking for a variety of different 
special education needs in applicant districts By invoiviny 
districts with a variety of such needs in the pilot test, we 
h t co a range of available special education 

technology and learn the most effective ways of helping 
districts with different levels of technological 
sophistication and financial resources. 

Ran ge in Demographics . The pilot districts had to represent a 

Sut^^ demographic 
spread in the pilot test LEAs. 

District Commitment. The pilot districts had to commit some 
of their own resour ces (human, fiscal and/or material) to th_ 
Implementation of the Cooperative Assistance Agreement While 

h.dcot nrnvidina a free service unavailable co mosu 
districts! we Knew ,nat without their making . concrete 

tr/L^e^o^^rirs^fo^h^ifiPln, 

general willingness to commit time and the pro 3 ..c 

which we were looking for in our pilot districts. 

Each district was also asked to assist as in documenting and 
evaluating the success of the pilot test. 

We also wanted to work with districts which belonged to a 
pre-existing intermediate ^cation unit EU) auch « * ^ 
collaborative or a regional service center. multi-district 

resource sharing. In the second an third project years ^ 
planned to choose many client dis "icts wnicn . and 

geographical proximity to each other , f or. " av el *trici n Y 
cost-effectiveness, and to promote this kind of cross client 
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. a ii onr client districts would belong to 
and technology services. _ 



an a teohho^ ttat 

Z£lZi°V^t lt?^l"™™: to facilitate easy ana 
;n Q vnpnsive access. 



inexpensive access. 

I,. the rang" 1 of selection 

The three New Hampshire sites ^tisfi^ within easy com muting 

orit-eria outlined above. They were situ level of commitment 

. % tance of The NETWORK, tt»Y «Pr«»^ ^ ty both . 

■ to the project, and they represents u h logica l sophistication. 

" demographically and with respect *° ^chnolog variatipn in loca i 

I In Voththeir -typicalnes an i th 9^ & way , sorae of 

characteristics, we f the J with in subsequent years, 

the variation we would be worKing 

o„ oin<;plv as possible in the 

I we wanted to simulate conditions ^ closeiy v icuit ies . In 
Villi Test, but certain P^cedures P=««^ed ^ orientation 
Articular, it was not P osslbl ®. to all over the country, 

Meeting' which would i^lve clxenta fr» all^ ^ 
and would include demonstrations or n planned a two-part 

Is numerous planning orient * pilot si tes to the NAPSET project- 
substitution program _ to orient pi i Special Education 
First, we hosted their ^tendance at P Regionai Resource 
Technology Fair presented by th * N ° r rovide a substantive 
Center (NERRC) in Hyannis, MA, to P|ovx a pne _ day 
introduction to the technology Then we t ^ fcp introduce 
follow-up orientation meeting at ^ N approach. During this 
the Pilot sites to our technical ass « Sl scU ssion of our 
meetfng, the NAPSET «taff offered a detail selectipn crit eria, 
change model, ^ is ^ SS ^,i distr ^representatives to begin 

rapp^ r: l ssi?."v5 ---- • 

r^nrs convened their local 
Over the summer, pilot site «^lte2 CaC SSIch were sent to local 
planning teams and ""J™" September, the first on-site 

?epresentatives for their "View .in v lved all members of 
meeting in New Hampshire took P^ce. ide orientation 

the three pilot LPTs ; its Purpose was to pr enable th 

inlormatio? to the local plannin te^memb^, ^ the 

ru CU rstefl%rre^fw^g n the d sSfvicfs they provided in the area 
ofspe^al education technology. 

Up to three more days of on-site -- s - a r S ^ra S iS P ons V beg d a n t0 to get 
pilot sites over the next nine nrontha. visits merged 

involved with the second year clients, t hes Hampshire 
with their second Y^r responsibil tie a, and^ ce we 

sites ceased to funct ion as t.u P ^ ioU s four 

had documented our activities clos iy 
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■ short experience. 

2.4 Turnings fr™ the Pilot Test 

|u«. «. m 0 curface several issues regarding 
The pilot test bought to the surface s v ^ ^ 
assistance provision which the naf strategie s, incorporating 

■ and enabled liaisons to ^ise their s y clients, 

these learnings before beginning worKwi rovide rs were 

We found, for example, that while assistance P ^ ^ BprocessB 
pre-occupied with communicating an undersea y immediately 

Iconsidertions, their clients were more al educa tion 

addressing specific "content probl ms g ^ ^ whUe 

uses of technology in their st c ^ w with their 

■assistance providers may sh ^ the same * clients' _ 

clients, they needed to be more sensitiv^^ clienta a 

immediate concerns. JheNA^bfci c long -term effectiveness of 
planning process which wou W ensur J understanding 
| their chosen strategies had to be tempered onal or 

I that their concerns were often at a mor Das P t the 

informational level learned that with ^ t 

■planning orientation, assistance P c We lsarne d to expect 

clients' more immediat J v c °^ n | ome ^ ha t competitive concerns, and 
^wo^riith ?h^ C con?Id t e h n e t Se thaTboth could be addressed over the 
I course of a year of assistance. 

we were also reminded ^^^^^r i^ch^e P-i-t ^ 

■ district. ^itial meetings wit clients, iti<!8 were 

explained and the district s role ana ^ nticipate d. 

de!i ^ atG H?n a t0 a° q ood C wo fg refa.ionshtp with a'team and 

■ Establishing a gooa wotKiny . mnr . rt . ant but extremely 

clarifying its function, was an V^ant bu ^ 
time-consuming P^^^^nrovi^rs had to Repeat and reiterate 

I was a new one. Assistance pre v ± largely 
in many forms the idea that the team^tseit ^ in 

responsible for the success of the CAA, J™ We realized th* 

which members could meet thes ; ^ : and establish a 

I team itself needed some time to second teams 

working routine; thus, ^ staff insisted ^ g q 

K£„.a ^fa^nTp^^ £ ^^^^^ 
I ffiei'U^ ^ambitious, thus setting 

the team up for failure. 
| M any of the activities specified in the CAA. J entered .round 

research and Pl^ nin 9; consequently, w. r distric ts until 

■changes in practice would not be d> The i ong - r ange 

late in the technical aSblSt ^e con mPa * t that some changes 
orientation of the Panning activities m^nt iders ha d 

I would not even take place until after ine * to follow our 

iPft the districts. Realizing this, we a 
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I vear I case stuay sites through tc > the ^tlnt'of" ' "° 

as to be able to document to a greater aeg 
H changes effected by the CAA. 

■resulted from the pilot tesi at 
report. 

■ 3.0 YEAR II 

3.1 Election o f v^r II Clients 

I. .y,_ pnot Test, the NAPSET staff 
Even before the beginning of the Pilot Test, es designe d 

developed and began implement ing a ""^^f of assistance 
to identify client sites for the first tuii y stages; 

I out applications, and 

revising the returned applications. 

| Through a publicity campaign i^^^^ 1 throughout the country. 

promoted widespread awareness of NAPSEi g of SpecialNet 

I Messages were posted on the Federal Bull regiona i educational 

presentations were made at both nation £ for news letters, and 

technology conferences, ^icles were maintained with state 
telephc.e and mail cor respondencewaj^main Centers, professional 

■ departments of education, R«^nal *^™ts and a wide range of 
organizations, technology-related ^ unicat ions we were 

other interested parties. Through tnes fc services and 

A brief, four-page application ; form together with « = ^ 
I describing application proce s « ^ucalional agency that 

■ 1984. These materials were sent to any ^ g 

requested them, and , mult ^ e 3 ^ P Req ional Resource Centers for 

■ department of education and all R^ionai icapts . As 

expanded dissemination £ other potential PP trict ( LEA) was 
specified in the cover letter, any sen independently or 

■ eligible to apply f o ^ p f^ r Kt Intermediate units and existing 
together with one other district participation, if 

state-level netwrks were also eligible for p ^ ^ L£A 
applications were submitted with tnree 
£ members. 

3.1.1 Criteria 

1-.^!- hipqft clients were readiness 
The central criteria used to select NAPSE cli-n ^ n¥ ^-^" 
for participation and comj^tmer^ to proj 9 haye a strop g 

■know that our technical assistance ett were looking for 

chance for success. Therefore, sta r evi thp 
indications that l^al personnel w^nt|| to w ^ 
implementation of special edu cation technology ,^ district was 

■ environment was conducive^ to chan ^ administrative support 

willin g to commit both local resource*, 
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■ to the effort. The a W Jic^ 

■specific "requirements for participati Agre ement, to assign 

willingness to sign ^ c ooperat ive activities, to involve 

a local coordinator to oversee pro 3 release time for 

parents in project pities, and to P planning Team . 

I local staff to serve as members or 
^.^r, nmcpqq included the type, 
Variables considered in ^^J^fand ?he organizational status 

8 nature, and extent of technology use and rn * implementation 
of She' applicant, ^^oioqy is ° Sen 'coordinated above the 
of special education technology is i educational units or 

individual ^strict level by J^ermedia ^ foci our 

■state agencies, we felt sue a -n nizational status also 

assistance efforts. Var ^"^tunity, as we could explore 
offered a useful research oppor tun orga ni zational 

■effective assistance strateg ies at diverse range of 

levels. Thus we sought a clien P°°^« n a oE schools throughout 
characteristics, to reriecu 
' the country. 

■ 3.1.2 Selection ^ 

E Approximately 250 applications were received by ^ ^ ^"school 
ju?y 31, 1984, from «J f.^ t p ion in 'option Year I., 
districts, were elected for participa review during 

■Applications were processed through a mu read indepen dent ly 

August. As a first step , each appl icati critical 
by g three NAP SET staff ^^"iSicUion, resources available, and 
dimensions: comitioent, sophiaticat i n, ranki 

■general appropriateness as a NAPSBi ^ al reV iew 

klT«il q t ^^ferteferirtfrm^rocomputer and analyzed. 

I a pool of approximately *0 finalists ^-P^^^sLf ff-ing datf 

" of Characteristics, were selected by th . onal information was 

■collected in the initial review, m d with LEA 

needed, telephone conversations were con were 
representatives. By September 1 , distri bution and a 

selected, reflecting ^sf*^ f a technology use. Two 

Team on Si^.S US' included in this group. 

■ seven sites were selected from this . final 9^ ^ ive * 
focused attention of ProDect researchers. ^ ^ subject of 

I process of Providing assistance to them the NAPSET project 

Sase studies, through which we .^ u ^ ng ^ of aite characteristics m 
?hey were chosen to represent he rang^of ^x ^ ^ educatlop 
the entire client pool, including 



I 
I 



agency. 
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3.2 Assistance Provision 



I 
I 

■ call w*n ! to the individual identified on the application form as 

I the primary local contact and a second call was made to the 
Superintendent of Schools. The purpose of these calls was to 
announce the n f act that their school district had been selected for 
nroiect participation and to review expectations and timelines 

I loca? staff! The call to the Superintendent confirmed the 
administration's commitment and support of project activities. 

I On September 1 an information packet was sent to each site, 
?ncluding a formal selection announcement and expanded overviews 
of the project, its resources, and its proposed activities In 

■addition, the October Orientation Meeting was described and 
invitations were extended to two LEA representatives It was our 
hone that the LEA attendees would eventually become the Local 
C o P -Coo?finators; representing both the administrative and teaching 

Ist-aff Clusters of three and four LEAs were also invited to send 
Representatives of the "sponsoring" intermediate education unit 
Each LEA was asked to complete and return an enclosed District 

I Profile" before the October meeting. An information form 
Identifying Orientation Meeting participants and travel plans was 
also enclosed for completion and return. 

NAPSET liaisons contacted the State Directors of Special Education 
and other interested parties (e.g. RRC's, existing ^ucation 
networks) to inform them of each client's participation ad 
exPlor- collaboration possibilities. Information received through 
thesS contact, together with data from the District Profiles, was 
used to initiate planning of services to each client site. 

J 3.2.1 Orientation Meeting 

The first full year of client assistance began with a two-day 
| Orientation Mating attended by representatives from ea c c lient 

1 site. The meeting was held October 14-16, 1984 at the Radisson 

Hotel in Danvers, MA. 

1 The orientation Meeting was designed with a long list off goals to 

" be addressed. These can be divided into three general 

categories: informational, interactional, and attitudmal goals. 

B Informational Goals: 

I— To give an overview of the NAPSET project, clarifying its 
purpose, goals, expectations for local districts, and what 
participating districts could expect from the NAPSET team. 

- to give an overview of the project's "planning fo ^ chan ^" 
orientation and describe the role envisioned for the Local 
Planning Teams. 
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P^^^^^ecr^L^ronlr^na^^n, software, etc. 

•„ »n arrav o£ sophist i cated hardware designed to 
. ~ ll^f^l^ rj rf e r nt o£ . variety o £ 

I physically handicapping conditions. 

■ Interactional Goals:- 
„ u. k v„ heain to get to know the people 
to allow NAPSET staff to begin to g ^ t0 

. ^y -ul forking twelves with the particular 

I conditions in each district. 

k uh-i, t-ounterparts in special 
to allow NAPSET sites to »e«t Jhe ^ county ^ experiences , 
ed departments around the country^ f for future 

exchange information, and establisn 
contact , 



I 
I 



Attitudinal Goals: 



, fopi "special" " that they were chosen from 
| - tc > r ke n?r?ll the country for involvement in a 

■ applicants all over LU - n .. hnn for three days of 

" federal project flown Boston for ^ 

activities designed speciii^ny 



^ < <: „i «i„rkv" that NAPSET was an 

. " oppoftunfty^t: llllj^ southing they .ight not 

I otherwise have taken on. 

_ „ to „ake people feel energized_and e^owe.red ^sources would 

■ . e P n P a° b r ie U th^ ^^11^^93 they m ight not otherwise 

accomplish. 

■ - rhai"fh^^stfi^:- e as-c t irtirfi T th st u^oufa sr&ft*.. 

I Ea ch meeting participant receive; , a ^^^^T^ 

1 ?nd evaluation descriptions, project i database , workshop 

■ participants, a description of the NAFb ^ different times 
handouts, and various f oim J be f mee ting evaluation, 

I during the project (travel «P*^oJbSok, while designed for use 

CAA, etc.). We f ound that this no fl fpr pro3 ect 
at the meeting, was used as sour 

■participants throughout the year, 

t- in a variety of ways over th* 

I ^rr^cint^rsfricfsr^nd'i^orai conversions between NAPSET 
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I all helped to communicate 
staff and district re f*^f ^iv^sjai throughout the meeting, 
important P ro 3 ect goals an ^Representatives from his or her 

■Each liaison ™et individually witnrp their particula r 

SilSE begin to o^ine P-iS C^goais, and P !an ror the rirst 

I site visits, 
u « a i 5n met with representatives from the case 
NAPSET researchers also met witn r p pro ject's research 

□ ^rwiktsii' ■ - to 9athet mote 

1 background information about their districts. 

- At the end o t tie Orientation Meet ing LEA "pr.jent.ti,.. were 

I charged with returning to their districts p ^ 

I llllX^Z 11** nv n h \ 5. .fence to £ iU out a 

Technology Implementation Tool (see below). 
I LEA representatives had met in small jr cups wit h their 11 ai son 

during the meeting to discuss crite a for th^ ^ ef 

■ effective team members. NAPSET ^arz several special 

representativeness: of including pe administrators, 
education constituencies, including teac r different 
parents, and people involved with stu non _s P ecial 

B handicapping conditions. ^^ on £ h e district computer 

education personnel were suggested - committee, community 

coordinator, members of the l° c ^ d C ^ nistrat ors who served as 
I ifafsons bet^regu^u at and special educat io, ^ 1, 

■ representatives were faked to consider tn 9 * U1 team memb . r s 

■ political clout, and time availaomxy l f 



as well. 



I we learned from the pilot test : that it : was important to* tto LPT^ 

to meet together before the NAPSET liaison a and 

I of themselves as a team and dl ^ u ^ G ^* ate this process and help 
expectations of the pro 3 ect To |^ilit project objectives 

the newly formed teams establish ^propria P J echnology 

■ liaisons supplied their client °istr cts^i ^ devel d 
implementation Profile (T.I -P-^- to hel l0C al participants 
specifically for the NAPSET PJ°3 e « z v techno logy use and 

assess their current flatus with regard t n to conditions 

■ identify their strengths f n ?.^ ne ^anqe The process of working 
which affect the ^pigmentation of change immediately 
through the T.I. P. got team f™^^^^^ 9 important district 
_ on a concrete task, as well as ident ifying P procedures; 

. ^tpfdThe^P^to^idrnttrranr formate appropriate pro.ect goais 

I for the district. 
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the coming year. Afferent 

• liaisons provided a number of different 

On subsequent site visits liaisons P ^ ^ needs and 

types of assi stance, which varied 
interests of the districts. 



I 

I 

■ 3.2.2 On-Site Assistance 

t. ~ fjna riavs of on-site 

Inntion Y-ar I clients received up to f ve aay liaisons and 

Assistance, which included district visits from^ took advantage of 

rhr^ri^nvf^afsrthfa^rrfge number of on-site assistance days 

ZLIZ first site visits took ^^^T^ ^i^ing 

I December of 1984. These initial visit »^ a conse nsus 

site conditions with the ent f ir * ^; s * ne ed in relation to special 
about the districts' areas ^.^^tS Strategies to address 

■ education technology, an J n ^riate P in the context of the 
these needs which were appropriate i n discussions to guide 

district. Liaisons used the cont ent detailed the need 

1 leas fnf sp^ed ^^{^^^^^ 

1 

1 1 Trair^n^Li^^ LPTS 

1 ^cTTv^d^TinTr^Ict^^ conceptual model 

Concerns-Based Adoption Model £ CBAM >r t Cente r for 

8 developed at the Texas Resea ch a™ e ^ 

Seache? Education, ^hich explains the Y^P ^ ip 
institutions respond to the intr d ^ innovative 

|th«ir organization. This moa- A » th spe cific existing 

activities should be developed around the P to ^ 

level of use of the i^ ova ^^' t ^ t ^ple affected by the 
plfeuTa7-Ita^e_of_c^ U a i sons did a CBAM overview on 
■ Innovation. In some cases, liai development of 

the first site visit , ^ assist . fc was done latec 

appropriate district goals. considerations 
and served to sensitize the LPT W chan ges in their 

necessary for -^^^rincIpies'fncapsufaSd the essence of 
d N ifs^s S ;ppr h o e ach C to A ?h P e r impiementation of change in schools. 

P^ta^io^^ 

^^^ToTf^^ and to la rger 

areas of technology to the LPTs th reS entations 
groups within the district as 
covered such topics as: 

. a g eneral -^^^^r" 

I. aaaptlve/asslstive devices 
•. aaSSative'applications of .dvancea technology 



Demonstray^n_o^ for demonstration 

^tZn^T^^ on their site 

purposes, ^aisons often took the software packages 

visits to enable an LPT to previ rtecisiop „ Demonstration 
before making a final P"^ a "^ n a ^^g° n to the extent that it 
hardware was also sometimes taken J^Jr hardware 
was available and Potable (A subst an Orientation Meet ing 
d s ^ S we at kn°e^ SS^cS^iS Mrdw. M demonstrations would 
be difficult to coordinate.) 

DeveJj^pmenLJ^ applications 30 
?FoTTdtrhirnd^^ with informational 

Utioned.above, often in conjunction wi. ct decided t o 

presentations I ['J^lT^ions system, the NAP SET liaison 
subscribe to a teieconumi x nw . ryiPW G f the uses of 
migh t give an information over vi w of & ^ in 

telecommunications, ^hen proceea anoth er case a 

the use of their particular system. in fco I£p 

district might have requested a general intro ^ ^ traip 

systems, then on a f^sequent visit «K ^ Conside rable 

them in the use of the provided throughout the 

training in software evaluation was P to train ot her 

V ear and LPTs some time a u sed thex cafclon8 th ey were 

people in the district 11 
themselves already familiar with. 

P^ili^.oX^^ 

NAPSET-project P^IT^touch with ma y^ ^ apd 

around the country, as " e ;l " n a \ esea rch, and industry 
university programs, ^ d ^^fonal Technology, we were able 
conventions relating to educational ^ similar 

to connect our clients to ^ated an extensive network 

interests and concerns NJPSET ««ated inVolve d with 

of people, school dlS "^tsand orga to make full use of 
special education technology. We tti e g pf pep pr 

this Privileged position by informing ^ encouragirg 

organizations which mig of u s ; ise as well . m some 

them to share their knowledge and -xp ^ same regiop 

cases this meant U^^oge her J tri ^ p 

of the country for a gener al excnange dis tricts which had 

cases we connected geographically distant 
something in common to share. 

• ■.-■«*<=. Tiaisons often served as 
Ej/ajj^i^ th eir client districts 

T^side evaluators ^V^rict LPT, for example, planned and 
had undertaken. One ? 18 "ict LPT, t * cial education 

presented a small technology fair P de briefed it with 

staff; their li aiS °^ r f r ^ve criticism for their future 

them, offering constructive cticici L liais ons coachod 

efforts. in a different "^^"^esentations to their 
their LPTs on to make successful pr ^ ^ nted . 

school boards, and "i^*? ™ d ^ an y district plans for 

SMS ;£"&r„t a . — th * c — of 

the year. 
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I Resource devel opment workshops : A common problem which many 

" of our clients faced was an in sufficiency of district funds 

I with which to purchase new technology. NAPSET staff presented 
many workshops to help client districts identify potential 
sources of funding for technology in their region, both 
private and public, and offered many proposal-writing 
| strategies and tips. 

On-site technical assistance in Year II can be said to fall into 
?£ree broad categories: assistance which addressed the pj^ocess of 
making educational changes, assistance which provided neeaed 
information relating to special education technology, and 

■ assistance ' ^ building skills toward the utilization o new 
technology. Year II clients made use of these three kinds of 
assistance in varying combinations depending on their districts 
needs, their current level of use of technology in special 
education, and the stage of concern of most staff in relation to 
it. 

3.2.3 Off-site Assistance 

NAPSET clients received unlimited off-site consultation throughout 
the duration of the project. Liaisons were available for phone 
consultations, and could be reached by SpecialNet at any time 
Clients could also contact the Information Specialist directly to 
inquire about information available in the NAPSET database In 
addition, the Information Specialist kept an ongoing list of 
client "interests" and information needs, sending out any relevant- 
material she acquired throughout the year. 

Proactive clients regularly telephoned or used SpecialNet to 
contact their liaison for information and/or advice. These 
clients often received information packets from their liaison, 
desiqned to assist them in making decisions regarding, for 
example, the purchase of hardware and software, the development of 
Technology management systems, or the integration of software into 
the curriculum. Sites which were less proactive received less 
information, although liaisons attempted to contact those sites 
and check on their progress every four to six weeks. 

Client sites were also encouraged to use one another to develop 
ideas" provide information, and resolve problems In some cases, 
individuals actually visited other client sites, but most often 
cUents communicated by phone, mail, and ^^j;;^ 1 " s was 

systems. One means of keeping up with each other s progress was 
the institution of a NAPSET "hotsheet" sent to each client site 
Sent out only twice during Year II, "NAPSET Bits" was so popular 
that it became a "monthly" during Year III. 

3.2.4 Off-site Support Activities 

Providing good technical assistance was much more than an 
individual effort by NAPSET liaisons during Year II. Although 



I 
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I aList/nc/strategies was a team effort. 
c v^ = r tt qt-aff meetings (including both 
in the early stages of ^« " *£af ) "ofteS lasting the entire 
assistance provi era a d v o s^oft^ ^ ^ 

■ day, were held as often * orke d out the complex 

■ meetings, assistance providers worKea f diffe rent kinds 
administrative detail, i o fl a ^ across the entire 

I of assistance to 38 client ais"^ expertise in special 

country, and shared ^ d ^al *r*as of ex per ^ ^ 

education, technology, and P 1 ™"*" 9 ^^™ developed a series of 

Bat particular client ^xtes. Staff members £ tion was high , . 

resource folders m areas wh «"J eI JJ p ; h "e areas presented the 
individuals with strong expertise in thenar a^P 

■ Tnowfedfe and'fecfiving feedback on the workshop- s form and 
1 content from the entire team. 

. staff meetings were scheduled a* . per iodic intervals throughout 

1 Year II to facilitate 5™™"i"^°Siscussed, and new strategies 

" experiences were •^i^^.S^^d by the continuous 

I formulated. These meetings were *<*vv in£otmat ion service 
routing of information ^J^n"^ liaisons' visits to 

S^^SlU-SSSS- ? w y even . liaisons were^ 

I ll^lfoT ^l&?-.ZVr£ pro^fee^ to one another 

where appropriate. 

I 



4.0 YEAR III 



| As in Year XI, the primary goal l of I the «/ n ^f ^fnt^ 

■ was to provide comprehensive technical assistan ^ Tho 

technology in a wide variety o design features of th" 

■ underlying philosophy, goals, and t t * e prev ious year, 

technical assistance tena ned he sa . m * e * S ions on ? he input of 
Minor modifications resulted from t offiC ers. 

- clients, the evaluation team, and the pr 03 ect n of 
I Modifications in the structure as wel la - ^ ip this 
" technical assistance m Year in, win 

section . 

1 4.1 selection of Clients 

- As discussed abov. , 38 district, [^^^^J^^]* 
I NAPSET P«5ect. Thirty ^30) sites ™* carry-overs from the 

Year III, including 13 wntinuati solicit new 

■previous year, and 17 new district sites^ publiC ity campaign to 
^plications we again w^ucted an extensiv p^ attention t 
promote awareness of NAPSET . w - pai y represe nted the previous 
? h ose parts of the country that were ^£ £ P forms to state 

I year, sending multiple letters ana apy technology 
agency and intermediate unit personnel, as well 
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coordinators identified through the Regional Resource Centers. 
For new sites the application procedure was similar to the 
obvious vear Any school district (LEA) was again eligible to 
^ly for Y NAPSET services, either independently or together with 
another district. Intermediate units and existing state-level 

Sxt-ent of technolog y use and organizati onal status or cne 
" i Lnl Sa°n tfc client pool included a diverse range of 
applicant. Again cne tiienu y^. a ± of o^hools across the 

local districts, reflecting a cross-section of schools 



country. 



We al,o encoucaged Year II client ■^■W & f £ f ^^ness* of 
of NAPSET assistance. In addition to testing the eir 

■i which thev Sou la be required to document a program or practice 

Activities with this focus in mind. The purpose here was to 
sites, and to experiment with an alterative app ip stronger 

n^tic^ing J /I £ r FtecL^! TsIf^nL-^ 

effectiveness of this ^"J^ £ h ™ h demonstrated not only the 

S^t o aulat!™^ 

to direct their efforts toward diffusion-related activities. 

The continuation sites included siK of the seven cas^stud^site^ 

Year m in order to extend the period during which we could 
collect data! Tnis was important since many of [.^e activities 

o tir^hror^d o ^fC^d^:^ppr:rt h rnL £ ss-; i ^reLe tl „ 

to continue their participation in the pro 3 ect. 
4.2 Assistance Provision 

for SSTlS' werf KSl^tfi"^.^.- SlS^SiS^KS? 
Il'in iec on "1 of this report. Once again our as-stance 

^g^dTo^pS^e^^ 
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.FTtho NAP SET UaTior-ana the ' iot . 
| in indenting technology ^ ^ 

1 A comprehensive range of se t,ic«. «^ »p t ^ pro 

1 ' SSrnST".!- ^ l "c^!n°«i f tl»".i C t« ---^-"i^^ce^cont^naea 

1 ■^^ h .^ 1 iS^Sl?Si^i°c"-- l i. the thira year a 1S o. 

| a „ i , hho o P orovided during the first 
Year III services included all ^ose provid linka ge, 
year of assistance - Pj a ™"£ and consultation -- as well 

K Information P^vi-lon, demonat ratxona a„ ^ Year II sites 

order to share ideas, information, and experi ^ maintained 

B establish channels ^ m "^1eStt A S umber of strategies were 
beyond the tenure of our project, 
employed toward this end: 

I_ »n hhP use of SpeciaiNet and/or 
. A greater emphasis was put the use t P ansmission of 
other telecommunications systems t sites 

■information between the NAPSET orti fc sites to 

between client Bites thejM a, and of ^ 5ltes 

other LEAs across the count ry . regional 
included telecommunications, par icularlY m g in their caas . 

| electronic bulletin boards and man y 

I III client pool. 
^ oc ir,ned to focus on project 
. The Orientation feting was designed multiple small 

■sharing and relationship building h| ed both 
group gatherings o client sit « J nuation ites were 

"regionally" and ^P 1 ^:^* . Meeting and to 

in v ted to attena t e n-taUo; lp£ormatiop £rom 

I P their° P ?evlo a u S S y'ear of experience. 

I • Sa= T n if ana 

distributed. _ 

|w«n received by our client 
These networking activities th<4 long term impact of 

sites, and successfully contribu ed to^th^l between 

NAPSET interventions by facilitate y 
| LEAs around the country. 
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4.2.1 Orientation Meeting 

■ Following their acceptance for P r ^t partici P^^ tepdeptj w * r e 
representatives from each site ^ciu y ervices and 
contacted by telephone to review NJPS ket incl uding a 

■expectations. As in Year II, an ^ £ timeline, and a 

distict profile, a P^ss release, a pr 03 M cUent 

description of the Orientation Meeting wer ^ ^ s _ te wer . 

a sites in early f^' feting! conducted in Boston on August 

■ ^-BO!" SnS^i^aiSrie?; invited to send only one 

representative this year. 

I The orientation Meeting P^vided opport unit i^^^^S^ants? 

each other, get acquainted with NAFbM project resources and 

■ receive additional i^matio^ about th P ge G f 

available services, gain exposure J* tions to special 
technologies and fc f ^P^ff/^e^with hardware and software and 

I education, get hands-on experi enc distr ict's assistance 

begin the process °£ /^ailing tn 1 e Year n includ ed 

demonstrations. 

INAPSET clients attended full group ""^^ ^NAP^ET^™ 
Meeting focusing on the intent and structure Usipg 
project, and the underlying theme, P^^were lanned which 

■the expertise gained from Year I ., sessi Te am Selection 

addressed specific issues sac Local ts assi sted with 

Snd Team Management. Continuation site P ^ ^ fc 

■ these sessions, "counting e / f ars> continuation site 
accomplishments during PJ-vious y ^ small group 

participants also shared their experi (urban , rural, suburban, 

■ sessions organized by " demo ^ a ^ ? h e conference. Their presence 
IEU) during the first evening of 1 both infG rmative and 

year of technical 
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assistance. 

« wide range of technology topics 
Concurrent workshops concerning ^wid \ , were 



Concurrent ^'^=" t- t- i m<* These sessions 

■took up much of the conf erence tij. . 1 outside experts 
conducted by NAPSET liaisons, J£ weii a special 
associated with The NETWORK, other f^aUy^^ ^ are 
education technology projects, or P^ clie nts found these 

■ vendors. Evaluation f °™ iJ^^S? rat ive and instructional 
sessions, ranging from s P e " f ^ r *w2ie and software overviews, 
applications to more l^"*^*^*, computers and writing, and 

I highly informative. Sessions on particularly well received, 
administrative applications were P^ticuia Y lafaorat wh er« 
Participants also enjoyed the hands °£ adaptive devices 

they cokd try out a number of traditional hardware. 
I and communication aids, as wen 
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■ s-.U 9.o»P sessions .1th «PS ^ u ^isons as .1 
client sessions, provided the J^ndation Agreem ents. At these 

IiJ the development of Cooperative Assist ance 9 conditions 
m eetings clients were able to talk about th ^ ich 

in their own districts, a ^^f t ^hnical assistance. An 

I they wished to f^^ure their technical r 
inspirational closing addre ss by home to thei r local 

14.2.2 On-site and Off-site Assistance 
laf , i. hp orientation Meeting with a 
Most local NAPSET coordinators left the Orien^ ^ ^ 1om1 

I good sense of who they intended to ask to par p coordiriators 
planning team from their district As in coris [ itue ncies when 
were instructed to consider a broad »JJ e or empha sis was 
constructing their teams , however, an ^crease^ ^ 

| ?hese goals at the most general level. 

L ocal coordinators appointed NAPSET teams in-r ly_September . a 
I During their first meetings , prior to revised version of 

■ NAPSET assistance provider, LPTs filiea instrument was 
the T.I. P. used in Year II. Th ^eeds of the pre vious year. By 

■ much briefer and easier to use than tn iricreasea their awareness 
filling out the instrument, LPT members ^ technology and 

of local conditions relevant to special the ocess . 

- to the long range Panning process^ They then g^ fchey 

| of identifying more specif the thr^ ^ ^ 

would structure their caa aumy 
_ their NAPSET liaison. 

I on-site Visits with Year HI sites took P^ce between ^October 19 

and June 1986. The earlier start (Year II vi drafte d as 

. fa?e as December or Jan «ry) meant that J A^ g ^ 

I early as November, and clients were re* * November, 

" fmplLenting systems 

I Sttl-clf ouiStS'noJS for regional announcements. 

in keeping with the process anc . planning focus of f ^ ^ 

■ assistance, NAPSET liaisons ^f^^rray of workshops and 
change" simulation game, to the larg * me> develope d in 

demonstrations developed during Year 11. NETWORK , takes 

■ conjunction with a sex of introducing and implementing an 

players through the process of introau * Mariy LPT s 

Innovation in a "generic local school , p or ^ r to 

I fe^^rf fev^op^arufdfrsLrdLg of the planning process. 
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■skills in this area. 
, ■ u ■ ■ _ _ fnr Y(a3r hi wer* offered five full days of 
*" assistance Is In a II? liaisons provided workshops on 

■ Tof ware* a ua?ion, adaptive devices, administ ratxv e and 

I ^.sr« i r.! M-iS-iS" to provlde 

■ continuation sites participating "^^fndlng 

from two to five days of on-site "sistan c | £epen l stablis hed 

■ establishing their goals and P"°"^« involved in the 
together as a team; they were just ge n v ^ 

substance of their activities in second year planning 

assistance just as much now, Jut in a different * be 

I ^vide^o l^ll esf Z?l?Ti»W 3 assistance was in 

B documenting and disseminating -promising practices. 

I " W P ^ k a eS in!tla?ed t^^^^ Promising 

■ workshop on the development and us e of ^^f^^istribute a 
using Zardax software They have also begun * which was 

monthly SPED tech newsletter to all P^Decc P . * lans to offer 

■ developed through NAPSET in Year II. * nd address 

training workshops in ^w to set up a planning tweive 

issues relating to tech ^i°^^/^/P^ ial Rom ^ Georgia, has a 

I of their associated neighboring districts technology in their 
comprehensive district plan for u se of technoi gy 

special education program which ^ a 1 S processing 
Arizona, has a procedure for pilot testing a w r £ echriol in 

■ As in Year II, NAPSET liaisons P^^^^^^^tfin^ a^Ust of 

I consultation. The Information Specialist ™^ a ^ nding any 
sites and their information needs P«^«« ? h ose sites who were 
relevant information in the ^PSET da t ab « £ ; tions syste m 

most proactive telephoned or us e ° £ purc hases, the 

I to make inquires about hardware and software pur^u « ' 
implementa?ion of training programs, research data on CAI 
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"tST.u'i'nTS.SS"- « " Si'. Process every four to .„ 
weeks . 

As m entioned above a special effort was made to lijj "APBE^client 
sites with each other f^ing Year III. out monthly to all client 
of NAPSET information tidbits, was sent^out m x ^ ^ others 

esse J^f^Sr 1 - they MY have 

already resolved in their own district. 
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PART II: EVALUATION 



5.0 EVALUATION OVERVIEW 

The NAPSET project, as described in Part I of this report, 
involved both the provision of technical assistance to district 
and regional special education programs around the country, and 
the evaluation of those services to determine the most effective 
assistance strategies. Part II of this report describes the 
evaluation portion of the project: the theoretical framework, 
the evaluation design, and the results of the cross-case 
analysis. Seven in depth case studies of NAPSET client sites 
provided the bulk of the data for the evaluation. These were 
supplemented by mini-case studies or vignettes that represented 
particularly interesting contexts, implementation efforts, or 
outcomes of the assistance provided. 

5 . 1 The Technical Assistance Model 

The goal of the NAPSET project was to: 

provide comprehensive, flexible and responsive technical 
assistance to increase the knowledge, skills, and 
confidence of local school district personnel as they 
implement technology within special education programs 
(The NETWORK, Inc., March 1983). 

The technical assistance model designed by NAPSET was based on a 
decade of significant research focusing on the school improvement 
process, as well as The NETWORK'S sixteen years of practical 
experience providing assistance in school settings. Drawing on 
the earlier work of Ronald Havelock (1973) on external change 
agents, in addition to the more recent studies of the federally 
funded Research and Development Utilization Program (Louis et. 
al., 1981) and the many other federal, state and local efforts to 
support school improvement (Crandall et al., 1982), the NAPSET 
staff developed a sophisticated technical assistance plan. These 
studies were chosen as the most appropriate on which to build the 
NAPSET technical assistance model because they resembled most 
closely the type of school improvement projects NAPSET hoped to 
support. 

The Research and Development Utilization Program (RDU) was 
designed to assist schools in adopting and implementing a variety 
of "proven products and practices" in the areas of basic skills 
and career education. Unusual in its commitment to both the 
dissemination and use of R&D products, and the development of 
local capacity to solve problems, the RDU program combined the 
use of technological (packaged) information and people/process 
support. The result was a very effective school improvement 
strategy (Louis et. al., 1981). Recognizing the success of the 
RDU projects, NAPSET adopted their three main components: the 
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provision of information, person-to-person technical assistance, 
and an emphasis on a carefully designed local problem-solving 
strategy. 

The RDU strategy required that a participating school establish a 
"problem- solving team" to work with an outside assistance 
provider in identifying problems, examining various solutions, 
and selecting and implementing a new program or practice. These 
teams were central to the effort to provide intensive 
face-to-face assistance, encourage the necessary faculty 
involvement and administrator support, and develop the school's 
on-going capacity to repeat complex problem-solving processes >and 
improvement strategies (Louis et al., 1981). 

Intending to use a similar strategy to address technology-related 
problems, NAPSET placed "problem-solving teams" at the center of 
its assistance approach as well. Local planning teams (LPTs) , 
composed of six to eight teachers, administrators, and/or 
specialists, became the primary recipients of NAPSET's technical 
assistance and the primary agents of the districts' change 
efforts. 

NAPSET incorporated a number of other features of the RDU 
Program, as well as many discovered to be important by the Study 
of Dissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement (hereafter 
referred to as the Dissemination Study) (Crandall et al., 1982) 
into its technical assistance design. In addition to 
establishing local planning teams, districts were required to 
appoint two project co-coordinators. The co-coordinators' job 
was to provide internal leadership for the improvement effort, a 
factor found to be critical by both the RDU and Dissemination 
studies. 

Second, NAPSET required districts to provide five full days of 
release time for LPT members. The' RDU Study had found that 
available release time was a key factor in mobilizing resources 
for a school level problem-solving process. Not only does 
release time allow teachers the time and space to focus on a new 
practice outside their regular teaching duties, it requires the 
district (or regional unit) to commit financial resources to the 
project, an act which often fosters greater commitment on the 
part of upper level administrators. 

The five days of release time corresponded to NAPSET's agreement 
to provide each client site with up to five days of on-site 
assistance and support. Recognizing the importance of 
substantial assistance over time, the five days of assistance 
were spread out over the course of the school year. Moreover, 
over one-third of the first year sites received a second year of 
assistance, providing information about the relative merits of 
maintaining assistance for an even longer period. NAPSET wanted 
to avoid the problem of providing only front-end assistance which 
focuses solely on the development and/or adoption of practices, 
while failing to address implementation and institutionalization, 



two critical phases in the school improvement process. As noted 
in the Dissemination Study, "a one-day follow-up visit from an 
external consultant is often worth three days of initial 
training" (Crandall et al., 1982). 

NAPSET liaisons provided their client sites with information, 
consultation, and training in the areas of problem-solving, 
planning, and technology applications. Much as in the case of 
the RDU projects, all assistance was provided within a 
problem-solving and planning framework which required that 
LPTs engage in a structured series of activities. These 
activities, included, among others: 

1. systematic needs assessment to identify priority 
areas for special education technology? 

2. the examination of possible solutions to local 
problems ; 

3 . construction of a Cooperative Assistance Agreement 
(CAA) identifying goals and activities, and including 
the specific responsibilities of NAPSET and the 
district team; 

4. implementation of these activities; and 

5. an evaluation of the specific activities, as well as 
of the entire NAPSET process. 

The degree to which client sites successfully engaged in this 
problem-solving and planning process was one focus of the 
evaluation component of the project. 

A final critical component of the NAPSET technical assistance 
strategy was the individualization of services. Previous studies 
of school improvement strategies indicate that assistance must be 
tailored to the needs and concerns of district personnel if it is 
to have any long term impact (Loucks & Hall, 1979). Since no two 
districts had identical needs, the NAPSET assistance model was 
designed to provide each client with an individualized complement 
of services. 

Although all NAPSET LPTs were required to engage in a similar 
problem-solving process, the specific technology-related 
activities chosen to meet a district's need were quite varied. 
Flexibility was built into the technical assistance 
model by allowing LPTs to choose from a broad array of possible 
goals that included increasing technology awareness among staff 
and administrators; developing management systems for the 
acquisition, evaluation, and distribution of software; 
implementing a computerized IEP system; implementing new 
instructional applications; developing long range technology 
implementation plans. Through the problem-solving process 
clients were able to identify goals and activities appropriate to 
the needs and conditions of their particular district. 
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As suggested above, the NAPSET staff paid great attention to the 
findings of previous studies of dissemination efforts supporting 
school improvement in designing the NAPSET technical assistance 
model. Noting that the RDU study found that the dimensions of an 
intervention are as strong, if not stronger, than site conditions 
in affecting the impact of a school improvement project, NAPSET 
set out to test its technical assistance model under a wide 
variety of conditions. The evaluation component of the project 
was designed to assess the impact of these varied site conditions 
on the success of the technical assistance process. 

Client sites varied with respect to size, available resources, 
technological sophistication, experience in making change, and 
readiness to make change. In addition, sites were chosen among 
Local Education Agencies (LEAs) , Intermediate Educational Units 
(IEUs) , State Education Agencies (SEAs) , and cooperating local 
districts to test the effectiveness of the assistance model at 
different levels of organization. The case study sites included 
five LEAs, one IEU, and an SEA, chosen precisely because of their 
diverse local characteristics and organizational structures. 

We expected the NAPSET evaluation to confirm a number of findings 
from the Dissemination and RDU studies. These included: 

"3 the significance of person-to-person assistance; 

o the need for sustained assistance over time; 

o the importance of faculty involvement and 
administrator support; and 

o the essential role of internal leadership to making 
the project a success. 

However, we were most concerned with differences which might 
arise from the technology focus of the project. Neither the 
Dissemination Study nor the RDU studies had included 
technology-related projects. We predicted that technology was 
different enough from other curriculum innovations that the 
nature of the innovation would impact the adoption- 
institutionalization process. We noted that technology differed 
from other innovations in at least three respects: 

1) the use of technology is not really a single 
innovation, but rather many different innovations, 
many of which are "bundled;" i.e., a single 
innovation may have several component parts; 

2) the use of advanced technology in education, 
particularly special education, is so new that few 
validated or promising practices are available for 
adoption by interested school districts; and 
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3) technology changes so rapidly that it is difficult 
for school districts to keep up with new information 
and applications. 

With these concerns in mind, we articulated three questions, 
which provided the initial focus for the evaluation: 

1) What factors in the internal or external context 
affect the outcomes of the technical assistance 
process? In particular, could we identify particular 
site specific conditions that had direct impact on 
the implementation of technology-related innovations? 



2) How does the choice of particular goals and 
activities affect the outcomes of the technical 
assistance process; i.e., considering the wide 
variety of possible technology-related innovations, 
are there more or less appropriate goals for an 
individual district, and how can these be identified? 

3) To what extent were new technology practices 
implemented and institutionalized by NAPSET clients? 

As we worked through our conceptual framework we revised these 
first three questions, and added a fourth (see Section 6) . The 
fourth question focused on the impact of the individual technical 
assistance providers, and was phrased as follows: 

4) Given that NAPSET provided face-to-face assistance, 
did the liaison's personal style or area of expertise 
have a significant impact on the outcomes of the 
technical assistance process at individual client 
sites? 

In evaluating the success of the NAPSET interventions we were 
concerned with three sets of outcomes: 

1) the extent of development and/or implementation of 
new practices in the area of special education 
technology; 

2) the degree to which these new practices were 
institutionalized; and 

3) the degree to which districts institutionalized a 
process for continuing to address issues of special 
education technology on an on-going basis.* 



*While we clearly recognize its importance, student impact was 
not considered a relevant outcome at this point in the project's 
tenure. Our concern was with the implementation of new 
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practices and processes. Assessing the impact of these on 
student achievement requires a study of longer duration, with an 
entirely different set of outcome variables. 

These three types of outcomes are not independent of one another, 
but imply a hierarchy of success. Those sites that accomplished 
only goals in category 1 were considered less successful than 
those that were able to both implement and institutionalize 
practices (categories 1 and 2), while those that were able to 
accomplish all three sets of goals, the implementation and 
institutionalization of both practices and processes, were 
considered most successful. Moreover, within each of these 
categories of outcomes some clients were more successful than 
others . 

We refer to these three sets of outcomes throughout the cross 
case analysis (Section 7.0), providing a more focused discussion 
in our conclusion (Section 9.0). 
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6 . 0 METHODOLOGY 

6 . 1 Methodological Theory 

The NAPSET project chose an explanatory case study ..approach to 
research, analyze, and evaluate the technical assistance process. 
Our approach was developed on the basis of Robert Yin's work on 
case study methodology and the work of Matthew Miles and Michael 
Hubenrtan on qualitative data analysis. Case studies were 
considered the most appropriate research strategy because of the 
kinds of questions the project was asking and the type of 
explanations it hoped to generate; namely, an understanding of 
this particular technical assistance process in a variety of 
district and multi-district contexts. 

The Standardized Case Method, as described by Yin (1980; 1981), 
was developed specifically to study a case in its context , when 
the impact of single variables are less significant than the 
combined influence of multiple variables which define the context 
in which it is found. Case studies are appropriate when the 
phenomenon or "case" cannot easily be separated from its context 
and there is reason to believe the context has significant impact 
on the case. In NAPSET the "case" was the technical assistance 
process as defined by technical assistance strategies, the 
expertise and "style" of the assistance provider, and the 
intensity and duration of the assistance. 

Case studies are particularly useful when the "case" to be 
examined is a process rather than a thing, and when the case is 
something which may change over time. Process and change, which 
tend to confound more quantitative research strategies, can be 
documented and incorporated into the analysis of a qualitative 
case study. The case study approach is especially useful for 
evaluative studies from which policy implications are to be drawn 
because they yield information about the interaction of multiple 
variables and can be used to establish causal relations between 
them. They are less useful for studies which seek to determine 
the incidence of particular variables or to quantify multiple 
factors for statistical analysis. In NAPSET 's case., this kind of 
data would have been difficult to obtain and ultimately lessen 
lightening than vigorous qualitative analyses. 

Yin distinguishes three types of case studies in his work: 
exploratory, descriptive, and explanatory. The first type begins 
with hypotheses about how various factors may influence a case 
and some questions about the case; these questions are pursued 
through the exploratory case study to clarify the case content 
and confirm or disconfirm hypotheses. The second type poses no 
questions and offers no explanations, but simply provides a 
description of the case. (As Yin points out, even purely 
descriptive case studies are structured around some; implicit 
theories about what is important to describe, however.) The 
third type, the explanatory case study, tests propositions and 
theories. It seeks to uncover a causal sequence of events and, 
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through cross-case analysis, develop an explanation to account 
for the outcomes of the case in different contexts. 

In their first iteration, the NAPSET case studies were largely 
descriptive: site data were gathered and organized into relevant 
categories with a standard narrative format. Researchers then 
worked toward the development of causal arguments and 
explanations within each case through cross-case analysis, and 
from there to a larger understanding of the most effective means 
of providing technical assistance in the area of special 
education technology. The case studies we ultimately produced 
were explanatory in nature. 

It is important to note at the beginning of this section what 
kind of research the NAPSET project was and was not engaged in. 
This was not a basic research project, although its findings have 
many implications for such research. It was an evaluation of a 
technical assistance model in use in a variety of educational 
settings. Researchers were evaluating the effectiveness of this 
model and looking at the impact of different contexts on the 
effectiveness of the model. As such, data collection focused on 
the provision of technical assistance and its impact in different 
settings. 

Case studies are not ethnographies; they are focused analytic 
descriptions of a particular phenomenon in its context. Yin 
points out that case studies need not involve vast amounts of 
field work, rather he stresses the value of multiple, brief, 
iterative data collection episodes (Robert Yin, presentation at 
the Northeast Regional Resource Center Program Evaluation 
Workshop, March, 1986) . This was the approach used in the NAPSET 
evaluation. Researchers made one two-day visit to each case 
study site, and gathered subsequent site information through a 
series of focused interviews with key figures on site over the 
course of the project. Because the evaluation focused on the 
interaction between technical assistance providers and their 
client sites, a large portion of data was gathered from the 
liaisons through participant observation during team planning 
sessions, and through direct interaction with them. (The terms 
"technical assistance provider" and "liaison" are used 
interchangeably throughout this report.) 

Researchers interacted with assistance providers on several 
levels, and it is methodologically important to distinguish the 
kind of data that was obtained through these different kinds of 
interactions. First, researchers observed liaisons in their at 
home (vs. on-site) planning activities and participated in all 
project meetings to get an understanding of how liaisons 
approached their clients and developed their assistance 
strategies, what strategies they used, how they interacted with 
each other and talked about their clients, and what; difficulties 
they faced in the implementation of their tasks. Second, we used 
them as sources of descriptive data about the sites themselves, 
gathering these data systematically through site reports, 
questionnaires, and information matrices which they were asked to 
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complete. Third, we asked them to reflect upon the technical 
assistance process from time to time, and on particular aspects 
of that process. Toward the end of the project, we also sought 
their responses to our emerging analyses. 

The analyses themselves, however, were developed on the basis of 
information from the first two categories and from the sites, not 
from the liaisons' personal reflections. Interpretive remarks 
were used to identify additional information to gather and to 
stimulate analysis, never as a primary source of data. 
Researchers established rigorous procedures for checking and 
rechecking the specific data upon which analyses were based, and 
always sought multiple perspectives to guard against individual 
bias. Contradictory information was investigated thoroughly to 
account for differences of opinion and only when a clear picture 
of events emerged was information transformed into analyzable 
data. 



Thus while we worked closely with the assistance providers, and 
obtained a good deal of contextual information informally, we 
were careful to distinguish between interpretive and non- 
interpretive data and to quantify our hard data on matrices for 
systematic evaluation (Miles &• Huberman, 1984) . 

The NAPSET evaluation was somewhat unusual in that researchers 
did discuss their observations with the liaisons, and in some 
cases this affected the kind of assistance that was provided. 
NAPSET was specifically designed to make use of the ongoing 
evaluation in this way: to help assistance providers be more 
conscious of their interactions with clients and to refine the 
assistance model over the course of the project. As such, it was 
a formative as well as a summative evaluation effort. 

There is a case for arguing that discussion between researchers 
and liaisons affected the assistance process and, therefore, 
impacted overall project outcomes. These discussions illustrate 
one way in which the NAPSET evaluation differs from pure 
research. We contend that researcher/liaison interaction did 
little to affect outcomes at individual sites, however. Note 
that researchers never made substantive recommendations about 
technical assistance provision; they simply reflected their 
observations back to the liaisons. (Indeed, researchers did not 
feel qualified to make substantive remarks, as neither had 
experience in training or technical assistance.) Note also that 
outcomes of the case study sites, which were the subject of the 
most discussion and analysis, were decidedly unspectacular; some 
non-case study sites had markedly more success. This suggests 
that more site analysis on the part of the liaison is not the 
critical variable leading to successful implementation of special 
education technology. 

We believe that researchers' questions and observations affected 
the assistance provided to the extent that they caused liaisons 
to reflect on the various .aspects of the assistance process more 
than they might have otherwise. They paid attention to the 
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process as a whole, rather than only to the individual sites that 
were the focus of the case studies. This atmosphere of 
reflection, more than any particular kind of information or 
observation, had the most impact on the NAPSET project. It 
provided an opportunity for liaisons to work through many of the 
questions they had about their sites; questions that might not 
have been resolved without the extra interest that " researchers 
paid to them. 

NAPSET researchers drew on the qualitative data analysis 
techniques of Miles and Huberman (1984) to make sense of 
information gathered in the case studies. Miles and Huberman 
emphasizes the importance of engaging in analytic activities 
early in the research. Their approach includes the development 
of a conceptual model of the case process to guide data 
collection, ongoing data reduction analysis to identify 
unanswered questions and areas for focused attention, and the 
reformulation of research questions in light of understandings 
gained in the field. Our research and analytic methodology 
followed these cyclical interactions of data collection, data- 
reduction, display analyses, and refocusing of the research 
questions. This technique is designed to find and focus on 
important analytic questions early in the research process, to 
avoid the accumulation of irrelevant data, and to provide the 
opportunity to pursue unanticipated findings which ordinarily do 
not come to light until late in the research process. Specific 
analytic techniques are highlighted in the next section. 

6 . 2 Development of a Conceptual Framework 

6.2.1 The Pilot Test 

Project evaluators began their work during the pilot test by 
documenting the assistance provided to three associated school 
districts in southern New Hampshire prior to the beginning of the 
first full year of NAPSET assistance. The purpose of the pilot 
test, as described in Part 1 of this report, was to develop 
useful and effective information gathering strategies and to 
focus evaluation research through the development of an issues 
guide, as well as to assess the assistance strategies developed 
by the staff. Assistance strategies were revised in light of our 
experience with the pilot test; a discussion of these revisions 
can be found in Part 1 of this report. 

Between June and October case study researchers accompanied the 
NAPSET team as they oriented the pilot sites to the project, 
oversaw the completion of district profiles and development of 
Cooperative Assistance Agreement drafts, made the first on-site 
visits to meet with the districts complete planning teams for the 
first time, negotiated the CAAs, and set up plans and procedures 
for the next several months' activities. (See Pilot Test Plan 
for details of orientation, CAA development, and on-site 
technical assistance.) During this period, researchers refined 
data collection techniques: standardized note-taking formats, 
established procedures for recording all contacts with the sites, 
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decided which on-site technical assistance activities were 
important to observe in person, and developed procedures for 
debriefing the technical assistance providers when no observers 
were present. 

We also gathered a considerable amount of background information 
on the pilot sites in order to understand the context within 
which decisions were made and policies implemented relating to 
technology in special education. Our aim was to identify those 
factors which were most likely to affect the implementation of 
the technical assistance plans. Toward that end we conducted 
extensive telephone interviews with pilot site principals, 
special education administrators and teachers, and other staff 
involved with technology in the district. From these interviews 
and The NETWORK'S previous experience studying the process of 
change in schools, we developed a lengthy issues guide to direct 
our inquiries at the case study sites. We also reviewed this 
issues guide with each of the NAPSET liaisons to include their 
insights into the technical assistance process. The result of 
this process was an outline which could serve as a research 
strategy for analyzing contextual factors in each district, as 
well as orient our evaluation of the assistance provided (see 
Appendix A) . 

Throughout the pilot test activities, the evaluation team 
attended all staff meetings, playing the double role of 
researcher and evaluator. While the rest of the team was 
responsible for developing and implementing a variety of 
technical assistance strategies and procedures, we observed and 
documented this process so as to thoroughly understand the 
different aspects of the technical assistance models. As 
evaluators we tried to maintain a longer view of the process. We 
kept an ongoing list of questions about the project, and offered 
these to the rest of the NAPSET staff for reflection. We 
conducted participant evaluations at each meeting between NAPSET 
staff and the pilot sites, and presented the results of these at 
staff meetings. In this way we helped to identify potential 
problems in technical assistance procedures before they became 
intractable, and reaffirmed the successes that resulted through 
the experience with the pilot sites. At this point in the 
project our role as evaluators was decidedly formative. 

6.2.2 Learnings from Pilot Test 

The pilot test indicated specific ways we could improve our 
documentation and evaluation procedures, as well as suggesting 
more effective ways to approach the assistance process. For 
example, the NAPSET staff edited, clarified, and coordinated our 
early information gathering instruments, and developed a District 
Profile and Implementation Guide that more effectively 
complemented the original application form. These .forms, when 
completed by clients at the start of their association with the 
project, provided assistance providers with a solid foundation of 
background information from which to begin drafting Cooperative 
Assistance Agreements. 
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We also reviewed our issues guide in light of the pilot 
experience, and reorganized and prioritized questions to reflect 
a more solid conceptual framework developed to analyze the 
assistance process [see below]. From this framework we devised a 
set of organizing research questions which guided our site visit 
and evaluation inquiries. While we were conscious of remaining 
open to new insights about the assistance process, it was 
important to limit our issues guide and identify key research 
questions so that our time on site could be used effectively. 
Both Yin (1980, 1981) and Miles and Huberman (1984) discuss the 
need to pre-specify much of the data to be collected for case 
studies. The pilot test helped us to clarify the factors with 
most significant impact on the assistance process and focus our 
attention on these in our data collection. 

It also helped us to avoid collecting irrelevant information. It 
become clear that if we did not devise some procedures for 
focusing our data collection activities, and for ongoing data 
reduction and analysis, we would be faced with a mammoth task of 
data reduction at the end of the project year before we could 
even begin to think about analysis. In accordance with Miles and 
Huberman, we established a procedure at the beginning of Option 
Year I (which was continued throughout the project) for 
conducting periodic re-assessments of our research questions: to 
revise, clarify, and. refocus our attention on new aspects of the 
assistance process in light of information recently gathered, so 
that our data were organized according to issues and amendable to 
further analysis at a later date (Miles & Huberman, 1984). 

6.2.3 Refinement of the Conceptual Framework 

As noted above, a major learning from the pilot test was that our 
issues guide did not in fact "guide" our inquiry, since it was 
more of a "laundry list" of possible relevant factors than an 
outline of primary factors that would indeed be important in 
understanding the assistance process. Therefore our first step 
in the evaluation design for Option Year I was to construct a 
conceptual framework to focus our inquiries. Using our knowledge 
of the change process, as well as information gathered from the 
assistance providers and key participants at the pilot LEAs, we 
developed a framework to show the relationships among what we 
believed were the key variables in the technical assistance 
process. We used the conceptual framework to guide our inquiry, 
revising it as necessary as we continued to collect and analyze 
our data. Our primary interest was in how computer technology 
could be successfully implemented in a variety of special 
education programs. The conceptual framework, illustrated in 
Figure 1, showed the interaction of key variables over time, 
focusing attention on the implementation process and the outcomes 
of that process. We began with the independent variables which 
impinge on implementation — the first, external factors , 
including the demographics of the district, state, and 
intermediate unit policies, and available resources; second, the 
structure and dynamics of the LEA, labelled here as internal 
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context , third, the nature of the innovation itself, and fourth, 
the nature of the technical assistance model developed by NAPSET 
(see Part I). Each of these factors we believed would affect the 
implementation process ; the construction of a local planning 
team, the initial development of the CAA and the procedures for 
carrying out this plan, and the amount of support administrators, 
teachers, and parents would give to the effort. We assumed, 
however, the impact of the technical assistance model would be 
mediated by the individualized technical assistance designed to 
meet the needs of each client site. 

We expected that the implementation of the technical assistance 
plan would have two types of outcomes: immediate changes in the 
SPED program and long range effects on the school district. In 
addition, the NAPSET proposal specified a third outcome, the 
development of successful technical assistance strategies . 
■Adjustments made to the CAA and changes in teacher attitudes and 
practices were defined as implementation outcomes , while changes 
in organizational rules and norms providing for institutionali- 
zation of new practices, increased effectiveness with students, 
teacher satisfaction, and professional enhancement were 
considered final outcomes . Final outcomes also included 
unanticipated side effects such as increased job mobility, 
disrupted coherence with schools, and changes in social 
relationships within the classrooms as a result of the 
introduction of technology. 

The third outcome, descriptions of successful technical 
assistance strategies , would be the result of our evaluation. A 
number of variables already appeared salient as technical 
assistance providers worked with the pilot sites. These included 
the choice of goals and activities at individual sites; the 
relative emphasis on substantive information or process concerns; 
and the amouni; of assistance provided. 

Having laid out this conceptual framework, we developed a set of 
explanatory research questions. These questions covered four 
main categories: the context of the LEA as a social system 
including internal and external factors; the characteristics of 
the technical assistance provided; the implementation process and 
implementation outcomes; and the ultimate outcomes of technical 
assistance (see Section 5.2 above). 

These questions, like the conceptual framework, were revised and 
more clearly focused as we began to collect and analyze our data 
[see data analysis below]. 

6 . 3 Site Selection 

Seven LEAs* out of a total of 38 Year I sites were chosen to be 
followed as case studies. A number of criteria were used to 
create as varied a sample as possible. Since our goal was to 
describe a successful technical assistance model which could be 
tailored to many different contexts, we looked for LEAs that 
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I varied in geography, demography, technological sophistication and 

* resource availability, and organizational structure. 

I *Representing six clients; two LEAs were associated with a single 

I.E.U. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: 



FIGURE 1 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY 



EXTERNAL FACTORS 




- LEA demographics 




- resources 




- IEU Influence 




- state influence 


*- 



Characteristics of 
a TECHNOLOGICAL 
INNOVATION 



INTERNAL CONTEXT 

- school popula- 
tion 

- available 
resources 

- SPED program 

- internal 
dynamics 

- readiness for 
change 



IMPLEMENTATION 
PROCESS 

local planning team 
implementation of 
CAA 

internal support 

• kind 

• people 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
DELIVERED 

■ on-site assistance 

• off-site assistance 

• liaison 

• style and approach 
one or two years of 
assistance 



NAPSET TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE MODEL 

focus on planning 
use of local plan- 
ning team 
five days on-site 
assistance/year 
unlimited off-site 
assistance 
expectation of 
local initiative 
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IMPLEMENTATION 
OUTCOMES 

transformations of 

• CAA 

• users 

• innovations 

• organization 
unanticipated out- 
comes 



FINAL OUTCOMES 

institutionalization 
of the innovations 
institutionalization 
of the the planning 
and implementation 
other effects 



SUCCESSFUL TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE STRATEGIES 

- variable emphasis 
(product vs. 

process) 

- choice of goals 

- specific activities 

- intensity of assis- 
tance 

- duration of assis- 
tance 
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Since we were interested in the way in which educational 
collaboratives could promote technical assistance, we chose two 
sites associated with the Oswego County Intermediate Educational 
Unit and one LEA associated with a northeast State Education 
Agency. The SEA itself was also included in our sample. The 
Oswego sites included Fairleigh, an upper middle class suburb, 
with fairly extensive technological resources, and Hollis, a 
small school district, mixed rural and suburban, with scarce 
resources. 

Other sites included Upton, a large midwestern urban school 
district; Molina, a mixed rural-suburban district in the 
Southwest; and Concordia, a medium-sized southern port city. 
Upton shares characteristics with many aging industrial cities of 
the northeast with shrinking financial resources, while Molina 
represents the economic expansion and growth of the sunbelt, and 
has a reputation for educational excellence. Ethnic and racial 
diversity were sought in the Molina, Upton, and Concordia 
districts, while rural concerns were addressed in Hollis and the 
"Northeast" SEA. All of the districts chosen demonstrated a high 
level of interest in and commitment to the goals and requirements 
of the NAPSET project. The level of use of technology within 
these SPED programs varied widely both across sites and 
internally. Fairleigh teachers had access to a broad range of 
hardware and software, while Upton teachers could not get the few 
computers they did have out of storage. No site was 
exceptionally sophisticated in the use of technology. 

An additional criteria for selection involved the assignment of 
NAPSET technical assistance staff liaisons. Because past studies 
have shown that the personalities, perspectives, and personal 
skills of individuals providing assistance can affect the 
project's success (Louis et al., 1981; Rosenblum & Louis, 1981; 
Schmuck, 1968), we wanted variation in the assistance providers 
who worked with the case study sites. Each of the five technical 
assistance staff members worked with at least one of the case 
study sites. 

6 . 4 Data Collection 

Procedures for data collection included one on-site visit, 
interviews with key NAPSET project participants on-site 
throughout the year and a half of documentation, the debriefing 
of assistance providers throughout the duration of the project, 
the collection of all documents pertinent to NAPSET assistance, 
and attendance at all NAPSET staff meetings. Interviews, 
evaluations, questionnaires, and other forms of documentation 
were shaped by the issues guide, the conceptual framework and the 
research questions developed and refined during the pilot test. 

Interviews and questionnaires were the primary means of 
collecting data throughout the project. In addition to the on- 
site visits (discussed below) , interviews with client site 
participants took place at regular intervals, beginning at the 
fall orientation meeting for the first year sites, and continuing 
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over the telephone through the midyear point of the second year, 
January 1986. 

Our first interviews with case study participants took place in 
October 1984 at the Year I Orientation Meeting in Danvers, 
Massachusetts. Case study researchers spent one to two hours 
with local planning team coordinators. Using a focused interview 
format, we gathered information concerning district expectations, 
attitudes toward technology and innovation, support for special 
education within the district, and any significant relationships 
among district personnel and/or community members that might 
affect the outcome of the NAPSET programs. These interviews were 
designed to elicit information concerning the external and 
internal context variables defined in the conceptual framework. 

The first set of interviews set the stage for the on-site visits 
which took place during the following December, January, and 
February. Each case study site was visited for two days by a 
case study researcher. The researchers preceded the first NAPSET 
liaison on-site visit by one day, so the second day was spent 
observing the liaison's first day on site. During these visits 
researchers were able to meet with the district administrators, 
local planning team members, computer coordinators, and special 
education staff both informally and formally, thereby acquiring a 
sense of the district, its special education program, and the use 
of technology prior to the NAPSET interventions. During the 
second day of the visits, researchers observed the NAPSET liaison 
as s/he established a working relationship with the local 
planning team, and began the process of developing a technical 
assistance strategy. Following these meetings, researchers 
debriefed the assistance providers to compare observations and 
establish procedures for debriefing future on-site visits when 
the researchers would not be present. These off-site debriefing 
sessions were followed up with phone calls to client site 
personnel to obtain several perspectives on the events that 
transpired. 

The initial on-site visits were extremely important since all 
other contact by the evaluation staff with the case study sites 
took place either over the telephone or through interviews 
conducted with team coordinators at the Year II Orientation 
Meeting in August, 1985. During the on-site visit researchers 
assessed district conditions prior to intervention and 
established relationships with key NAPSET participants, whom they 
later called for updates on the project's implementation and 
outcomes. Interviews which focused on these issues took place 
during the spring of 1985, again in the fall, either by phone or 
at the Orientation, and in a final round during January 1986. 
Data collection from case study sites was terminated after the 
first year and a half of NAPSET interventions. 

Since researchers had only intermittent direct contact with 
sites, other means of following the interventions and 
implementation processes had to be established. Clients were 
asked to send minutes of all LPT meetings, as well as any other 
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written documentation in the form of reports, newsletters, memos, 
etc. to the case study researchers. District profiles, client 
applications, and Cooperative Assistance Agreements also provided 
important data. In addition, liaisons were asked to keep 
accurate records of field visits, mail, phone, and/or 
telecommunication contacts with their sites and researchers had 
access to this documentation. Thus, liaisons provided much of 
the primary descriptive data about their sites. Moreover, 
researchers attended all staff meetings where liaisons raised 
issues and concerns which came up in the course of their site 
visits and discussed the interventions they were planning. Here, 
the information liaisons provided might be either descriptive or 
interprative in nature. 

Since liaisons were the primary link between case study 
researchers and their sites, considerable effort was made to 
establish sound methods of documentation, and techniques for 
debriefing. Liaisons wrote detailed site contact reports after 
each visit to their sites, and researchers interviewed them about 
these visits when they returned. This yielded both descriptive 
and interpretive data on the sites themselves and on the 
interventions . 

Case study researchers made every effort to record the dimensions 
of the assistance providers' interventions, as well as their 
clients' progress toward completion of their CAA. Periodically 
the researchers also sent around memos asking liaisons to reflect 
upon their technical assistance activity by describing such 
things as what they considered most important in providing 
technical assistance, the kind of relationship they established 
with their clients, the relative progress of their sites, etc. 
Here, researchers used liaisons as informants about their own 
role. Participant observation at staff meetings yielded more 
information about the liaisons' mode of providing technical 
assistance . 

Although the most thorough data collection focused on case study 
sites, liaisons kept similar records of their contacts with all 
of their NAPSET sites. These records were used to develop 
smaller case study reports or "vignettes" of a number of 
interesting NAPSET sites not in the original sample. This 
information was extremely helpful in expanding the database for 
cross-case analysis and testing hypotheses generated by case 
study data. The vignettes enabled us to explore relationships 
between factors and conditions not represented in the case study 
sites. 

Finally, a single round of interviews was conducted with the 
NAPSET local coordinators from selected Year I sites that did not 
continue to receive assistance beyond the first year. These 
interviews were designed to elicit information concerning the 
impact of NAPSET beyond the actual period of intervention. Since 
our technical assistance model was designed to facilitate long- 
term change, it was important to determine the final outcome of 
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I As mentioned above (see Section 6.4), data collection procedures 
were focused initially by our issues guide, conceptual framework, 
and research questions. Rather than collecting information about 
every aspect of a school district, interview guides were designed 

I to focus in on those variables we believed would influence the 
technical assistance process. Even so, early interviews covered 
a broad range of topics in order to elicit information about 

■organizational and social context, while later interviews focused 
more specifically on those conditions which seemed to impact the 
implementation and outcomes of the NAPSET project most directly. 
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changes initiated by the NAPSET project, the extent to which 
these changes had been institutionalized, and the capacity of 
these districts to continue to integrate technology into their 
special education programs in the future. 

6.5 Data Processing 

As with any qualitative study, we approached the task of data 
analysis in the NAPSET project with the knowledge that our 
written documentation from field notes and interviews would 
amount to hundreds of pages. Following the advice of Miles and 
Huberman (1984), and using their data analysis techniques, we 
began the process of sifting through and organizing our data as 
soon as we began to collect material. 



Data gathered during the first year of assistance was organized 
into descriptive interim case study reports. By following the 
conceptual framework outline, these reports put the data into a 
format through which we could begin to compare information, both 
within and across sites. These reports gave us some indication 
of the gaps in our data on particular sites, as well as which 
issues were reappearing across sites. To make cross-site 
comparisons more easily, we reduced these 20-30 page descriptions 
to one page charts which described site conditions, the technical 
assistance process, implementation and outcomes. These were the 
first of a series of what Miles and Huberman (1984) refer to as 
"displays": spatial representations which condense and present 
qualitative data in a systematic, ordered form. We used displays 
in a variety of ways throughout the analysis to summarize data, 
test hypotheses, and indicate when additional analysis was 
necessary (see Display 1, Appendix B) . 

Although useful in comparing what happened at each of the client 
sites, the summary flow charts did not illuminate causal 
connections. Variables appearing on the flow charts needed to be 
reordered and new variables considered to indicate which factors 
had an impact on the success or failure of the project. To do 
this we constructed displays detailing CAA goals, NAPSET 
interventions, team and school district activities, . and outcomes 
(see Display 2, Appendix B) . Ordering sites from most successful 
to least successful, we then constructed displays which 
highlighted the various site conditions affecting the process 
(see Display 3, Appendix B) . These displays helped us devise an 
intermediate set of research questions, which could be answered 
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by analyzing the combinations of variables which seemed to 
facilitate or impede success. These questions grounded our 
original, more abstract research questions, and allowed for a 
more substantive analysis of the issues. We articulated them as 
follows: 

1. What factors in the internal or external context of 
the client sites inhibit or promote the success of 
the NAPSET technical assistance model? 

a. What constitutes district readiness for change? 

b. What constitutes an effective LPT, and why? 

— how does leadership relate to effectiveness? 

— how do team knowledge and skills relate to team 
effectiveness? 

— do teams with a "technology champion" seem, more 
effective? 

c. Do team effectiveness and successful outcomes 
go hand in hand? If not, what is needed in 
addition for an LPT to achieve successful 
outcomes? 

d. Does the client site's level of use of technology in 
education affect outcomes? 

2. How do the characteristics of a particular technical 
assistance strategy, i.e., goals and activities 
designed for an individual site, 
impact the success of the technical assistance 
process? 

a. What is the target of the liaison's activity in 

each district? 

b. Are these appropriate given the district's level 
of use of technology? 

c. Are goals and activities geared to a district's 
readiness for change? 

3. Given that liaisons as a group approached the job of 
providing technical assistance similarly, did any 
component of their personal style or area of expertise 
have a significant impact on outcomes in the districts? 

4 . To what extent were new technology practices 
implemented and institutionalized by NAPSET clients? 

a. Were there changes in level of use of technology 
in client districts? 
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c. How did the intensity and duration of technical 
assistance affect these outcomes? 

Realizing that questions concerning implementation and " 
institutionalization (i.e., outcomes) were implicit in each of 
the first three questions, we shifted the focus of question four 
to ask: 

To what extent did the intensity and duration of technical 
assistance impact the outcomes of the technical assistance 
process? 

— would a longer technical assistance period ha^e 
allowed for a greater level of implementation and 
institutionalization? 

— could clients have benefitted from a greater 
level of direct contact with an assistance 
provider? 

A similar set of questions seemed to apply to the IEU and SEA 
included in our case study sample, although success or failure 
were necessarily defined with regional goals in mind. In 
addition, by examining data from other IEU and SEA clients sites, 
we found that we needed to ask some questions about the structure 
of the regional organization itself, since these organizations 
varied so dramatically from state to state. Appropriate goals 
and activities at the regional level, it appeared, needed to be 
determined according to the particular regional structure. 

Some additional data collection and processing was required to 
enable us to answer the four questions detailed above, and in 
particular to understand the impact of intensity and duration of 
technical assistance on outcomes. Since all case study sites 
with the exception of Upton received two years of NAPSET 
assistance, we needed to expand our data pool to answer question 
#4. This was the reason we conducted follow-up interviews with 
local coordinators from the first year sites which had received 
only one year of assistance. These interviews focused on ongoing 
implementation of technology in the district and final outcomes: 
permanent changes. The data were analyzed using similar 
techniques to those used for the case study data. The task was 
made easier by enlisting the assistance providers' help in 
identifying relevant data concerning "site conditions" on 
matrices designed by the evaluation/research team. In this way, 
data were also provided for further testing of hypotheses 
generated by displays of the case study materials. 

As the preceding section should indicate, data processing and 
data analysis were inextricably intertwined in the NAPSET 
project. The process of condensing and ordering qualitative data 
is itself an analytic process. The relationships between 
variables revealed in one display suggest new analytic hypotheses 
to be examined in another display, and the process continues 
until the full complexity of relationships between variables 
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begins to become clear. Occasionally the process required more 
data collection to test new hypotheses; we accomplished this 
through targeted phone calls and/or interviews to fill out the 
data set. 
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7.0 CROSS-CASE ANALYSIS 

7 . 1 Introduction 

As described in the Methodology section (6.0) above, the 
cross-case analysis was designed to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the NAPSET technical assistance model when implemented in a 
variety of local and regional contexts. In this section of the 
report we discuss our findings, focusing on the four questions 
which came to define the parameters of our research (see Section 
6.5). These questions address four critical issues: 

1. the impact of site condition variables on project 
outcomes ; 

2. the impact of particular technical assistance 
strategies, i.e., the goals and activities 
implemented at any given client site, on project 
outcomes ; 

3. the impact of the assistance provider's individual 
style, expertise, or approach on project outcomes; 
and 

4. the impact of the intensity and duration of 
technical assistance on project outcomes. 

As discussed above (Section 5.2), we were concerned with impact 
on three outcomes, representing a hierarchy of success: 1) the 
development and/or implementation of new practices in the area of 
special education; 2) the degree to which these practices were 
institutionalized; and 3) the degree to which districts 
institutionalized a process for continuing to address issues of 
special education technology. Those sites that accomplished only 
goals in category 1 were considered less successful than those 
that accomplished goals in categories 1 and 2, etc. Judgments 
made with regard to clients' success within and across 
categories are backed up throughout the text with extensive 
descriptive data from case studies and vignettes. Full case 
studies and vignette descriptions are included in Appendices C 
and D. These provide a more complete understanding of the 
technical assistance process as it unfolded within each client 
site. 



7 . 2 Summary of Findings 

As described in Section 6.0 above, case study sites were chosen 
to represent regional, demographic, and organizational variation, 
as well as the range of technical sophistication found in 
special education programs nationwide. In addition, all NAPSET 
liaisons were represented in the sample, each having been 
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assigned at least one case study client to determine the impact 
of their individual styles on the technical assistance process. 
In analyzing our data, however, we found that this variable was 
much less significant than site specific variables in determining 
the outcomes of the technical assistance process (see Section 
7.4.3 for further discussion of this point). 

Figure 2 summarizes our findings through a schematic drawing 
showing the relationship of site-specific variables, technical 
assistance strategies, and outcomes. Technical assistance 
strategy is broken down into two sets of variables: the goals 
and activities identified on a client site's Cooperative 
Assistance Agreement and the amount of assistance provided over a 
certain period of time (intensity and duration) . The impact of 
individual liaisons is not included in the figure because we 
found this variable to be of little consequence in determining 
outcomes . 

The site specific variables found to have the most impact on the 
outcomes of the technical assistance process were 1) the level of 
use of technology in the special education program, 2) the 
district's readiness to make change, 3) the nature of the local 
planning team, and 4) the quality of team leadership. 
Corroborating other studies of the implementation of new 
practices, we found that regional and demographic factors had 
little impact on the technical assistance process (see Louis et 
al. , 1981) . 

In analyzing our data we also considered a fifth site specific 
variable — organizational context. Assistance was provided to a 
number of IEUs and to an SEA to determine effectiveness of 
assistance strategies within multi-district units. We found that 
the four variables identified above had a similar impact on the 
outcomes of the technical assistance process at these sites as 
well. Figure 2, thus, refers to findings across single and 
multi-district contexts. Specific findings with regard to 
differences in the technical assistance process at the IEU and 
SEA level are discussed in Section 7.5. 

The way in which the site specific variables affected the 
technical assistance process — and hence the outcomes — was 
more complex than we had anticipated. Three variables affected 
outcomes directly: readiness to make change (at very low and very 
high levels) , the quality of team leadership, and the level of 
process skills and commitment evident among team members. Other 
site specific variables were significant in terms of their impact 
on the choice of goals and activities for any given site and the 
effectiveness of that choice in terms of the level of intensity 
and the duration of services offered. For example, a 
technical assistance strategy was most successful when it was 
carefully geared to the level of use of technology in the 
client's special education program, to the problematic aspects of 
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readiness where readiness was not so low as to preclude the 
possibility of an effective assistance plan, and to the level of 
LPT members' knowledge and skills in the areas of technology and 
planning. Similarly, adequate levels of technical assistance 
could only be determined in relationship to the specific site 
conditions encountered by the assistance providers.- For example, 
clients at very low levels of use would have benefitted from 
assistance provided over a longer period of time, just as clients 
with poor planning team process skills might have benefitted from 
more intense levels of assistance. 

Prior to turning to our discussion of the cross-case analysis 
findings, we provide a brief description of each of the case 
study sites and vignettes used to illustrate the rest of the 
report (see Appendix C for full length case studies). These 
descriptions are designed to provide the reader with a sense of 
the settings in which the NAPSET interventions took place; 
descriptions of the intervention process itself are integrated 
throughout the text. 

7 . 3 Synopses of Case Study Sites and Vignettes 

Molina Unified School District . Molina is a rapidly growing, 
largely suburban district in the heart of the sunbelt. With 
47,000 students, the district was one of the largest 
participating in the NAPSET project. Three-hundred special 
education teachers coordinate programs for fifteen different 
special needs and conditions, and the district provides many 
support services for special students as well. 

Other than purchasing three microcomputers with peripherals for 
its physically handicapped program, Molina had done very little 
to support the use of advanced technology in special education 
prior to their participation in the NAPSET project. Though 
committed to "quality education," the district administration 
questioned both the educational value and the financial wisdom of 
using advanced technology with special needs students. 

The Molina planning team was composed of a diverse group of 
special education teachers, administrators and specialists, 
regular educators and parents. A special education consultant in 
the district special education office provided committed 
leadership and direction for a team with diverse interests and 
perspectives. 

Concordia County School District . Almost as large as Molina, the 
Concordia school district is less administratively centralized. 
The district includes both the center city schools of this 
historic seaport, and the rural schools of the surrounding 
county. Special education programs are given little support by 
the upper level administrators who consider the program to be a 
financial drain on scarce district resources. 
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The district had begun to develop a technology program, although 
primarily in regular education, prior to NAPSET. A good number 
of microcomputers were distributed throughout the district, and a 
full time computer coordinator had been employed. -A few special 
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education administrators had also developed an interest in 
technology and were pursuing options such as developing a 
computerized IEP system. 

The Concordia LPT was comprised of district disability area 
specialists with highly developed process and planning skills and 
a level of technological knowledge which exceeded that of the 
majority of special educators in the district. Team leadership 
was provided by the Director of Pupil Personnel Services, whose 
sense of district politics and commitment to the project 
contributed a great deal to the success of the team's efforts. 

Upton School District . A small midwestern city in the industrial 
heartland, Upton is now in serious economic decline. Of the 
16,000 students enrolled in the district, 80% qualify for the 
federally-funded school lunch program. A powerful political 
body, the School Board is extremely conservative and provides 
little support for special education. 

In the year prior to the NAPSET intervention, the Upton school 
district made a significant investment in computer technology. 
However, as a result of the district computer committee's failure 
to take into account an increase in school enrollment in their 
original distribution plan, the computers were still sitting in 
storage. Filled beyond capacity, most of the school buildings 
had no space for the computer labs originally proposed and as yet 
no one had proposed a viable alternative. 

As in Concordia, the local planning team was comprised of 
district disability area specialists. Although energetic and 
capable, they were seriously overworked and somewhat cynical 
about the likelihood of any real change occurring through the 
NAPSET effort. Moreover, the special education supervisor who 
had taken on the role of NAPSET team coordinator was overburdened 
with competing priorities and failed to address his NAPSET 
responsibilities adequately. 

Oswego Intermediate School District . Our intermediate unit case 
study site, the Oswego ISD offers a variety of educational 
services at little or no cost to the 28 LEAs in Oswego County, a 
geographical area adjacent to a major northern industrial city. 
Funded by a county millage, a small percentage of federal funding 
and independent grants, the ISD has extensive resources. In 
recent years these resources have been funnelled into a number of 
technology-related programs and projects that include programs 
for handicapped students. The ISD now owns over $100,000 worth 
of adaptive/assistive devices for circulating use, employs a 
full-time augmentive communication specialist, and runs a state- 
funded project which disseminates technology information to 
special educators throughout the county. 
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Aware that local districts often dislike outside intervention, 
the ISD is cautious with regard to program outreach. LEAs are 
expected to be proactive and to make use of the services offered 
without much encouragement from the ISD. Consequently, a number 
of excellent ISD programs seem to be underutilized. 

The LEAs served by the Oswego ISD range from wealthy suburban to 
rural and relatively poor. The four districts which participated 
in the NAPSET project represented this demographic diversity. Of 
these four, two were chosen as case study sites: Hollis, a poor, 
semi-rural blue collar community, and Fairleigh, a wealthy 
suburb . 

Although a cross-district planning team was constructed at the 
intermediate unit level, the participating Oswego County LEAs 
made a decision early on in the project to divide their allotted 
assistance (10 days) between all four districts. Consequently 
Hollis and Fairleigh participated in the NAPSET project much like 
other local districts; however, they received less on-site 
assistance (a maximum of two and one half as opposed to five 
days) . 

A small community, Hollis serves 3,835 students of which 350 are 
identified as having special needs. Only high incidence special 
needs students are served in district; students with more severe 
handicapping conditions are sent to intermediate unit programs 
centered in other local districts. Hard hit by economic 
recession, the Hollis Schools had instituted a "no frills" 
curriculum eliminating all art, music, and physical education 
programs. Nonetheless, Hollis has a reputation for academic 
excellence, and an administration supportive of special education 
programs. 

Although short on resources, Hollis had developed a fairly 
sophisticated computer program, particularly at the elementary 
level. Not wanting to be left behind, the special education 
director had made sure that computers were purchased for his 
program as well. At the start of the NAPSET project every 
special education classroom in Hollis had an Atari microcomputer 
and access to some appropriate software. Although these 
computers were not being used to their fullest capacity, a number 
of teachers had developed a sincere commitment to the use of 
technology with their handicapped students. These teachers, 
along with the elementary computer coordinator and the special 
education director, comprised the NAPSET team. 

Fairleigh . one of the Oswego schools' wealthier districts, is a 
large upper middle class suburb, with approximately 10,500 
students to contrast with Hollis 's 3,850. The schools, rich in 
resources and well-supported by the community, reflect the 
strength of the city's financial base. Fairleigh runs six of the 
ISD "center" programs for students with low-incidence 
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handicapping conditions, and supports its own special education 
programs quite generously. In the area of technology use, 
however, much less has been accomplished in special education 
than in general education. 

The Fairleigh LPT included special educators from the low 
incidence center programs and the high incidence district 
programs, causing a high degree of conflict over appropriate 
district goals and direction. The team coordinator, an in- 
district special education consultant, lacking support from the 
special education director, had difficulty asserting herself and 
was unable to resolve the conflicts that were hindering the 
planning team's progress. 

"Northeast" Department of Educational and Cultural Services . The 
"Northeast" SEA was the only state level agency included in the 
NAPSET project. "Northeast" is a rural, sparsely populated state 
with few resources. Of the approximately 225,000 students 
attending school, 27,000 have special needs. 

A strong ethic of local determination makes it difficult for the 
state department to intervene directly in the affairs of local 
districts. To provide for local input and a sense of local 
ownership three local districts were asked to join in the NAPSET 
effort as co-participants. All three districts had 
representatives of the state level NAPSET team, while one of the 
three, Bremen, also established a local NAPSET team. (Another 
case study site, Bremen will be described in more detail below.) 

In 1984 the State Department conducted a survey of the use of 
microcomputers in special education across the state. Initial 
results were favorable, indicating that over 60% of the districts 
were at least beginning to use micros with their special needs 
students. This survey precipitated the State Department's 
decision to attempt to take on a leadership role in promoting the 
use of technology in local special education programs through 
NAPSET. 

In addition to the local representatives on the state level 
NAPSET team, two state department officials, a computer 
consultant and an information specialist associated with the 
Division of Special Education participated. A computer 
enthusiast, the information specialist coordinated the effort. 
Although highly committed to the project, she was inexperienced 
and had difficulty directing the team effort. 

Bremen School District . Bremen is a small, but growing rural 
community. Although the student population is small — 2,600 in 
all — schools are overcrowded and resources are limited. The 
special education program, however, is fully funded by the state, 
and well-supported by the district superintendent. The program 
serves 320 students. 
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Although not highly sophisticated with regard to technology, 
Bremen had established computer labs at the elementary, junior 
high, and high school levels prior to NAPSET. The choice of 
hardware (TRS-80's) and software, however, excluded special needs 
students from full participation. The special education director 
intended to use NAPSET to address this inequity. 
A local planning team, comprised of four special education 
teachers and coordinated by the special education director, was 
established to focus on local issues. The director also 
participated on the state level team, acting as liaison between 
the state and local teams. Nonetheless the local effort 
proceeded almost entirely separately from the state level 
planning process. 

The coordinator of the local planning team was highly energetic, 
knowledgeable about computers, and well-respected within his 
district. However, because other team members lacked experience 
in using technology, the coordinator completely dominated the 
local planning effort. He used his team to approve decisions 
already made as opposed to encouraging their participation in the 
decision making process. 

Vignettes 

Millville . The smallest and least sophisticated of all the 
NAPSET sites, Millville is a rural community situated in the 
heart of the midwest. The total school population is 226 
students; the special education staff consists of one and one- 
half FTEs. 

Although no one was as yet able to use them, the Millville school 
district owned two Apple lies and a Macintosh at the start of the 
NAPSET project. The district intended to use these computers in 
the regular and special education programs for instructional as 
well as administrative purposes. 

Millville 's planning team included the district superintendent, a 
math teacher, the school librarian and the full-time special 
educator. Although the team was coordinated by the special 
education teacher who lacked knowledge and experience both with 
regard to technology and district-wide planning, the enthusiastic 
support of the superintendent spurred on the team's efforts. 

Franklin . In terms of sheer productivity, Franklin was by far . 
NAPSET' s most successful client site. Technology implementation 
was a priority at the state and local level in this northwest 
urban center. Over 500 microcomputers had been purchased by the 
district and were being used at varying levels of sophistication 
by teachers and administrators. Nonetheless, the growth of the 
technology program had been haphazard and special education was 
still far behind. 
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Thirteen thousand (13,000) students attend the Franklin schools; 
of these 2000 receive special education services. The special 
education director was an enthusiastic technology supporter, and 
put significant time and energy into coordinating the NAPSET 
project. Moreover, team members were highly committed and, in 
general, fairly sophisticated technology users. This allowed the 
team to implement changes more quickly than other districts since 
they did not need to spend a great deal of time educating 
themselves about technology. 

Oxford . A medium-sized east coast suburb, Oxford has a student 
population of 4,000. The special education department serves 240 
students and is well-supported by the district. 

Oxford was one of the more technologically sophisticated NAPSET 
sites. Each of the school buildings had at least one computer 
lab, the high school had developed a four year computer 
curriculum, and 85% of the district staff had completed at least 
one computer training course. Moreover, the special education 
program had been provided with one microcomputer per building in 
addition to access to equipment purchased for regular education. 

The Oxford team differed from most other NAPSET teams in that no 
administrators actively participated. The team was coordinated 
by a young special education teacher who was highly committed to 
the project but had little experience in planning for change. 
Given support by both the special education director and the 
team's NAPSET liaison, however, she became a skillful and 
articulate team leader. 

Northboro . Approximately the same size district as Oxford, 
Northboro is also a northeastern suburb. Five hundred students, 
a considerably higher percentage than in Oxford, are served by 
the special education program. 

At the outset of the NAPSET project Northboro was in Phase 1 of a 
three year computer plan. Computer committees had been 
established at the high school, junior high, and elementary 
levels and 21 Apple lies had been purchased for a high school 
computer lab. The computer plan, however, did not address the 
needs of special education. 

Although the district computer coordinator intended to direct the 
NAPSET effort, he left the district just prior to the initiation 
of the project. Consequently the special education director, who 
was much less committed to the implementation of technology, 
became the team coordinator. Her lack of enthusiasm seemed to 
affect the commitment of all the team members; thus attendance at 
meetings, workshops, and training sessions was sporadic at best. 

Redcl if f/Jaspar . Neighboring but separate districts in the 
western part of the country, Redcliff and Jaspar applied to the 
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NAPSET project as a single client site. Although they developed 
a single CAA, differences in district conditions, organization, 
politics, etc. led them to establish two separate planning teams. 

The larger of the two districts, Redcliff, is a semi-rural 
community with a school population of 3,4 00 students. Four 
hundred (400) students are served by the special education 
program. Redcliff had already established a fairly sophisticated 
regular education computer program, and was working on the 
implementation of computers in special education as well. 
Workshops and inservice training for special educators had been 
provided, and many teachers were using drill and practice 
software in their classrooms. 

The NAPSET effort in Redcliff was directed by a program 
specialist who had been given responsibility for developing the 
special education technology program two years earlier. Although 
highly committed to the NAPSET project herself, she was unable to 
garner much enthusiasm among other team members. The situation 
was exacerbated by a lack of clear support from higher level 
district administrators. 

Jaspar is a very small, K-8 district with only 380 students. 
Special education students had access to the district computer 
center with its 16 micros, as well as two Apple 11+ computers 
purchased exclusively for the special education program. Because 
the district is so small a separate NAPSET team was never 
established. The five special education teachers and the program 
coordinator used their weekly staff meetings as a forum through 
which to address technology issues. NAPSET simply became part of 
the weekly agenda. This was a highly effective means of 
incorporating technology planning into the on-going activities of 
the special education departnent. 

Manchester County Intermediate Unit . The Manchester County 
Intermediate Unit serves the needs of 21 rural and suburban 
school districts located outside an eastern urban center. In the 
area of special education, the IU provides coordinating and 
consultative services to its member school districts as well as 
providing direct service special education programs for low 
incidence and severely handicapped populations. Unlike the 
Oswego ISD, the Manchester IU has good working relationships with 
all of its constituent districts and its services are used 
effectively throughout the area. Five LEAs associated with the 
IU participated in the NAPSET project. 

NAPSET was the second special education technology project 
undertaken by the IU. At the start of NAPSET, Manchester was in 
the third year of a field test study exploring technology 
applications in special education. Thirty special educators at 
the intermediate unit were involved in the project.- 
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The five LEAs participating in NAPSET were at varying levels of 
sophistication, but all had reached at least a preparation level 
of use. The special education directors from each district sat 
on the IU planning team along with three IU employees (including 
technology specialists.) 

These directors also met together regularly with the rest of the 
special education directors in the county. The system of 
communication and initial support between IU member districts was 
such that the LEAs participating in the NAPSET project were able 
to establish reliable local planning teams with no more direct 
NAPSET support than what the local coordinators received at the 
IU planning team meetings. The well-established and well run IU 
infrastructure facilitated this highly successful effort at 
regional assistance provision. 

7 . 4 Cross-case Findings 

In the following sections we present the cross-case findings 
by addressing each of our four primary research questions in 
turn. 

7.4.1 How did site-specific conditions affect the outcomes of 
the NAPSET technical assistance process? 

As discussed above (Section 7.1), our analysis of the case study 
data indicated that there were five significant site-specific 
variables which affected the success of the process. We defined 
these variables as follows: 

1) The District's Readiness to Make Change. Three 
factors appeared to be critical with regard to 
"readiness" : 

— the degree of administrative support for the 
change effort; 

— the amount of staff time available to work on 
the project; and 

— access to monetary resources within the 
district . 

2) The Nature of the Local Planning Team . Local 
planning teams were quite diverse and could be 
described in terms of a number of different 
characteristics. We found it most useful to 
analyze team composition, not in terms of 
individual roles, ages, or social position, but 
rather, in terms of: 
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~ the team's level of knowledge and skill re 
technology; 



the team's level of interest and/or skill re 
planning for change; 

— team process skills; and 

the level of team commitment to the process 
of technology implementation. 

3) Qu ality of Team Leadershi p. Leadership was defined 
in terms of an individual's ability to coordinate a 
team effort, as opposed to their ability to 
implement the NAPSET project alone 

4 > .The Level of Use of Technology in the Sp ^n-i^l 

Education Program prior to the NAPSET Intervention 
Described m more detail below (Section 7.4 2) 
level of use refers to the degree to which ' ' 
microcomputers were integrated into instructional 
and administrative practices within the special 
education programs and the degree to which teachers 
and administrators were comfortable with their use. 

5 ) The Organizational . Context . Each of the three 

S^™° f ec ?ucational organizations included in the 
NAPSET pro:ect — LEAs , IEUs, SEAs — provided a 
different context with different types of 
f^ 1 ^ 31106 ne eds. Thus we analyzed the success of 
NAPSET technical assistance separately in each of 
these types of organizations. We found, however, 
that most factors affecting outcomes in one context 
had the same or similar effect in the others. 
Because most of our client sites were individual 
LEAs, we have conducted our cross-case analysis 
using LEAs as our unit of comparison. We 
occasionally refer to the multi-district sites in 
our cross-case discussion, since we found that 
organizational context had no particular bearing on 
many of the factors considered therein. [For 
simplicity's sake we have clustered our analyses of 
the differences of providing technical assistance 
to multi-district sites ii Section 7.5.] 

In analyzing site-specific variables we found that the level of 
district readiness, team process skills and commitment, ar. i team 
leadership all had a direct impact on the outcomes of the 
technical assistance process regardless of the exact 
configuration of the intervention. Unlike the RDU Study (Louis 
et al., 1981) our findings suggest that these variables were 
stronger than the dimensions of the intervention in determining 
final outcomes. Other site-specific conditions did hot affect 
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outcomes directly; these included the level of use of technology 
in special education, the organizational context, and the level 
of knowledge and skills re planning and technology exhibited by 
local team members. Instead, these variables had indirect 
impact. They were critical in determining appropriate goals and 
activities, and the level of technical assistance necessary for a 
client site to achieve those goals, which in turn affected final 
outcomes. Our discussion of the impact of this set of variables 
on the technical assistance process appears under Sections 7.4.2, 
7.4.4, and 7.5 below. 

A discussion of those site-specific variables which had a direct 
impact on project outcomes follows. 
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Variable ffl: Readiness to Make Change 

Although the RDU Study found that "readiness" variables were not 
terribly significant in terms of their impact on the success of 
the RDU projects, other school improvement studies have indicated 
that readiness may be critical to successful implementation of 
innovations (Berman and McLaughlin, 1975; Huberman & Miles, 
1982) . This has been a problem for assistance providers since it 
is often the least "ready" schools which are the most in need of 
technical assistance (see Louis et al., 1984). Nonetheless, just 
as in other studies, we found that NAPSET clients characterized 
by very low readiness were unable to take advantage of the 
services, offered and made very little progress toward 
implementing new technology-related practices. 

Probably the two least successful NAPSET clients during the first 
year of service provision were Upton and Northboro. Both sites 
were characterized by very low readiness to make change. An 
enthusiastic special education director in Upton seemed to bode 
well for the success of the NAPSET project. However, lack of 
support for the project from upper level administrators, as well 
as the Board of Education, meant that the seriously under-funded 
special education department had little room for independent 
improvement. Inadequate staffing within the department left the 
special education director with little time to coordinate the 
NAPSET planning team effort, and lack of funds seemed 
insurmountable in a department which felt pessimistic even with 
regard to their ability to gain access to hardware recently 
acquired for general education. Lacking in all three readiness 
measures — administrative support, staff time and monetary 
resources — little enthusiasm could be generated among local 
team members, and the NAPSET effort never really got off the 
ground . 

With slightly better monetary resources, Northboro also suffered 
from a lack of district commitment. The person who had 
originally applied to participate in the NAPSET project left the 
district prior to the project's beginning, and no one else 
stepped forward to fill the leadership vacuum. Since the special 
education director had little interest in the project, team 
members felt uncomfortable taking release time to attend planning 
team meetings. Meetings were generally ineffective as members 
either did not show up, arrived late, or left early. The 
assistance provider found it difficult to do more than provide 
some very specific advice concerning the use of adaptive devices 
with particular students in this district. The team simply could 
not sustain any more involved activities; thus the long term 
impact of the project is likely to be insignificant. 

Just as sites at very low readiness levels had difficulty 
following through with their NAPSET commitments, client sites 
characterized by very high readiness seemed capable' of doing 
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almost anything. Regardless of the initial level of use of 
technology in the district's special education program, high 
readiness districts succeeded in implementing important changes 
in practices, and in developing new processes for implementing 
changes in the future. In a Georgia site, for example, a few 
teachers and administrators were just beginning to -explore 
technology applications when the district applied for 
participation in the NAPSET project. There was, however, a high 
level support for NAPSET, and a solid resource base. By the end 
of their first year of assistance, a number of district teachers 
had acquired the necessary hardware and software to begin using 
microcomputers with their students. Through workshops that 
focused on developing staff awareness, and training in particular 
pieces of software, teachers became genuinely excited about a new 
mode of instruction. 

Franklin represents a more sophisticated district with a very 
high "readiness" quotient. In many ways the most successful 
NAPSET site, Franklin accomplished much more than it set out to. 
In one year the team planned and conducted 35 teacher workshops, 
established a number of active "user" groups, produced a NAPSET ' 
newsletter which is now being distributed to all NAPSET sites as 
well as other districts around the country, and acquired funds to 
build a "super-computer" designed to demonstrate adaptive/ 
assistive devices throughout the district. The Franklin district 
had good monetary resources and an interest in investing in 
computer technology. The special education coordinator (who was 
a member of the NAPSET team) fostered this interest by keeping 
upper level administrators informed of the LPT's activities and 
other team members spent far more than their allotted release 
time on project activities. All the conditions were right for 
significant change. 

In most high readiness districts, local planning teams seem to be 
firmly established after one year, and are likely to continue to 
address issues of special education technology in the future. A 
high level of readiness enabled a team to move forward at a rapid 
pace, and with a degree of flexibility not possible in low 
readiness districts which seemed capable of accomplishing only 
very limited goals. Their rapid progress meant they were far 
more likely to reach the point of being able to institutionalize 
either the innovation itself or the change-making process. 

Other factors, of course, contributed to the success of high 
readiness districts — good local planning teams with effective 
leadership, and appropriate goals and activities — but it was 
the availability of adequate resources and strong district 
support which underlay the ability of these teams to 
institutionalize their efforts as well as to accomplish specific 
CAA goals. NAPSET 1 s lack of success in low readiness districts 
suggests that it may be necessary to focus change efforts on more 
fundamental needs in these districts — for example, more general 
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resource development efforts and/or the development of a 
district-wide commitment to special education — prior to 
initiating a change effort in an area like technology, which 
requires the commitment of extensive resources, not just for the 
purchase of equipment, but more importantly for ongoing staff 
development and training. One solution may be a longer 
assistance period, with the first year of assistance focused on 
raising the level of readiness, and the second year on 
implementation of new practices. We discuss these issues in more 
detail in Section 7.4.4. 

Readiness to make change is a complex variable, and more school 
districts fall in some middle range than on the low or high ends 
of the continuum. Often we found districts had adequate 
resources but lacked district commitment, or visa verce. In some 
cases, although the district leadership was not antagonistic to 
the project, there was clearly no active support coming from 
upper level administrators. In these sites, the choice of a 
technical assistance strategy became much more critical to the 
success of the project. Success was dependent on choosing goals 
and activities which could either generate increased commitment 
to the project, or provide for external funding. We return to 
these issues in addressing question 2 below (see Section 7.4.2). 

Variable #2; Nature of the Team: Process Skills and Commitment 

NAPSET clients were required to establish local planning teams to 
carry out district goals in order to participate in the project. 
Orientation meetings with clients included sessions which 
described the purpose of a planning team, how to select 
appropriate team members, how to facilitate planning team 
meetings, etc. A great deal of emphasis was placed on selecting 
team members who would represent a broad range of constituencies; 
for example, administrators as well as teachers, representatives 
of special education as well as regular education, parents, 
computer users and non-users, district computer coordinators, 
etc. However, we found that diversity itself did not necessarily 
make for a good team. Overly diverse teams tended to have 
difficulty coming to agreement on priority need areas and 
district goals. Moreover, team members who did not have a stake 
in team activities dropped out or were inactive. This was often 
true of regular education representatives, and at times parents, 
who were primarily concerned with their own child's needs. We 
found that the most effective NAPSET planning teams were selected 
by team coordinators who had some prior sense of district needs, 
and chose team members who would have an interest in engaging in 
activities addressing these need areas. 

We also found that the most effective LPTs included either the 
special education director, or someone directly connected to the 
director who could keep him or her up to date on the team's 
activities. Teachers and low level supervisors usually had 
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little understanding of the intricacies of district budgets and 
politics; thus, it was usually the special education director who 
made connections with the upper level administrators controlling 
the district purse strings, thereby ensuring the funding of the 
LPT's projects. 

One of the initial criteria for choosing case study sites was 
variation in district size. For the most part, we found that 
size had little impact on the technical assistance process; 
however, it was important in selecting an appropriate team. In 
large districts, middle level administrators (most often 
supervisors of the district's various special education programs) 
were much more effective team members than classroom teachers. 
Classroom teachers tended to have very narrowly focused concerns, 
and little sense of larger district needs. It was, however, 
essential for these "administrative" teams to stay in touch with 
teacher needs through direct communication, as well as formal 
needs assessment activities. 

Smaller districts functioned quite well with predominantly 
"teacher" teams. More familiar with the district as a whole, 
these teachers had less difficulty moving from their own personal 
concerns to a district- focused effort. Moreover, the 
homogeneity of these teams (often comprised of the SPED director 
and four or five special education teachers) , seemed to 
facilitate the process, making it easier for these teams to 
establish clear goals and reach consensus on appropriate 
activities. 

More important to the success of the NAPSET project than the 
individual "roles" team members played within the school district 
or the constituencies they represented, were the level of 
commitment and the various combinations of skills team members 
brought to the project. In analyzing team composition variables, 
we determined that three types of skills were significant with 
respect to the technical assistance process: the level of 
technical knowledge and skill among team members; the level of 
interest and skill demonstrated with respect to planning; and 
team process skills. Appropriate technical assistance strategies 
depended on determining the level of technical, as well as 
planning skills represented among team members; thus, these 
skills are discussed in Section 7.4.2 below. Since the ultimate 
effectiveness of the team and, therefore, the success of the 
NAPSET project, was highly dependent on the level of team process 
skills and commitment, these team characteristics are addressed 
here. 

Team Process Skills . Although the NAPSET technical assistance 
model was process-oriented, assistance providers did not focus 
their efforts on building team skills. Some teams, particularly 
those with good leadership, developed these skills over time. 
Since the assistance provider did not focus on the development of 
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skills in this area, it was essential for the team coordinator to 
have some understanding of the meaning of "good process," and 
some skill at facilitating a team effort. 

Process skills fall into two general categories. First, there 
are the concrete skills involved in running a meeting and 
coordinating a group effort; these include setting meeting times 
and making sure people are notified, circulating agendas, 
facilitating meetings, keeping records (including minutes) , 
dividing tasks and creating timelines. A second set of skills, 
less concrete in nature, involves the ability of team members to 
work together. Often team members are more interested in 
exercising their own power, or in promoting their own agendas, 
than in working cooperatively to address the needs of a large 
number of people. It takes savvy leadership to facilitate a team 
effort when members are overly committed to their own agendas. 

Leadership is discussed in greater depth below. Here we 
illustrate that poor team skills often seriously impeded the 
technical assistance process. Two sites, the "Northeast" SEA and 
Fairleigh, from the Oswego I.U., provide classic examples. Both 
teams were comprised of members who were highly committed to 
their own agendas, and refused to compromise to facilitate the 
group effort. Both teams eventually relieved some of the tension 
between team members by splitting into two groups focused on 
different issues. This helped to move beyond direct conflict; 
however, even within these smaller groups, efforts fell far short 
of their potential because team members lacked the basic process 
skills discussed above. 

Previous experience with a team effort, or group process, gave 
some NAPSET teams a distinct advantage with regard to their 
potential for success. Regardless of the district's 
technological sophistication, team members with a history of 
working together were much more capable of focusing their 
efforts, establishing goals and objectives, and determining an 
appropriate plan of action. Two excellent examples are the 
Concordia team and the Jaspar team. Concordia is a large 
district; thus, the team was composed of district special 
education supervisors, mid-level administrators who work together 
to plan and coordinate the special education program. These LPT 
members knew each other well, were familiar with one another's 
working styles, and had already developed the skills necessary to 
carry out a team effort. The same was true for the Jaspar team. 
Since Jaspar is a much smaller district, NAPSET simply became 
part of the special education department agenda. The NAPSET team 
was composed of the entire special education staff, which met 
weekly to consider all program issues, including NAPSET. There 
was no need to develop a new process. 

Some NAPSET teams developed excellent team skills over the course 
of the project year. Several factors appeared to facilitate this 
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The Franklin team was the classic example of type 1 ■ — total 
commitment. The team coordinator, as well as a number of other 
team members, was completely committed to the effective use of 
advanced technology for both the instructional and administrative 
needs of the special education department. If NAPSET had not 
come along at the appropriate moment, the coordinator would no 
doubt have found some other means of moving ahead with this 
project. The complete commitment of team members came through at 
every step along the way, both in terms of the amount of work the 
team accomplished, and in terms of the quality of their efforts. 

On the other end of the scale, we have the example of Northboro. 
As noted above, leadership was lacking on the Northboro team. 
Other team members appeared to have little awareness of, or 
interest in advanced technology. Liaisons had little success in 
districts such as this. Without even a seed of interest to 
nourish, there was little chance of developing a sense of 
excitement and interest with regard to the project. 

More common than either the Franklin or the Northboro scenario 
were those teams who had some level of interest in the project, 
but who needed their commitment to be nourished over time. These 
teams moved forward on the waves of success, but were easily 
frustrated by unforseen difficulties. If results were not 
forthcoming, team members lost interest and simply stopped 
participating. A western Massachusetts site stands out in this 
regard. Team members had a keen interest in the project, but 
lack of support from the administration was so frustrating that 
some of the more enthusiastic Year 1 participants refused to 
participate during Year 2. A more successful example is Oxford, 
discussed above. Through their success, and the development of 
good team skills, team members in this district gained a real 
sense of "ownership" of the NAPSET effort, and thus, a commitment 
to making the project a success. 

Variable #3: Quality of Team Leadership 

In their executive summary of the Dissemination Study (1983) , 
Crandall and Loucks claim, "forceful leadership is the factor 
that contributes most directly and surely to major, effective 
changes in classroom practice that become firmly incorporated 
into everyday routines" (p. 10) . Leadership was also critical in 
determining the success of NAPSET 's local planning team efforts. 

Local planning teams were often composed of disparate groups of 
teachers, administrators and specialists who had little 
experience working together. The team coordinator frequently 
had to develop team members' process skills and commitment to the 
project. Effective leaders built team cohesiveness through good 
facilitation, through their ability to concretize tasks and 
distribute them among team members, and by providing a sense of 
vision or possibility with regard to the use of advanced 
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technology in special education. In addition, providing 
effective leadership required that a team coordinator maintain 
contact with their district's NAPSET liaison, and work to develop 
allies among the district's upper level administrators. These 
tasks were often complex, and time consuming; only those team 
coordinators who were fully committed to the NAPSET project and 
knew of their importance performed them effectively. 

During the first year of NAPSET ' s provision of technical 
assistance, local planning teams were required to appoint 
co-coordinators for their change effort. It was hoped that an 
administrator and a teacher would work together to coordinate the 
project, thus providing two somewhat divergent perspectives on 
the district's conditions and needs. However, we found that most 
often the administrator, usually the special education director, 
took over the primary leadership responsibilities. In addition 
to being consumed with day-to-day teaching responsibilities, 
teachers often did not possess a sophisticated enough 
understanding or a broad enough vision of district conditions, 
policies, and politics to take on this kind of leadership role. 
In cases where a teacher was designated as the primary project 
coordinator and became an effective leader, he or she had the 
unconditional support of the special education director and an 
open line of communication to the director's office. Where it 
was necessary to become involved in the nitty-gritty of district 
politics, the director inevitably took over. 

Two contrasting cases, Oxford and Fairleigh, illustrate some of 
the issues involved in having teachers take on the primary 
leadership role for a team-focused, change effort. In Oxford, 
the teacher responsible for the NAPSET project became a highly 
effective leader, working closely with the NAPSET assistance 
provider and winning the support of colleagues both on and off 
the NAPSET team. From the beginning, the special education 
director provided support and encouragement, although her own 
busy schedule precluded her from taking on major task-oriented 
responsibilities. Nonetheless, the director did act as a link to 
other district administrators when it appeared that the local 
planning team was having difficulty acquiring hardware and 
software promised by the Board of Education. 

In Fairleigh, the team coordinator designated by the special 
education director was a district special education consultant. 
Although not currently a classroom teacher, she had had little 
experience participating in district-wide change efforts. Her 
position was more that of an adjunct teacher than that of an 
administrator. She lacked authority among her colleagues, as 
well as any mandate from the special education director, who was 
busy with his duties as acting superintendent. Consequently, she 
was never able to become an effective leader. The disparate and 
conflicting interests of team members were never resolved, and 
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the team managed to accomplish very little over the course of 
their participation in the NAPSET project. 

The most effective leaders involved in the NAPSET project were 
those who were not only committed to the implementation of 
technology in special education, but who were committed to the 
team process as well. Where coordinators took over the project 
completely, leaving the team to simply approve decisions already 
made, the long range impact of the project remains questionable. 
Bremen provides an excellent example. 

Lacking what they considered the requisite knowledge and skills 
to participate in a district planning effort, Bremen's team 
members made few suggestions in the development and 
implementation of their CAA. Moreover, the team coordinator's 
goals did not include raising the level of technical knowledge 
among team members to develop a knowledgeable cadre ready to 
embark on the implementation of new technology. He was much more 
concerned with moving quickly, and implementing new instructional 
methods immediately. Consequently, he wrote a district plan on 
his own, which failed to address the primary concern of the 
planning team members, that of adequate staff training. Such a 
plan could hardly receive the wholehearted support of the team, 
nor did it insure the most appropriate use of the hardware and 
software the district purchased. While he managed to secure 
funds to purchase several microcomputer systems, the team 
coordinator failed to build any sense of commitment to the NAPSET 
project, or even to advanced technology in special education in 
general . 

Molina also provides an excellent example of the critical nature 
of effective leadership. Molina is a large school district, and 
the team represented the diverse interests of a broad spectrum of 
special educators. Since the team lacked a clear focus which 
represented everyone's interests, good leadership was essantial 
to keeping the team on track, resolving differences among 
members, and making sure that everyone on the team was heard. 

Following the NAPSET liaison's first visit to Molina, the team 
coordinator left the district on a 2 1/2 month medical leave. In 
her absence, the planning team floundered; unclear of their ^ 
purpose and direction, they failed to meet according to their 
pre-arranged schedule. Moreover, individuals had become 
progressively disillusioned with the goal of writing a long-range 
plan for technology use in the district. They felt that the plan 
would never gain School Board approval, but they had little idea 
of how to proceed in a new direction. It was only when the 
coordinator returned that the team was able to redirect its 
efforts, and grow into a cohesive working body. Through a group 
process exercise, the local coordinator assisted the team in 
identifying a more appropriate goal, and designing -a coherent, 
concrete set of activities through which the team could meet its 
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objectives. In the following months, Molina's LPT successfully 
developed plans for a pilot project, which received Board 
approval in the spring, and was implemented during the following 
fall. 

All of the most successful NAPSET client sites had- strong, 
creative and responsible team leaders, concerned with making the 
NAPSET project a team effort, and capable of accessing district 
resources (or persons with access to those resources) . Although 
strong leadership could not always overcome other negative 
factors, lack of high quality team leadership spelled disaster. 
Individuals do make a difference, especially in leadership 
positions. The outstanding efforts of team coordinators in 
Franklin, Jaspar, and Oxford all indicate the level of 
accomplishment a district can achieve even with fairly low 
intensity technical assistance (five days in the course of a 
year) . Although each of these sites began at different levels of 
use, all moved forward dramatically in at least one area — 
Oxford in software management, Franklin in instructional 
practice, and Jaspar in long range planning. Moreover, none of 
these team leaders were technology experts; they simply had a 
sincere interest in developing the capacity of their staff to use 
technology effectively, and the skills necessary to direct a 
group planning effort. 

Summary of Findings 

o Three variables had a direct impact on 
implementation outcomes: 

level of district readiness to make change; 
team process skills and commitment to the 
project ; 

team leadership. 

o Low readiness sites were least able to take 

advantage of the technical assistance, while high 
readiness sites were almost invariably successful; 
different variables were critical in determining 
project outcomes when readiness fell in between 
these two extremes. 

o Because assistance did not focus on process skills , 
teams with poor skills were at a distinct 
disadvantage — too much energy was spent resolving 
conflicts and little real progress was made in 
implementing new technology. 

o Teams with initially poor process skills were 

sometimes able to develop better skills through the 
commitment of an effective leader, and early 
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attempts to accomplish concrete, circumscribed 
goals. This strategy allowed team members to learn 
how to work together, develop a certain level of 
group knowledge., and experience success. 

o Effective team leadership was essential to the 

success of the project. Good leaders demonstrated 
a commitment to both the approach and the goals of 
the NAPSET project. 

o Good team leaders were good facilitators and 

managers, not necessarily technology experts. It 
was important that they provide a sense of vision 
for the team, however, and that they maintain 
contact with upper level district administrators 
and their district NAPSET liaison. 

o Individual team members expressed a high degree of 
satisfaction in having had the opportunity to work 
on a group planning effort with colleagues, and in 
having developed skills in this area. 

7.4.2 How did the choice of goals and activities at a particular 
client site — i.e., the technical assistance strategy — affect 
the outcomes of the technical assistance provided? 

As described in Section 5.1 above, the NAPSET technical 
assistance model was designed to provide services tailored to the 
individual needs of client sites. Clients could choose from a 
broad range of possible goals ranging from increasing technology 
awareness among staff and administrators, to software evaluation 
training, the implementation of computerized IEP systems, or the 
development of long range technology implementation plans. In 
analyzing these goals, we found that what seemed at first to be 
an infinite range of possible goals actually fell into five 
fairly discrete categories: 

(1) Training 

(a) the development of LPT members' knowledge 
and skills with regard to technology, 
and/or planning for change; 

(b) the development of district-wide knowledge and skills 
with regard to technology and/or planning for change; 

(2) Implementation of new practices 

(a) implementation of new instructional 

applications , e.g. , moving from CAI to 
the use of word processing, LOGO, 
spreadsheets, or databases; 
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(b) implementation of new administrative 

applications , e.g., student recordkeeping 
systems, or IEP systems; 

(3) Development of management systems ; e.g., software 
acquisition and distribution systems, tracking 
systems for adaptive devices, etc.; 

(4) Development of long range integrative plans ; 
e.g., working with existing and projected 
resources to come up with a plan for technology 
use in all areas of the SPED program; and 

(5) Development of fundraising strategies ; e.g., 
identifying prospective funding sources, training 
in grant writing, critique of proposals, etc. 

These descriptive categories provided an heuristic device through 
which it was possible to analyze the relationship between project 
outcomes and the choice of particular goals and activities. In 
analyzing outcomes, we found that the goals and activities chosen 
by individual client sites did not, in and of themselves, affect 
a client's success; that is, sites that chose to implement 
computerized IEP systems were not necessarily any more successful 
than sites that chose to focus their efforts on developing staff 
awareness. However, we did find that the choice of particular 
goals and activities was critical when analyzed in terms of their 
relationship to particular site conditions. 

Thus the appropriateness of the chosen goals and activities was 
critical to a client's success. Client sites were most 
successful when their CAA goals seemed to take into consideration 
a certain set of conditions: the district/region's level of use 
of technology in its special education program; any significant 
gaps in the district/region's readiness to make change, for 
example, a lack of resources; and the LPT's level of knowledge 
and skills in the areas of planning and technology. How each of 
these site-specific variables affected the choice of an 
appropriate technical assistance strategy is discussed, below. 

Variable #1: Level of Use of Technology in Special Education 

By far the most significant variable with respect to a district's 
choice of goals and activities, level of use refers to the degree 
to which technology use was already integrated into the daily 
instructional and administrative practices of a district's 
special education department. From the outset the NAPSET 
evaluation team was concerned with the impact of a district's 
"technological sophistication" on the technical assistance 
process. Case study sites were chosen to represent the full 
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range of variation, from nonusers with little available hardware 
or software to routine users in resource-rich environments. 

As we began to process and analyze our data, however, we found 
that to make accurate cross-case comparisons we needed some means 
of measuring a district's "technological sophistication. 11 
Adapting the "level of use" concept, developed by the University 
of Texas, Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
(Hall & Loucks, 1977) as part of the Concerns-Based Adoption 
Model, we were able to operationalize what had seemed to us to be 
a "fuzzy" variable. 

The level of use concept, as originally developed, refers to the 
way in which an innovation (any new concept, program, piece of 
equipment, etc.) is used by an individual in a system. One 
advances through various levels of use, beginning with nonuse and 
moving up a scale of increasing sophistication and complexity 
through orientation, preparation, integration, and renewal stages 
(see Figure 3) . 

These levels are significant because an individual has different 
knowledge and very different concerns about the innovation 
depending on his or her level of use. We felt that if we could 
estimate a "median" district level of use of technology in 
special education, we could then evaluate whether the goals 
outlined in the CAA were appropriate for that level of knowledge 
and skill, as well as whether the concerns of district personnel 
were addressed by the NAPSET assistance. Our characterization of 
district level of use generally referred to the use of 
microcomputers in instruction and administration, as this was the 
most prevalent form of technology in use across all the NAPSET 
client sites (as well as the area in which most sites requested 
assistance) . 

Using the Level of Use Behavioral Index, we found that our case 
study sites were generally at a much lower level of use than we 
might have expected from perusing the original applications and 
district profiles. Even those sites actually using 
microcomputers for classroom instruction had not moved beyond a 
mechanical stage. Looking beyond the case study sample, across 
the population as a whole, we found this was true of most of the 
sites involved in the project. With the exception of two highly 
sophisticated sites involved in "refinement" and "integration" 
activities, few sites had even reached a level of technology use 
we might characterize as "routine." 

In analyzing the impact of level of use of technology in special 
education on the NAPSET technical assistance process, we found 
that success of assistance was strongly influenced by the 
compatibility of goals and activities written into the district's 
CAA with the district's median level of use. Districts achieved 
the highest rate of success when they set goals which addressed 
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existing staff concerns and prepared them to move into the next 
stage on the level of use index, regardless of the level of use 
they happened to be at initially. To illustrate the way in which 
the success of particular technical assistance strategies 
depended on a district's level of use, we describe appropriate 
and inappropriate goals and activities at each of three stages: 
nonuse/orientation, preparation/ mechanical, and 
routine/refinement/ integration . 

Nonuse/Orientat ion . Nonuse characterized the level of use of 
technology for the majority of special educators at a number of 
the case study sites. These included Concordia, Molina, 
Millville, and Bremen. Team members, having sought out 
information about technology as part of the NAPSET project, were 
usually at a slightly higher level of use than their district 
colleagues. In a few cases, for example Concordia, team members 
were considerably more sophisticated than their colleagues, 
having pursued individual interests in the area of technology 
prior to NAPSET 1 s arrival in the district. We discuss the team's 
level of use in more detail below (see Team's Level of Knowledge 
and Skill re Technology) . 




Figure 3 

LEVELS OF USE OF THE INNOVATION — 
Typical Behaviors 



LEVELS OF USE 



BEHAVIORAL INDICES OF LEVEL 



VI . RENEWAL 



V. INTEGRATION 



IVB. REFINEMENT 



IVA. ROUTINE 



XII. MECHANICAL USE 



II. PREPARATION 



I . ORIENTATION 



0. NONUSE 



The user is seeking more effective 
alternatives to the established use of 
the innovation. 

The user is making deliberate efforts 
to coordinate with others in using the 
innovation. 

The user is making changes to increase 
outcomes. 

The user is making few or no changes 
and has an established pattern of use. 

The user is using the innovation in a 
poorly coordinated manner and is making 
user-oriented changes. 

The user is preparing to use the 
innovation. 

The user is seeking out information 
about the innovation. 

No action is being taken with respect 
to the innovation. 



From Hall and Loucks (1977) . 
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In districts where the majority of special educators were 
non-users or were just beginning to enter the orientation stage, 
we found that the most appropriate district goals focused on 
building district knowledge, interest and enthusiasm for 
technology. NAPSET clients designed a number of different 
activities to achieve this goal. Many of these involved either 
some form of staff training, or a clearly defined, discrete 
project which could be implemented in a relatively short period 
of time. Successful activities in Millville and Concordia 
illustrate the effectiveness of technical assistance strategies 
that are compatible with a district's level of use. 

Millville was our smallest, most provincial NAPSET site, but 
certainly not the least capable. Having already purchased three 
Apple microcomputers, the LPT's first goal was to educate itself 
about everything their Apples could do for them. Out of this 
activity developed the decision to subscribe to a telecom- 
munications network, thereby taking greater advantage of the 
equipment they already owned. Their third goal was to present a 
technology training day to their entire staff, to introduce them 
to the Apples' capabilities, spark their interest in the 
technology, and increase instructional use of the available 
equipment. Each activity, because it addressed the district's 
issues at the appropriate level, was perceived as highly 
successful . 

In Concordia, the local planning team members were at a 
preparation or mechanical level of use, but most of their special 
education colleagues were non-users. Moreover, there was very 
little district support for special education: the program was 
generally considered a financial drain on scarce district 
resources. The local planning team, realizing it had to both 
raise the level of knowledge and the demand for technology by the 
special education staff, sponsored a day-long technology 
"mini-fair" for their department. The mini-fair was so 
successful that it led to the development of a two-week summer 
workshop on special education technology and an expanded 
mini-fair the following fall. This series of training events 
significantly raised the level of interest in technology among 
special educators. Local planning team members hoped that the 
increasing demand for microcomputers in the special education 
program would put pressure on the administration and Board of 
Education to provide greater access to technology for special 
needs students as well. 

Molina provides example of a site at a very low level of use that 
chose inappropriate NAPSET goals. The local planning team set 
out to write a long range district-wide plan for the use of 
technology in special education; however, it had neither the 
requisite knowledge, nor the technical experience to write a 
truly appropriate and meaningful comprehensive plan. Recognizing 
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that their original strategy was inappropriate, the team rewrote 
their CAA halfway through the year, dropping the written plan and 
replacing it with a plan for a pilot test. 

Molina's second strategy — the pilot test — proved to be much 
more effective than uninformed long range planning. Focusing on 
the use of word processing with learning disabled students, the 
pilot test provided a controlled context in which to demonstrate 
the efficacy of technology use. Through their efforts the local 
planning team was able to successfully generate interest in the 
use of technology with special needs students among teachers and 
administrators, as well as the Board of Education. Moreover, 
through the research and planning necessary for the pilot test, 
the team developed their own knowledge and skills, thus preparing 
them for a more extensive planning effort in the future. 
Development of the pilot test was the vehicle for moving the 
Molina team from non-use into an orientation and eventually 
preparation level of technology use in special education. 

The well-thought-out implementation of one appropriate new 
technology practice was often the first concrete step beyond 
initial training for nonuse/orientation sites. Millville's 
implementation of telecommunications is one example of this; 
Molina's pilot test is another. Taken in the context of an 
overall evaluation of the district's level of use, readiness to 
make change, and team energy and skill, this implementation of a 
new practice can be very exhilarating and spur the local planning 
team on to greater accomplishments in the future I New practices 
often raised the overall level of use of technology in the 
district simply by pushing individuals to overcome their fear of 
the technology. Once the technology was in use, there was often 
a greater interest in exploring new applications. 

Preparation/Mechanical Use . As described above, writing long 
range plans for the use of technology in special education 
programs was difficult for districts at very low levels of use. 
Teams in districts characterized by higher levels of use were 
much more successful with this goal. Jaspar, for example, had 
reached the preparation stage when the district joined the NAPSET 
project. Meeting weekly, the Jaspar LPT developed a long range 
technology plan that focused on four areas: curriculum 
integration; administrative uses; software management; and 
teacher inservice training in the use of instructional, as well 
as administrative software. Although they were not sophisticated 
technology users, the special education staff in Jaspar had 
enough basic knowledge and understanding of technology and of the 
way their school system worked to envision a program appropriate 
for their district. They used their NAPSET liaison's assistance 
less to provide the content of their plan than to assist them in 
the planning process, which helped them focus their goals, 
develop a planning strategy, and evaluate their efforts. 
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Jaspar's plan for the use of technology in special education 
subsumed several goals tackled independently by other districts 
at similar stages on the level of use index. District-wide 
inservice training in instructional applications and classroom 
management issues was particularly well-received by special 
educators at preparation/mechanical levels of use. .. Franklin 
provides an outstanding example. A highly energetic group, the 
Franklin team planned and implemented 35 workshops for special 
education teachers. Moreover, they established a number of "user 
interest groups" for teachers of specific disability groups, 
or with particular technology interests, to share experiences and 
learnings. These user groups provide built-in support systems 
for "beginning" technology users, and a network through which to 
exchange new bits of information and troubleshoot problems for 
more advanced users. In the district as a whole, level of use of 
technology in special education moved from the preparation stage 
to the mechanical stage as a result of this focused attention on 
training and assistance for special education staff. 

We found that districts at mechanical levels of use had often 
developed their technology programs in a rather haphazard manner. 
It was not always clear what hardware and software was available 
within the district, or who was responsible for reviewing and 
purchasing software as demand increased. A number of districts, 
consequently, focused their attention on developing software and 
hardware management systems. The most sophisticated of these 
systems was developed by the Oxford LPT. Wishing to integrate 
software with curriculum goals and objectives, this team 
developed a software evaluation form that identifies curriculum 
objectives, as well as other information needed to determine if a 
particular piece of software will help to meet a student's IEP 
objectives. After identifying the appropriate software, teachers 
are able to locate the software through a database which is 
designed to catalogue and track all software acquired by the 
special education program. 

Software management systems like the one developed in Oxford do 
not necessarily immediately increase the level of use of 
technology within the district, but in the long run, they are 
essential in supporting the maximum level of appropriate use of 
whatever technology is available. This was often NAPSET's most 
effective contribution to a district, particularly where funds 
had been provided for the purchase of equipment, but personnel 
had little experience in using or managing the use of that 
equipment. 

Routine/Re f inement/Inteqrat ion . Few client sites had reached this 
level of use of technology in special education prior to the 
NAPSET intervention. Those which had focused their efforts on 
refinement activities? that is, they were interested in 
reassessing the use of computers in their region/district, in 
developing more advanced inservice training, and iri exploring 
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linkages with other resources including other NAPSET sites. These 
sites did not need their NAPSET liaison to provide technological 
expertise, but took advantage of their expertise in designing 
needs assessments and evaluating the effectiveness of existing 
programs. In these sites NAPSET acted primarily as a catalyst, 
and provided the district with the needed space and opportunity 
to reflect on existing activities in order to make informed 
decisions about the future. 

Variable #2: District Readiness to Make Change 

NAPSET client sites characterized by very low district readiness 
were discussed above in Section 7.4.1. Very low readiness had a 
direct impact on NAPSET outcomes, making success unlikely even 
where teams attempted to choose goals tied appropriately to 
district needs. Similarly very high readiness seemed to almost 
guarantee success (although goals still needed to take into 
consideration level of use and team skills) . Most NAPSET sites, 
however, fell somewhere in between these two extremes on the 
.readiness continuum. These clients needed to consider their 
district's readiness to make change in order to choose 
appropriate goals and activities. 

"Medium readiness" districts were characterized by either: (1) 
inadequate resources, but solid district commitment; (2) 
essentially adequate resources, but a lack of district 
commitment; or (3) an average amount of resources, and an 
administration which though not hostile, was not particularly 
aware of or interested in the NAPSET project. The first case, 
inadequate resources/solid commitment, is well illustrated by two 
case study sites, Bremen and Hollis. Both districts suffered 
from a lack of adequate funding; yet, a commitment to special 
education, and special education technology, encouraged 
innovative efforts to fund the purchase of hardware and software. 
Although budget cuts had reduced the Hollis school day to a five 
hour, no-frills curriculum, the special education director, by 
sharing expenses with regular education, had managed to purchase 
microcomputers for every special education class. Dissatisfied 
with the type of equipment purchased, however, the LPT used their 
second year of NAPSET assistance to develop a purchasing plan 
which, if approved by the Board of Education, would allow special 
education to begin acquiring Apple computers. 

A keen interest in special education technology led Bremen's 
special education director to apply for a State Innovative 
Education Grant, which provided the district with $10,000 to 
purchase microcomputers and software for the special education 
program. Although Bremen's NAPSET liaison was not involved in 
the grant application process, the advice and assistance of the 
NAPSET state team coordinator was crucial. NAPSET also provided 
the necessary information for the district to make informed 
choices as to whr>t kind of equipment to purchase. Assistance with 
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designing appropriate purchasing plans, and developing innovative 
fundraising plans where district resources were simply not 
available, were crucial aspects of NAPSET's technical assistance. 
Microcomputers and adaptive/assist ive devices are expensive, and 
few districts felt that they could rely on the usual district, 
state, or federal funds to provide the necessary resources. A 
number of districts took advantage of NAPSET's fund raising 
workshop as an initial resource development activity. 

An inability to access district resources is often evidence of a 
lack of commitment to special education technology in the upper 
levels of a district's administration. For example, in Oxford, 
all evidence suggested that the NAPSET team had received 
excellent district support. After a highly successful first 
year, in which the team sought and receive approval to purchase 
five microcomputers for special education use, their support 
seemed evaporate, however. The team's progress in the second 
year was completely stalled while they waited for computers that 
were never delivered. (Regular education received the computers 
they had requested, but special education did not.) Thus, while 
the Oxford team thought they had the support of district 
administration, they found they had to keep pushing to get the 
district administration to follow through on its commitment. 

Lack of district commitment was more difficult to overcome than a 
lack of resources, and it often led to team frustration and a 
loss of team morale, as in the case of Oxford during Year 2. 
Some teams decided to simply push forward as best they could, 
even without district support, "making do" with available 
resources during Year I in order to avoid directly confronting 
upper level administrators and/or the Board of Education. 
Concordia provides an excellent example of this strategy. The 
inservice training that the team planned did not require Board 
approval, nor did they need any additional equipment to develop 
and pilot test their computerized IEP system. Their hope was 
that the success of their Year I NAPSET activities would help 
them to win over some allies in high positions, who would lend 
support to future efforts. They were in fact quite successful in 
establishing themselves as a credible body, and gained the 
support of an assistant superintendent as well as the district 
computer coordinator. 

Molina chose a different strategy to deal with poor district 
support. Determined to gain support prior to committing a large 
amount of departmental resources, the team carefully planned a 
pilot test, which they presented in proposal form to the Board of 
Education. By developing a well thought-out plan and 
presentation the LPT was able to gain Board approval for the 
purchase of hardware and software, and to prove to them that 
microcomputers could, in fact, be effective instructional tools 
with special needs students. Havinc acquired the necessary 
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resources and support, Molina was able, during their second year 
of assistance, to move forward at an accelerated pace. 

Gaining district support is sometimes just not possible, and a 
number of NAPSET sites were considerably less successful than 
Concordia and Molina in their attempts to do so. One district's 
refusal to allow release time for team members undermined the 
project completely in spite of a very committed team leader; in 
another district, after a very successful first year, the special 
education director, who was also the NAPSET team coordinator, was 
fired in order to decentralize special education services in the 
district. A software evaluation system developed by this team 
during Year I was never implemented, and initial efforts at long 
range planning and staff training were stymied. This team, which 
would have continued at least through a second year with 
administrative support, was dismantled at a critical juncture. 

Variable #3: Nature of the Local Planning Team: 

Knowledge and Skills re Technology and Planning 

We have already discussed two team composition variables above: 
team process skills and team commitment (see Section 7.4.1). 
These variables had a direct impact on NAPSET outcomes; that is, 
regardless of the goals and activities chosen by a particular 
site, the level of team commitment and the ability of the team to 
work together cooperatively were critical to the potential 
success of the technical assistance process. 

A team's knowledge and skills in technology and planning, 
however, influenced the technical assistance process in an 
entirely different way. Lack of expertise did not hinder the 
NAPSET process, provided the team chose appropriate goals and 
activities. Some of the least sophisticated NAPSET LPT's made 
exceptional progress during their first year of assistance 
precisely because they were determined to educate themselves. 

Knowledge and Skills re Technology . A number of local planning 
teams had very little technical expertise at the start of the • 
NAPSET project. Efforts to make effective plans for implementing 
new practices in the use of technology could not be undertaken 
without some basic knowledge, and a clearer picture of the kinds 
of technology available and the implications of their use in the 
classroom or for administrative purposes. These teams had to 
educate themselves prior to focusing attention on the district as 
a whole. 

Most teams chose to explore software applications during at least 
one of their on-site visits. Millville spent a day exploring 
Apple applications. Their focus was on software evaluation, a 
focus which provided the team with more than exposure to a 
"potpourri" of software. Developing software evaluation skills 
is an important step in the process of becoming an -effective 
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decision-maker in the area of special education technology, as it 
is fundamental to making appropriate purchasing decisions, and to 
planning an integrated curriculum. 

Another very successful strategy for technologically 
unsophisticated teams was to choose one fairly circumscribed area 
in which to develop and implement a new practice. Millville 
chose telecommunications. In the process of going on-line, and 
learning how to use SpecialNet, the team increased its 
familiarity and comfort with computer terminology, hardware and 
software. Moreover, at the end of their year of NAPSET 
assistance, they had concrete evidence that technology could work 
for them. They had not just learned some interesting but 
abstract information; they were actually doing something new with 
technology. 

Unsophisticated LPTs were usually found in districts at very low 
levels of use in special education technology. These teams, 
although they lacked knowledge, were often anxious to begin 
implementing new practices. In particular, they hoped that 
evidence of success would lend their departments much needed 
prestige, and bring them support for future efforts. Pilot tests 
were an excellent means of satisfying this range of needs. 

In Molina, for example, team members had very little technical 
knowledge. Their learning, however, was facilitated by their 
need to gather information to plan and implement the pilot test. 
A variety of decisions had to be made: Which population should 
be targeted? What skills do we want to teach? Which computer 
applications are appropriate? What kind of hardware and software 
needs to be purchased? What kind of training do the teachers 
need who will implement the pilot test? In writing their 
proposal to the Board of Education, the team had to clearly 
articulate how word processing would benefit learning disabled 
students; thus, they had to develop an understanding of how word 
processing works, what kinds of programs are available, and what 
the pedagogical benefits of using word processing are. Moreover, 
in getting their pilot test rolling, the team accomplished 
something concrete, and was able to feel successful prior to 
developing a great deal of technical expertise. 

Molina's experience was very different from that of Upton, where 
the team also decided to initiate a pilot test using word 
processing with LD students. In Upton, however, the pilot test 
was initiated outside the LPT at the regional level; the NAPSET 
planning team took no responsibility for the effort other than to 
arrange for district participation. Because they were not 
actively involved in the development of the pilot test the team 
neither increased its level of knowledge and skill, nor its level 
of commitment to the NAPSET project. 
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Teams at higher levels of technical expertise could focus their 
attention more fully on district-wide efforts. Depending on the 
level of use of technology in the special education program as a 
whole, they could choose from a wide range of possible goals and 
activities. Concordia, for example, had a fairly sophisticated 
team, but most of the special education staff were . non-users . 
Taking this into consideration, they chose to focus on general 
awareness activities for district staff, and to pursue work on a 
computerized IEP system as a team. Rather than attempting to 
introduce the whole staff to the IEP program right away, a pilot 
test was implemented. District-wide staff training, it was 
decided, would follow the "mini-fairs," which were designed to 
move all special educators into the orientation stage on the 
level of use index. 

One of the most technically sophisticated teams involved in the 
NAPSET project was the Franklin team. Although the grass roots 
level of use in Franklin was only at the preparation stage, team 
members were or became routine users by the end of the first 
year. This team had a good sense of the potential for technology 
use in their district; they applied to NAPSET for assistance in 
learning how to make those things happen. Staff training was the 
primary focus of the Franklin effort, but with an emphasis on 
institutionalizing the learning process through the establishment 
of "user groups" and a monthly newsletter. The Franklin team 
moved the entire special education staff beyond the preparation 
stage to a mechanical level of use. 

The success of the Franklin effort demonstrates the importance of 
designing staff training efforts that go beyond the classic 
inservice workshop. The newsletter and user groups established 
mechanisms for on-going support that would remain in place long 
after the departure of the NAPSET liaison. This type of peer 
support has been found to be an extremely effective strategy for 
school improvement, both because it is cost effective and because 
the support can be accessed whenever necessary (Loucks-Horsley & 
Hergert, 1985) . Inservice workshops are often unsuccessful 
because they fail to provide support during the period in which a 
new practice is actually being implemented. 

Interest and Skills re Planning . As has been stressed throughout 
this report, the NAPSET technical assistance model put a great 
deal of emphasis on planning as fundamental to the introduction 
of new technology and/or new practices in any school district. 
Almost every district involved in the project followed an agenda 
which included needs assessment, the establishment of goals and 
objectives, the development of implementation strategies, and the 
evaluation of project results. Districts were encouraged to 
follow these steps not only on a "grand scale" as they 
implemented the NAPSET project in their districts, but as they 
implemented each of the goals and activities designated on their 
CAA. 
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NAPSET liaisons promoted long range planning, including the 
development of written plans for the implementation of special 
education technology, in almost all districts. We found, 
however, that a number of the case study sites intending to write 
long range plans during their first year of NAPSET assistance 
were unable to do so. Although we suspected that planning team 
members did not have the interest or skills to engage in this 
process, we discovered through our analysis that thxs was not 
usually the case. More often other site conditions seemed to 
inhibit long range planning; for example, the low level of use of 
special education technology throughout the district and/or the 
low readiness factors discussed above. Thus, while the project's 
overall planning orientation remained viable, we found that 
writing a long-range district plan for technology use in special 
education was not an appropriate goal for all our client sites. 

We found that with regard to planning ability, teams fell into 
one of three categories: 

1. LPTs whose members already had highly developed 
planning skills, and wanted to learn more about 
"content"; that is, how to ask the right 
questions about technology; 

2 . LPTs whose members accepted the planning 
orientation of the NAPSET project, but had little 
experience, knowledge or skills in this area; and 

3. LPTs who were either unwilling or unable to take 
a planning approach, and who, thus, engaged only 
in isolated and discrete planning activities 
throughout the year. 

Teams in these different categories tended to use NAPSET 
technical assistance rather differently. As we noted above, in 
larger districts LPT members tended to be administrative 
personnel rather than classroom teachers. These teams tended to 
have more developed planning skills, as for example in Concordia 
County and Manchester County, an intermediate unit. Both of 
these teams used their NAPSET participation as a means of 
acquiring expert information about special education technology. 
Although at very different levels of use, and in need of quite 
different kinds of information, both of these sites successfully 
maintained team energy between site visits, and planned and 
carried out events and other activities without extensive contact 
with their liaison. Because they knew how to plan, and had a 
clear set of goals in mind, these sites did not need their 
liaison to act as a "hand-holder." They could effectively use 
their liaisons during on-site visits to provide direction and to 
assist as an objective outside evaluator. 
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Where team members already possessed good planning skills, the 
NAPSET liaison most often acted as a "catalyst" and "resource 
linker" (see Havelock, 1973). By participating in the NAPSET 
project, these clients gave themselves the time and the space to 
work on an issue that might otherwise have fallen through the 
cracks. It was not so much that they needed NAPSET to structure 
the task for them; rather', they needed NAPSET to allow them the 
time to address the problem. In addition, NAPSET provided them 
with up-to-date, expert information, not easily accessed within 
their own districts. In Manchester County, for example, NAPSET 
provided nationally known expert consultants to work with the 
team in a three day planning session. As a resource linker, 
NAPSET provided a very important service. NAPSET' s liaisons had 
their greatest impact, however, with clients who had an interest 
in planning, but lacked the skills; these were the project's 
"best fit" sites. 
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Whether highly sophisticated with regard to technology use , or 
just beginning to think about it, clients who used NAPSET to 
learn about and institutionalize a change process seemed to get 
the most out of their participation. At these sites NAPSET 
liaisons took on the role of "process helper" (see Havelock, 
1973) Not all of these clients wrote long range technology 
implementation plans; however, they took to heart NAPSET s 
presentation of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model, they focused a 
significant amount of effort on needs assessment, and they 
carefully evaluated the long range implications of their actions. 

Franklin and Oxford represent two client sites at different 
levels of use, both of whom had highly successful experiences _ 
with NAPSET. Both of these sites took advantage of the "planning 
expertise" of their NAPSET liaison, although they engaged in yery 
different technology-related activities. Franklin, _ for example, 
was most concerned with training its special education staff to 
use the abundantly available hardware and software _ in the school 
district. Their interest in taking a "planning orientation 
arose in part out of their unique circumstances: they were a. 
resource-rich district in which the failure to teach anyone how 
to Zl the equipment had meant that a lot of expensive hardware 
and software was under-utilized or used ineffectively. 

Rather than jumping right into training activities, the Franklin 
team first wrote a statement of philosophy, and a set of goals 
and objectives tying computer use to the special education 
curricuS" Nex£, they Surveyed their teachers to determine the 
areas of greatest need. Having clarified their goals and 
determined the most. immediate needs of their staff, the LPT could 
plan a series of appropriate, and hence effective, workshops. 

Franklin also took a great interest in the concept of 
"institutionalization." Recognizing that the key to having a 
lasting impact was to establish practices or programs that could 
not simply be dropped when NAPSET left the district, they 
estabUsJled a process whereby a teacher's use of technology would 
become a part of their yearly evaluation by their school 
nrincinal A "principals' workshop" was conducted by their 
SApSET P fi;ison, P focus?ng on what teachers should be doing with 
the technology vis-a-vis the computer curriculum, and evaluation 
skills Bv integrating computer skills into the yearly 
Kaiuakon process, the LPT established an understanding in the 
district that these skills are fundamental to the curriculum and 
not just optional activities. 

Oxford was less enthusiastic than Franklin about NAPSET '« 
planning focus during the initial phases of the NAPSET pro^ ect . 
An all-teacher team, they were more interested in immediate skill 
development and practical changes that would facilitate 
technology use than in abstract planning activities . Rather than 
beginning the NAPSET process by formulating goals a*d objectives 
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as Franklin did, they began by focusing .a software evaluation 
and developing a more efficient software acquisition and review 
system. This was an important and useful activity, but as the 
team became more involved, and clarified their primary goal -- 
curriculum integration — they realized that they needed to think 
beyond simply matching software to curriculum goals and 
objectives. A plan, which would include supportive structures 
for the appropriate use of software, was necessary. 

Toward the end of the first year of technical assistance, 
Oxford's liaison presented NAPSET'S "Cosmic Planning Guide", and 
worked with the team to develop a set of goals and target areas 
for a three year special education computer plan. During the _ 
second year, the Oxford team focused their efforts on developing 
guidelines for each of these areas, and implementing their Year 1 
qoals in the areas of software acquisition and staff training. 
Through these activities, the Oxford team has become a cohesive 
and effective planning group respected throughout the district. 

Franklin and Oxford were two of NAPSET's most successful 
districts. These sites were able to take advantage of NAPSET s 
planning orientation, institutionalizing processes that would 
allow them to continue to address special education technology 
issues in the future. Their local planning teams developed both 
process and planning skills, and in the case of Oxford the team 
Sained a tremendous amount of technical knowledge as well. Both 
teams seem well-established within their districts, and barring 
any unforseen, dramatic changes in the availability of resources, 
or district organization, they will continue to meet even after 
NAPSET has left their respective districts. We do not know 
however, whether the skills developed as a part of the NAPSET 
planning process will be transferred to other school improvement 
efforts. To evaluate NAPSET's organizational impact at this 
level would require a much longer term evaluation effort than was 
possible in this project. 

The NAPSET project was least successful in districts that had 
ei?her no interest in planning, or were so constrainedly adverse 
district conditions that they could not really engage in a 
planning process. Very low readiness districts seemed unable to 
find the time and energy to focus on "the larger questions . 
They wanted quick-fix solutions to immediate problems. Northboro 
was the classic example. Their greatest gain from their NAPSET 
participation was advice on software and peripherals to assist a 
visual 1? impaired high school student. Although ^ had planned 
a series of training sessions, their inattention to adequate 
needs assessment, and failure to analyze district conditions, 
seemed to underlie their inability to get these workshops off the 
ground . 
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Summary of Findings 

o Specific goals and activities affected 

implementation outcomes according to their _ 
appropriateness for particular site conditions. 

o Three site-specific variables determined the 
appropriateness of goals and activities for a 
particular site: 

— the level of use of technology in the special 
education department; 

— a district's readiness to make change; and 

— the knowledge and skill of the local planning team 
in the areas of technology and planning. 

o Districts at very low levels of use were most 
successful when they focused on raising the 
general level of awareness and interest in 
technology among special education staff, and on 
implementing a concrete, circumscribed practice. 

o Districts at moderate to high er levels of use 
were most successful when they focused on 
developing management systems and writing long 
range plans for integrating technology into the 
curriculum. 

Where resources , or district support are lacking, 
it was critical for teams to address these issues 
first before moving on to the implementation and 
institutionalization of innovations. 

o The NAPSET approach was most successful with 
teams that were concerned with p lanning issues 
and wished to develop their skills in that area. 
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o a collaborative approach; 

| o good diagnostic skills with respect to both 

individual capabilities and organizational 
intricacies ; 

I o a pro-active, initiative-taking style of assistance 

provision; and 

fl o the ability to demonstrate a new approach to problem- 

solving and change-making both directly and by example. 

I All NAPSET liaisons demonstrated these skills although there was 
some variation among them in level of different skills. Given 
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7 4 3 How did liaisons' individual characteristics and skills 
affect the outcomes of the NAPSET technical assistance process? 

Looking at a data matrix of outcomes at all the client sites in 
the project's first year, it was evident that individual liaisons 
had no simple impact on the success or lack of it.- All the 
liaisons except one (who worked with only three sites altogether) 
had clients with both highly successful and fair-at-best _ 
outcomes. No liaison's clients were all highly successful, }ust 
as no one's were all unsuccessful. The spread of success 
indicated that no liaison was providing assistance of a kind or 
in a way that differentially affected their clients' overall 
chance for success. In addition, client evaluations indicated a 
high degree of satisfaction with services received from all the. 
assistance providers. Nobody received evaluations significantly 
out of line with those of their colleagues. 

Looking more closely at the different components of technical 
assistance, we were able to identify a core set of skills which 
seemed to underlie the ability of the assistance providers to 
work productively with clients within the framework of the NAPSEl 
project. Many have been identified in previous studies of 
assistance provision (Lieberman, 1977; Crandall, 1977); their 
importance was corroborated by the NAPSET study. These included: 

o a good understanding of group dynamics; 

o good organizational skills; 

o the ability to facilitate group meetings; 

o the ability to run training workshops; 

o the ability to build trust and rapport with clients; 



the ability to build clients' confidence in their own 
abilities ; 
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that most of the above are complex interactive skills, we were 
not surprised to find that those liaisons with the most 
experience in the field worked most productively with their 
clients and the resources they had to offer. This does not mean 
that their sites were the most successful overall; the data 
matrices show clearly that this was not the case. -Success 
depended much more on site conditions, technical assistance 
strategy, and intensity and duration of assistance, variables 
discussed under the next three questions. However, it does mean 
that liaisons with more experience were more successful with 
difficult situations, and in almost all cases their clients were 
able to make some progress toward meeting their CAA goals. 
Nonetheless, even in those sites where the most experienced 
liaisons were working, certain factors stood in the way of 



success . 



What exactly does "more experienced" mean? Essentially it meant 
having had experience working with different kinds of clients in 
a variety of school settings in the past. Past experience seemed 
to provide liaisons with the flexibility and resourcefulness 
necessary to identify and facilitate appropriate changes in _ 
technology use in a variety of unfamiliar situations, even in 
situations where obstacles were placed in the path of success. 

Another skill embedded in several of the items listed above is 
good group process skills. NAPSET assistance was built around 
working with groups of people, and the local planning team's 
ability — or lack thereof — to work together productively 
directly affected progress at all of the sites (see Section 7.4.1 
below) . LPT group process skills were not addressed directly in 
the project — there simply was not time, given the limited 
number of liaison days on site. However, those liaisons with an 
understanding of group process issues, who built group process 
considerations into their work on site,, were often able to 
improve the productivity of their teams, especially those teams 
with poor group process skills. Again, this does not mean these 
liaisons' sites had the most overall success. It means they were 
better able than their colleagues without these skill-, to avoid 
certain obstacles to LPT productivity. 

This raises an important point about NAPSET technical assistance. 
The NAPSET model, built around local planning teams, requires 
equal participation of liaison and LPT in the change effort. The 
liaisons' role was that of trainer, facilitator, and consultant, 
thus their effectiveness depended on the active commitment and 
involvement of their client teams. 

Individual liaisons certainly had strengths and weaknesses in 
different content areas. The most significant of these was 
variability in the technical expertise. Some of the liaisons 
were sophisticated technology users; others were not. Yet we 
found no correlation between the level of a liaison's technical 
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expertise and success at his or her sites. There are several 
explanations for this. First, technical expertise at the client 
sites was quite low. It was rare for any of the liaisons to be 
challenged with technical questions that they could not answer 
directly. Second, the project library and other NAPSET staff 
provided excellent back-up resources which liaisons could consult 
for answers to difficult technical questions (see below). Third, 
and perhaps most importantly, much of the technical assistance 
provided was not oriented to technology per se but rather to the 
planning and implementation of change. Because this is an area 
in which The NETWORK has developed considerable expertise, all of 
the NAPSET staff were highly skilled at providing change 
assistance. 

In some instances, when their particular expertise was required, 
liaisons visited other sites than their own — for example, one 
liaison spent a day at a colleague's site introducing a piece of 
writing software which he had helped to develop. In other 
instances the project brought in outside experts to consult with 
clients whose needs required unusually specialized expertise. In 
general, however, we found that the liaisons brought their 
particular strengths to bear on the situations at their sites in 
unique but most often productive ways. Thus while there were 
some very good "fits" between particular liaison skills and 
client needs, there were no demonstrably bad fits. 

The overall resourcefulness and adaptability of the NAPSET 
liaisons were at least partially attributable to the project 
design, which emphasized a collective approach to the development 
of technical assistance strategies, and encouraged the sharing 
and discussion of on-site experiences among assistance staff. 
Each liaison developed at least one semi-structured presentation 
on a topic of demonstrated client interest (e.g., software 
evaluation, long-range planning for technology) which could be 
adapted to the specific needs of individual sites. The liaisons 
then "taught" these presentations to their colleagues, giving the 
entire staff a common repertoire of activities from which they 
could draw. The result was that all had a large repertoire of 
tested assistance activities and often employed very similar on- 
site assistance strategies. 

In addition, regular staff meetings provided a forum for the 

■exchange of technical experiences and ideas, and a chance for 
liaisons to both offer and receive advice and assistance from 
their colleagues. More ideas relating to approach and assistance 
w*re exchanged in the circulation of site visit reports written 

■after each liaison's on-site visits. These procedures were 
developed to broaden the liaisons' experience "vicariously, and 
foster imaginative problem-solving through the understanding of a 
wide variety of school situations and technology needs. Thus tne 
project itself provided a loose structure for the provision of 
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technical assistance and encouraged flexibility and imaginati 
through its internal staff support procedures. 



summary of Findings 

Assistance providers possessed a core set of 
skills in the areas of diagnosis, group process 
and facilitation, training, resource linkage, anc 
information provision. 

Consistency in the provision of technical 
assistance was in part a result of the project s 
collective approach to the development of 
technical assistance strategies. 

The liaison's individual style and/or particular- 
expertise had no direct impact on the districts' 
chance for success. 

It was less important for assistance providers t 
have sophisticated technical expertise than it 
was to have an expertise in planning for change. 

The assistance providers could not make change 
happen alone — their effectiveness depended on 
the active involvement and commitment of the 
local planning team. 



7 4.4 How did the intensity and duration of the technical 
assistance provided affect outcomes at NAPSET client sites? 

The technical assistance model used in the NAPSET project 
provided fairly low intensity assistance to client sites. The 
?ole of the project liaisons was that of trainer, facilitator, 
and local capacity-builder. The project offered up to five full 
days of on-site assistance to independent sites and ten days to 
mul?i-district sites (the lEUs and the SEA) . While not all Bites 
made use of their full complement of on-site days ma ny did, th e 
average number of on-site days was four. _ In general, in spite ot 
some variability, we can say that most sites received 
approximately equivalent amounts of on-site assistance. 

There was more variability in the intensity of Jif isons |ff=ai£s 
contact with their clients. The project offered unlimited 
off-site consultation, via telephone, electronic communication, 
and the U.S. mail, and NAPSET staff tried to check up on th eir 
clients every four to six weeks whether or not the .clients had 
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contacted them. In practice, because project staff were always 
busy, those sites which called their liaisons on their own 
initiative received more off-site assistance. The model thus 
favored those clients who knew enough to be able to ask for 
specific assistance, and who took the initiative to request it. 
In general, the NAPSET model worked well. We discuss the 
specific impact of intensity and duration of assistance on 
outcomes in the section below. 

Intensity of Assistance 

The specific number of on-site days provided tended to vary 
according to each site's need for assistance, and need varied 
according to district goals and team characteristics. Certain 
activities required the liaison's on-site presence — training, 
planning assistance, and software evaluation workshops, for 
example. Other activities could be accomplished without the _ 
liaison's active participation — development and administration 
of needs assessment surveys, planning for departmental or 
district-wide trainings, etc. Districts around the preparation 
level of use, with many concrete informational questions and 
needs, tended to use the full complement of their on-site days. 
Districts at higher levels of use and clearer ideas about how 
they wanted to use technology, used their liaison more as a 
consultant than a trainer or _ facilitator , and needed less on-site 
assistance to accomplish their goals. 

A certain amount of on-site assistance was necessary to 
accomplish the minimal requirements of needs assessment, goal 
development, and the adaptation of local solutions however, and 
to ensure that things kept moving on site. Less than three 
liaison days on site (or a combination of liaison and consultant 
dm? ?eally was not sufficient to accomplish what NAPSET set out 
to do. Those teams that received less than three on-site days 
had serious problems meeting their CAA goals. 

The individual districts represented on the Oswego County ISD 
team were cases in point. Because they divided their ten on-site 
days between both the regional planning team and each of four 
participating districts, each local team received no mor e than 
two dayS of individualized on-site assistance. The districts had 
established independent LPTs, each with its own CAA, but with so 
little liaison time each they were unable to consolidate their 
LPTs into effective working units. Less than three days was not 
enougn time for team members to establish good working relations 
with their liaison: local team members from the ISD complained 
thlt Ihelr liaison did not really listen to their opinions or 
take time to understand the local district conditions (not a 
complaint leveled against this liaison from any other site) . In 
fact, because of the special arrangements for dividing his 
assistance among all four participating ISD districts, he did not 
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have time to attend to them in the same way he attended to his 
other sites. 
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Upton is the other site which received less than three days of 
on-site assistance — it received only one. Because Upton failed 
to accomplish the in-district activities specified in its CAA, it 
could not move forward and there was no point in the liaison _ 
returning. The LPT simply did not keep up with its cooperative 
assistance agreement; recognizing this, it cancelled all liaison 
visits after the first. 

The Influence of Team Process Skills an d Leadership. Beyond 
specific goals, the level of process skills of the team was the 
most relevant indicator of need for the liaisons' presence on 
site. Teams with poor working skills, and especially with poor 
leadership, tended to depend on their liaisons' presence to get 
work accomplished. These poorly organized teams tended to meet 
infrequently if at all between site visits, and often let the 
responsibility for organizing district tasks fall to their 
liaison. In these sites, the liaisons' presence provided both 
the incentive and the necessary organizational talent to get work 
accomplished. Because they needed more direction, more frequent 
on-site assistance would have been helpful to teams with poor 
group process skills. 

Teams with better team skills were better able to make use of 
their liaisons' time on site. They did not use the liaisons' 
time to get organized; rather, they were organized, had 
established clear and specific needs, and knew how to utilize the 
liaisons' assistance without a lot of direction. They were able 
to make great progress between visits; could accomplish more 
through phone contacts; needed their liaisons' presence less. 
The best example of this kind of team was the Manchester County 
ISD. The team used its liaison primarily as a consultant. They 
knew what they wanted from her and knew how to make good use of 
the assistance she provided; consequently, even though she spent 
little time on site, this team was among the most successful in 
terms of concrete accomplishments. 

As was mentioned earlier, leadership was an important component 
of the LPTs' ability to work together effectively as a team. 
Where it was lacking, liaisons worked to develop leadership to 
take responsibility for a team in their absence. In some cases 
this strategy was effective. In Oxford, for example, a leader 
emerged from a leaderless team and, with her liaison's 
encouragement, became instrumental in the team's ultimate 
success. Because the liaison's role was properly that of a 
trainer, facilitator, and consultant, s/he could do very little 
for a team that did not ultimately take responsibility for its 
own outcomes, however. NAPSET liaisons could not make up for a 
critical lack of leadership or team commitment by spending .nore 
time on site. 
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In Northboro, responsibility for the NAPSET fell to a new 
administrator who had little interest in or commitment to the 
proiect. Because the leadership was not committed, team members 
did not take the project very seriously. The team failed to make 
use of all their allotted on-site time, and failed to follow up 
on activities they initiated. They were satisfied with a low 
level of results; there was little more their liaison could do 
without the team itself taking more initiative. 

At the "Northeast" SEA, the liaison tried to compensate _ for a 
lack of team leadership by visiting more often and providing the 
nominal leader with a great deal of support, both on and off 
site. The main result of this was that the team came to expect 
her to share in task-related responsibilities which were 
rightfully theirs. Her position as trainer/facilitator/ 
consultant was compromised and the team did not ultimately gam 
from the extra time she put in with them. 

Level of Use and Readiness to Make Change . Teams with poor team 
skills were often characterized by low readiness, and at a low 
level of technology use. These teams usually needed to educate 
themselves about technology and increase the local readiness for 
change before they could move forward with local applications of 
special ed technology. This process took time and beyond a 
certain number of training activities, more liaison time on site 
could not speed up the process. Sometimes requests for more _ 
on-site assistance simply masked the failure of a team to put in 
adequate time on task itself. It was local work, not liaison 
assistance, that was really needed. Millville is a good example 
of a district with very low levels of technology use and a 
disparate team with weak leadership, which pulled itself together 
and accomplished a great deal without a lot of liaison time on 
site Millville 's liaison realized after one site visit that the 
team' would need some organizing leadership if it was to be 
galvanized into action. He impressed this point upon the team 
leader, outlined some possible ways to proceed, kept in touch by 
phone, but left it to the leader to do what had to be done on 
site. The result was that the team conducted a needs assessment, 
determined to expand their use of existing technology, educated 
themselves about all the possible uses of their hardware, and 
conducted a district-wide training event to pass on this 
knowledge. In the process of educating themselves the team also 
acquired a good sense of its own capabilities. Because so much 
of what was accomplished in this district had to be done by the 
team itself it is not clear that more liaison days on site would 
have added significantly. What the liaison did do was convince 
the team of what they had to do, and help with suggestions about 
how to do it. 

The NAPSET experience highlights the necessarily cooperative 
nature of the relationship between districts and external 
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assistance providers. NAPSET's low intensity assistance forced 
local teams to put time and effort into their projects in the 
absence of their liaison's direct involvement. Those districts 
with the leadership, team skills, a n d readiness to make change 
were able to assume their share of responsibility in the project 
and did best with the low intensity on-site assistance. They 
were able to make effective use of their liaisons' visits, using 
them to structure the year's activity and serve as natural 
milestones in the process of fulfilling their CAA. The visits 
provided deadlines for in-district activities, and an incentive 
for meeting the deadline. (Clients mentioned this often: their 
sense of accountability to the liaison was an incentive to get 
things done.) They also created natural interludes during which 
the team could take stock of their accomplishments and refocus on 
the next task. 

Those districts with poor team skills and low levels of use and 
readiness to make change had more trouble with the low intensity 
assistance. Because they were less productive between liaison 
visits they got less out of each visit. In extreme cases like 
Upton, where the team failed completely to live up to its _ 
cooperative responsibilities, there was no point in visiting at 
all. For teams which needed a lot cf direction more frequent 
liaison visits would probably have been helpful to keep people 
focussed and on task, but more important to the team's ultimate 
ability to help itself would have been a longer period of 
assistance. We discuss this variable in the next section. 

Duration of Assistance 

Among the variables assumed to affect the provision of technical 
assistance was the duration of assistance. Given the 
demonstrated importance of follow-up assistance (Loucks-Horsley & 
Hergert, 1985) we predicted that a second year of assistance 
would significantly affect what districts would be able to 
accomplish through the NAPSET project. We therefore chose 
fourteen sites from the pool of thirty-eight first year sites to 
receive a second year of assistance. Included in that fourteen 
wore the seven case study sites. In addition to following the 
proqress of those sites in their second year, we conducted 
telephone interviews with selected sites which received only one 
year of assistance. We wanted to compare their progress with 
that of the two year sites and discuss the potential impact of a 
second year of assistance on their implementation efforts. 

We found that both the level of technology use on site and the 
level of team skills affected the need for assistance over an 
extended period of time. In addition, we found that the 
project's more ambitious goals, the institutionalization of new 
practices and the institutionalization of a process for 
addressing issues relating to technology in special education, 
were only realized in sites which had a jump on the 
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implementation process prior to NAPSET's intervention, and could 
fScus on ?he time-consuming process of institutionalization in 
the second project year. We discuss these factors below. 

NAPSET sites at lower levels of use, especially those with fewer 
team skills, took longer to get organized and engaged in the 
process of making change. Once started, they worked more slowly 
HTn teams with I higher level of team skills because the pr ocess 
of working together as a team had to be resolved as well as the 
specific Steps leading to the accomplishment of their CAA goals. 
For many, the process of getting organized and focused on 
concrete tasks took most of the year. Molina, for example had a 
time-consuming false start and did not really * 0 
productively until the end of the first year. Fulfillment of 
their goals did not begin to occur until well into the second 

year. 

Teams at lower levels of technology use were less self-directed 
after one year of assistance than teams starting out at higher 
levels of use. These teams were in particular need of 
continuing, follow-up assistance. Millville, the project's least 
sophisticated site, identified appropriate goals and made 
significant progress toward their achievement in the first year. 
They felt abandoned right when they "could have made real use of 
NAPSET's expertise" however, when we were unable to offer them a 
second yea/of assistance. Concordia, a district initially at a 
low level of use but with good team skills, felt that tn fi r 
second year of assistance was extremely important in enabling 
Ihem to Y consolidate, and in some cases institutionalize changes 
begun in the first year. 

The qoals a team chose also appeared to influence whether one 
y2ar 9 o? assistance was sufficient or not. NAPSET provided the 
opportunity for LPTs to plan major changes in the way their 
special education programs would be run. Some teams took 
advantage of this opportunity and undertook ambitious Projects 
wKh Jong-term goalS; others chose very concre te circumscribed 
goals and did not think in terms of long term change. Teams in 
the second group were often able to accomplish their goals m the 
first year, and did not feel they needed a second year of 
assistance For the first group, however, one year was not 
enouah time to complete the longer range goals, and a second year 
oHssistance was greatly appreciated A time-tested axiom was 
reconfirmed once again: significant educational change takes 
time . 

in most cases a longer period of assistance would have been (or 
was) more useful than greater intensity assis tance a shorter 

period of time. Even in districts with ideal conditions - high 
levels of knowledqe and use in the area of technology, an 
adminL?rat?on supportive of change, and an effective planning 
SeSi £ith good leadership - the process of change could not be 
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accelerated beyond a certain point. Teachers and administrators 
are busy, decisions take time to be made, and even the smallest 
change involves many intermediate steps. In addition, as 
discussed in the preceding section, things had to happen on site 
between liaison visits for the visits to be productive. While 
some sites with lower levels of team skills may have benefitted 
in the short run from receiving more frequent liaison visits, 
ultimately they had to learn how to accomplish things on their 
own. The learning process itself took some time; for this reason 
as well a longer period of assistance probably would have 
addressed the need for more assistance more effectively than a 
greater number of visits concentrated in a short amount of time. 

Moreover, the NAPSET model favored planned change over a longer 
period rather than short term, circumscribed changes. Our 
overarching goal was to build skills and capacity to continue the 
process of integrating technology into special education 
programs, and to institutionalize the changes that were 
developed. The planning approach encouraged local districts to 
consider the long range implications of different technology 
applications, and to think about specific changes in the context 
of on-going, integrated change. Not all districts took this 
approach, but for those who did, one year was not enough time to 
both learn how to be change agents and actually make concrete 
changes in technology use. 

In particular, the institutionalization of procedures and _ 
practices could only be accomplished over an extended period, 
during which practices were developed and shown to be effective. 
Effective programmatic changes were the vehicle for developing 
on-going capacity to make change in the district and for 
demonstrating their enduring value. Additional time was then 
needed to work out and work through the necessary steps to 
institutionalize . 

Institutionalization is an on-going process, during which the 
innovation is refined, communication is maintained with upper 
level administrators, a public relations effort is mounted, and a 
strategy for finalizing the institutionalization is developed and 
carried out. It is difficult to even think about institutionali- 
zation before the mechanics of the innovation are worked out, 
however. A team needs to be at a certain level of use before the 
long term considerations of institutionalization become a concern 
to them. Thus teams at low levels of technology use spent the 
first year (at least) working out their programmatic changes. 
Those teams which were already launched on the process of 
technology implementation when the NAPSET project began were much 
more likely to have institutionalized some part of their process 
or practice at the end of two years. Those beginning at the 
beginning with NAPSET, while they made important first steps and 
often implemented concrete changes, were usually Dust beginning 
to look at their programs in terms of long term, integrated 
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development at the end of two years. For these sites (which were 
the majority of NAPSET's clients) an even longer duration of 
assistance would have been helpful. 



Summary of Findings 

Given the need for tasks to be accomplished 
between liaison visits, five days of on-site 
assistance over the course of a school year was 
generally the maximum amount that an LEA could 
use effectively. 

More intense assistance could not compensate for 
lack of leadership, poor team skills, or low 
readiness in the district. 

Most sites could have benefitted from assistance 
offered over a longer period of time, 
particularly at sites characterized by low levels 
of use and low readiness. 

The development and implementation of a practice 
often took two full school years. 

Institutionalization occurred in only a few 
NAPSET sites over the course of two years — 
sites where technology was in use in special 
education prior to the intervention, district 
readiness was high, and team skills were well- 
developed . 



7 . 5 Organizational Context 

The NAPSET project consciously included several multi-district 
sites in its client groups in both project years to test the 
effectiveness of the technical assistance model at several 
different levels of organization. Many special ed programs are 
coordinated and/or administered at a regional level, and regional 
resources centers often provide training and equipment in special 
ed technology to member districts. State education agencies also 
play a role in providing services and training in this area. 

These multi-district organizations seemed to be an obvious place 
to focus assistance. Set up to facilitate the dissemination of 
information, they could take advantage of NAPSET's expertise in 
the area of special education technology. NAPSET staff, it was 
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felt, could train trainers at regional centers, who would then be 
able to pass on information and strategies to many more districts 
than the project could reach directly. 

Realizing that school districts have a lot to learn in the areas 
of special ed technology, NAPSET hoped to promote the sharing of 
information and the coordination of services at many levels. It 
seemed to make sense for associated districts to share the task 
of educating themselves, rather than duplicating each others' 
efforts and possibly mistakes. Moreover, money could be saved 
through multi-district collaboration, particularly through 
sharing of expensive equipment used with special populations. By 
getting individual districts to coordinate their purchases and 
set up equipment sharing procedures, more people would have 
greater access to specialized technology, which they could not 
otherwise afford. With these goals in mind, several multi- 
district sites were solicited to participate in the NAPSET 
project. 

NAPSET staff assumed they would have to adjust their standard 
repertoire of assistance strategies to meet the needs and 
conditions in different organizational contexts. Because they 
wanted to develop effective strategies for many contexts they 
deliberately sought out several different multi-district 
configurations to participate in the project. During the first 
project year, the multi-district sites included a state educati 
agency, two regional intermediate units, and one pair of 
neighboring districts that applied to the NAPSET project as a 
team. We have referred to these four sites in the preceding 
sections where relevant. Here, we look specifically at how 
organizational context impacts the provision of effective _ 
technical assistance at a multi-district level. All four sites 
are described in the preceding section of case study and vignette 
synopsis; they are reviewed here with additional information 
salient to the success of their NAPSET undertakings. 

"Northeast" Department of Educati onal and Cultural Services^ 
Department of Special Education . Team members originally 
envisioned providing the same kind of technology assistance and 
support to local "Northeast" districts that NAPSET provided to 
clients all over the country. The team was composed of local 
district representatives concerned about local autonomy, and who 
lacked any experience with statewide projects, however. Tney did 
not know how to think about providing service: at the state 
level. Moreover, the State Department itself supported a 
"bottom-up" approach to educational change, and was reluctant to 
impose statewide mandates of any kind on local school districts . 
Thus the activities of the team were highly circumscribed. Any 
kind of directive or mandatory activities were entirely 
unacceptable, and even state-approved guidelines for planning for 
technology in special ed were problematic if they were to be 
"sent down from on high." 
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In the end, the team developed two quite passive information 
products, a SPED tech information database to be included in the 
State Information Resource Bank and a technology planning _ guide. 
The planning guide was to be disseminated to school districts _ 
throughout the state without any follow up or support activities. 
The databank simply waited for inquiries. In. the end, the x inks 
between the NDECS team's work and the efforts of individual local 
districts to develop special ed technology applications were 
rather tenuous. 

The Manchester County Intermediate Unit , which served the 21 
school districts in Manchester County, established a regional 
NAPSET planning team which included both IU employees and special 
education directors from five local districts. The team focused 
its CAA goals at the regional level. The IU had a well- 
established history of providing information, training, and 
services to its member districts. It communicated frequently 
with the districts and all the special education directors in the 
county, and met together regularly. Thus, there was a great deal 
of communication going on in the IU before NAPSET ever arrived 
and there were systems in place for implementing and 
disseminating initiatives. 

The NAPSET planning members were chosen from a larger group of 
special education directors which had convened to develop plans 
for disseminating certain special education software throughout 
the region. Thus team members both had experience working on 
special education technology issues and were accustomed to 
working together. The five special education directors were 
responsible for local level dissemination of the NAPSET team's 
initiatives also. Each one set up their own local planning team 
to address technology issues specific to their district. _ Largely 
because the special education directors were interested in, 
supportive of, and accountable to each other, they each managed 
successful local planning teams without any direct NAPSET 
assistance. Thus many of the planning principles introduced in 
the regional team reached the districts via the five special ed 
directors, while the procedures developed by the regional team 
were disseminated locally through the IU infrastructure. 

The situation in the Osweao C o unty Intermediate School District 
was somewhat different. While many low incidence programs and 
services were provided through the ISD, communication between the 
ISD and its member districts was less routinized, frequent, and 
friendly. There were no regular meetings between member 
districts and no established system for disseminating information 
and training to all districts on a regular basis. Rather, each 
district established its own relationship with the ISD, pursuing 
available resources according to its needs and its interests. 
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Given the ISD's practice of serving districts individually rather 
than developing regional programs, and given the makeup of the 
ISD planning team (which included only one active IU staff member 
— the rest were local representatives) , it seemed to make sense 
for the NAPSET liaison to provide individualized technical 
assistance to each participating district. The hope was that 
each local representative would learn from the assistance 
provided to the others, but would focus on an issue that was of 
particular concern at home. The district representatives set up 
their own local planning teams, and planned to visit each other 
when on-site technical assistance was provided in the other 
districts, but they established no regional goals whatsoever. 
The success of this strategy thus depended on local team 
effectiveness, and on the amount district representatives could 
gain from listening to the technical assistance given to their 
colleagues. 

Redclif f /Jasoar was an ad hoc association of two districts which 
wanted to work together to develop technology use in their 
departments. They were in the unusual situation of being able to 
coordinate need areas, so they could share a single CAA and 
several liaison-provided training events as well. Their liaison 
met with the two local planning teams both separately and 
together over the course of the year. The districts were located 
next door to each other and at a considerable distance from the 
nearest urban center, so they had a sense of needing to take 
advantage of each other's support. Probably most important was 
the fact that the two coordinators were good friends and wanted 
to work together, however. 

Our analysis of the multi-district sites followed the same format 
of the larger cross-case analysis: we considered the sites in 
light of our four basic research questions, modified where 
necessary to address multidistrict conditions. 

Did the personal style or approach of th e assistance provider 
affect outcomes at the multi-distric t sites? 

Observations of the assistance providers at work and interviews 
with them about their multi-district clients suggest that their 
assistance approach was similar in single and multi-district 
sites. The same sensitivities and skills that were important for 
working with local planning teams were important with regional 
planning teams. Liaison weaknesses which hindered the provision 
of expert assistance operated at all levels, as did strengths. 
Some additional knowledge and experience was useful for working 
at a regional or state level, however. Because assistance was to 
be provided at the multi-district level, an understanding of the 
regional organization itself was essential. Either _ experience 
working at the regional level, or a good understanding of the 
relationship between different parts of the organization and of 
the politics of interaction between different level's of authority 
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was important. The context for making change at the regional _ 
level was different from the context at the LEAs, and the liaison 
had to understand this difference to be able to advise 
effectively. 

Since regional or state plans automatically involved the 
cooperation of many individual LEAs , decision-making and 
implementation of new programs almost always required more 
negotiation and politicking — and more time ~ at the multi- 
district level. Liaisons spent more time with process and 
planning issues in multi-district sites on the whole, although 
there are exceptions to this generalization. (The most notable 
exception is the Manchester County IU, which was so well 
organized that it worked faster that many LEAs.) 

How did the site-specific conditions affect the succ ess or 
failure of the technical assistance process at multi- district 
sites? 

Three site-specific factors were identified as having a 
significant impact on outcomes at client LEAs: the district's 
readiness to made change, the LPT's process skills and commitment 
to the process, and team leadership. Positive values for these 
factors was a predictor of success; negative values made the 
achievement of successful outcomes much less likely. In general, 
these factors had the same impact on success in the multi- 
district sites. Where regional readiness to make change was 
high, as in Manchester County, the implementation of new _ 
practices went smoothly. Where administrative and financial 
support for the changes were low the assistance process took much 
longer and changes were much less definitive. Leadership and 
team process skills and commitment were equally important to 
success. Leadership was possibly more important in multi- 
district sites than in LEAs as the team often consisted of people 
with no prior history of working together. The "Northeast" SEA 
is a good example of a team with poor process skills and a weak 
. leader unable to pull the team together into an effective working 
unit. 

The "Northeast" SEA also suffered from the lack of a state-wide 
perspective among its team members. Just as LPT members need to 
be able to think in district-wide terms, teams constituted at the 
region or state level needed experience working at and the 
ability to think about change in terms of a higher level of 
organization. "Northeast" SEA team members had no experience 
developing state-wide dissemination projects; in fact their 
understanding of the proper relationship between individual _ 
districts and the state left little room for prpactive technical 
assistance. This team had difficulty conceiving effective state- 
wide assistance programs. As it was, the question of how to _ 
effectively disseminate the products of the team's labor remained 
unresolved at the end of a year and a half. 
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The most significant finding of our work in multi-district sites 
follows from this: regional or state level organizations had to 
have a well-established infrastructure and working relationships 
with their constituent districts for NAPSET to be able to work 
effectively with them. Specifically, they had to have procedures 
in place for communicating, training, and disseminating 
substantive materials to their region. In one year, NAPSET could 
not teach a team how to function at a regional or state level and 
expect it to make substantive progress. The Manchester County IU 
had such an infrastructure and a history of working cooperatively 
with the districts. Team members knew how to work together at 
the regional level, the IU has systems in place for implementing 
their programs, and together they developed a highly successful 
regional training program. 

The Oswego County ISD was constituted quite differently and the 
outcome of NAPSET 1 s work with them was much less positive. Local 
autonomy was an issue for Oswego County districts and the ISD, 
sensitive to this, held back in the promotion of its services. 
It operated, in effect, like a large service center, which member 
districts could utilize if and when they chose. Thus, the ISD 
had no procedures in place for working with several districts 
together, which in turn had no history of or commitment to 
working collaboratively. This showed up in the way the Oswego 
County ISD team operated. All four participating districts were 
more interested in focusing on their own concerns than in finding 
ways to collaborate with their colleagues. Consequently, they 
made little use of the potential for sharing experience and 
knowledge, choosing instead to divide their alloted assistance 
among four separate local teams and meeting with only limited 
success in all of them. 

Collaboration requires extra effort; it is most successful when 
there is a strong commitment to the collaboration, and there are 
systems in place to facilitate its occurrence. Redclif f/Jaspar s 
experience would seem to suggest that even an ad hoc 
collaboration can be successful, if there is sufficient 
commitment to making the collaboration work. In practice, we 
found that Redclif f/Jaspar behaved more like a single district 
than a multi-district site however, in that their CAA specified 
individual district activities, not joint collaborative projects. 
The two districts were in the somewhat unusual position of 
sharing common needs, so that one CAA could be written to serve 
both of them. Collaboration came in the sharing of assistance 
and training activities, and in the rendering of "^^Pfg^ 
but not in developing supra-district programs. The coordination 
necessary for developing successful multi-district programs seems 
to require a pre-existing regional or state-wide educational 
infrastructures through which such programs can be implemented. 
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How did the choice of part i cular goals and activities affect 
outcomes at the multi-di strict sites? 

As with individual district sites the appropriateness of goals 
chosen affected how successful a team could be with them. 
Similarly, the level of use of technology in the site and the 
planning team's level of knowledge and skills around technology 
and planning for change affected what kind of goals were 
appropriate. Planning teams with limited technology skills 
needed to educate themselves before they were _ in a position to 
know what their regions needed. Teams with high levels of 
technology skills still had to consider the level of use in their 
region in general in choosing what kind of programs to implement 
region-wide. And teams -with poor planning skills did best to 
concentrate on establishing and accomplishing concrete tasks 
rather than undertaking elaborate planning activities. 

Because multi-district teams were working above the level of 
individual LEAs , however, the specific goals the teams worKed on 
were necessarily somewhat different. The purpose of working at 
the state or regional level was to coordinate the provision of 
services which would be valuable to all districts in the region. 
Thus the teams' work had to be general enough to be applicable m 
sites with very different local characteristics. Appropriate 
multi-district goals tended to focus on the development of 
region-wide planning and training activities, the establishment 
of resource bases which the entire region would draw upon, and/or 
the establishment of electronic communication and reporting 
systems within the region. One regional site from the second 
year of NAPSET assistance set up a FIDO bulletin board to enable 
local districts to send student reports to the regional office 
electronically, facilitate communication between superintendents, 
and provide a means for teachers to share technology information 
and tips among themselves. Another set up a series of region- 
wide teacher training workshops on technology applications tor 
special education. Another wrote a guide to planning for 
implementing new technology at the local level. 

Appropriate goals, then, were those which provided services at a 
reqional level, and were general enough to accommodate different 
levels of use in the constituent districts. The Oswego County 
ISD illustrates why this was important. The Oswego County team 
chose not to focus assistance at the regional level, choosing 
instead to divide their assistance among the four participating 
districts. Since the small amount of technical assistance 
provided to each district individually was not sufficient to 
adequately address their local needs, the local district teams 
were dissatisfied with the assistance they received. Moreover, 
the ISD team members did not really take advantage of the 
assistance provided in their colleagues '_ districts .There were 
small accomplishments at this site, but in general the strategy 
of providing customized assistance to the ISD districts did not 
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work well. Not enough attention could be given to the individual 
districts' needs; and little sharing occurred at the regional 
level. The one significant outcome in the Oswego County ISD was 
the creation of a committee of all the district special education 
technology coordinators in the region. While this .team had no 
direct connection to NAPSET, it was convened by the ISD staff 
person involved with NAPSET project and embodied many of the 
NAPSET goals which were never realized on the ISD's NAPSET team. 

How did the intensity and duration of the technical assistance 
provided impact outcomes at multi-distr ict client sites? 

The general conclusions drawn for single district sites with 
regard to intensity and duration seem to hold true for the multi- 
district sites as well: longer duration assistance is generally 
more valuable than a greater intensity of assistance. Teams with 
low level process skills were an exception in that it seemed that 
they could have benefitted from more liaison time on site. 

Although it is difficult to draw general conclusions from such a 
small sample, it seems clear that multi-district sites need at 
least two years to implement a program effectively. Working at 
the regional level requires not only the development of an 
innovative practice, but the dissemination of that practice to 
member districts. Either direct follow-up assistance with new 
users, or assistance to regional level providers, less skilled in 
handling the problems of new users, is essential. 

Although NAPSET offered regional units more time on-site (10 as 
opposed to five days over the course of the year) , most of the 
multi-district sites were unable to take advantage of the extra 
days. While the original plan was to use the additional time to 
provide both regional, and locally focused assistance, this 
strategy was found to be fundamentally flawed (as demonstrated at 
the Oswego County ISD) . The more successful strategy was to 
address regional issues with a multi-district team, and to allow 
the team to develop dissemination strategies. Much like the 
local district teams, regional teams could not find the time to 
consume ten days of assistance effectively. Arranging meeting 
times, and carrying out necessary activities between on-site 
visits, required a similar structure to local district 
assistance. Five or six days over the course of a year appeared 
to be optimal. 

In the one case where more assistance was provided, the _ 
"Northeast" SEA, the liaison took on much more responsibility for 
carrying out tasks than was appropriate for an external 
consultant. Because of poor team process skills and weak 
leadership, she found herself doing work that was the 
responsibility of team members. In the long run, this strategy 
proved ineffective, as the team never developed the skills needed 
to maintain its activities after the liaison left the district. 
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Liaisons working in regional contexts needed to 
pay particular attention to the organizational . 
structure. 

Planning and process issues were even more 
important at this level than at the local level. 

Regional or state level organizations needed to 
have a well-established infrastructure and 
working relationships with their constituent 
districts for NAPSET to work effectively with 
them. 

Assistance was most successful when teams focused 
on regional goals; i.e., electronic communication 
between districts, establishing a regional 
resource base, or regional staff training. 
Dividing assistance between local districts to 
address local needs was not an effective 
strategy. 

Two years of assistance is absolutely necessary 
to the development, and effective dissemination 
of new practices. 

Five or six days of on-site assistance over the 
course of a year was optimal; teams could not 
take advantage of 10 days. 
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8.0 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE STRATEGIES THAT WORK 



The goal of the NAPSET project was to develop a set of successful 
technical assistance strategies that could be used with local and 
regional educational agencies to implement on-going use of 
technology in special education. These strategies were all 
played out within the structure of a single approach or technical 
assistance model, described in detail in Part 1 of this report. 
Nonetheless, variations in the strategies were essential to 
success; it was assistance designed to meet the particular needs 
of client sites that made the difference between success and 
failure. 

Three types of outcomes were assessed to indicate the success of 
a particular technical assistance strategy: 

1. the development and implementation of new technology 
practices; 

2. the institutionalization of new technology practices; 

3. the institutionalization of new processes for 
dealing with technology issues on an on-going 
basis. 

As discussed above (see Section 5.2) these outcomes were not 
independent of one another. Best understood as levels of 
success, they represent progressive stages in the process of 
assisting new technology practices. Some NAPSET clients 
progressed through all three stages during the: course of a two 
year assistance period, while others accomplished only goals 
represented by stage 1 outcomes. Although considered "less 
successful" by project standards, our evaluation suggests that 
the implementation of a new practice might be judged as a highly 
successful outcome, depending on conditions at a particular _ 
client site prior to the intervention. Considering the variation 
in site-specific conditions, it was unrealistic to expect that 
all clients would be able to institutionalize both new practices 
and new processes at the end of a relatively short assistance 
period . 

In this section of the report we draw together our findings by 
discussing successful technical assistance strategies at three 
types of client sites. Distinguished by the outcomes they were 
able to achieve by the end of their NAPSET involvement, we 
identified the three types as follows: those that implemented 
new practices; those that institutionalized new practices; and 
those that institutionalized not only practices, but also 
processes for addressing technology issues in the future. 
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8< 1 Technical Assistance for Success in the Implementation of 
New Practices 

For those sites characterized by either a very low level of use 
of technology in special education, or a significant lack of 
district support, implementing new technology practices 
represented a high level of success in the NAPSET project. The 
goals in this case must be to increase the general _ level of 
technology-related knowledge and skills among special educators, 
or the level of district support. Achievement of these goals 
takes time and can only be initiated in a one year, or even a two 
year assistance period. 

A number of strategies proved effective with clients a low levels 
of use. Often there was a need to raise the level of knowledge 
and skills among team members as well as other personnel. Some 
teams chose to focus on self-education first, while others 
incorporated self -education into the task of raising the general 
awareness level and enthusiasm for technology among colleagues. 
The latter strategy was more effective in broadening the base of 
support for a technology program in special education; however, 
in some districts, considering the available time and energy for 
the NAPSET project, this was not a realistic ' strategy . 

In these districts, on-site visits were most often used to raise 
the 3-eVel of technology awareness of team members, and to train 
them in specific technology applications that could be 
disseminated to others. A popular activity for those who chose 
this strategy was a software review day. Through exposure to a 
variety of software programs and systematic software evaluation 
techniques these teams became familiar with some of the issues 
involved in choosing appropriate software and implementing 
effective instructional practices. 

For teams interested in generating broad-based support for the 
use of technology in special education, small technology 
"mini-fairs" were highly successful, providing a series of 
presentations and hands-on sessions in which teachers and 
administrators could explore technology applications. A 
successful mini-fair was sometimes expanded into a series of more 
indepth workshops or a summer training session which could 
provide much more intense technology training. Such a strategy 
is successful only if a district is able to provide teachers with 
the hardware and software necessary to begin experimenting with 
new practices after the training. 

For districts lacking in such resources, a more P£°? uc ^j\ 
strategy appears to be conducting a pilot test. This strategy 
has a numbe? of advantages. First, the process of plann ing for 
the pilot test involves the team in educating themselves about 
technology issues. To make decisions concerning the type of 
pilot test, the kinds of hardware and software required, the 
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training necessary for teachers, etc., the team must become 
familiar with various technology applications, how they have been 
implemented in other districts, and implications for 
instructional and administrative practices. If the pilot test 
must be approved by an unsupportive administration or board of 
education, the team will need to be as knowledgeable as possible 
in presenting their proposal. 

Pilot tests are also advantageous because they do not require a 
large investment of resources. With a relatively small 
investment, a team is able to demonstrate that technology is 
beneficial to special education students, and thus to 
substantiate their case for increased investments. In districts 
where purse strings are tightly controlled this may be the only 
means of developing the upper level support necessary to the 
development of a substantive technology program. 

Whether considered a pilot test or not, choosing a single 
technology application and implementing a fairly circumscribed 
new practice seemed to be an effective strategy both for 
educating a team of relative newcomers to technology, and _ for 
developing a sense of accomplishment. Success is empowering, and 
for those with limited knowledge or experience the ability to use 
a new piece of technology is very exciting. 

Not all teams chose to focus on instructional practices, as many 
individual changes may be 'necessary to implement one new 
practice. Implementing a new administrative practice was often 
less complex and easier to implement, as it was dependent on 
fewer variables. Inexperienced teams, for example, were often 
ctuite successful with the implementation of telecommunications 
systems. Just as with a pilot test, the implementation of a 
telecommunications system was a means of developing team 
knowledge and skills by ' developing a familiarity with computer 
terminology, hardware systems, telecommunications software, etc. 
From this foundation of knowledge and greater confidence, teams 
felt able to move on to more ambitious technology innovations. 

To summarize, in districts characterized by low levels of use of 
technology in special education or a significant _ lack of district 
support, successful technical assistance strategies are those 
which promote the development of knowledge and skills among team 

■members and expand support for technology use in specia. 
education in the district as a whole This can often be 
accomplished through the planning and implementation of a single, 
circumscribed application, or through the development of a pilot 
test to demonstrate the effectiveness of technology with special 
education students. Since districts at this level of technology 
use have a fair distance to travel, technical assistance over an 
H extended period of time is recommended to continue to the next 

| phase: to facilitate institutionalization of practices. 
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8 . 2 Technical Assistance for Success in the Institutionalization 
of New Practices 

To begin working on the institutionalization of new technology 
practices we found that a client site had to have already reached 
a preparation/mechanical level of use, and had to be able to 
expect a moderate level of support from the district's 
administrative hierarchy. If a special education department is 
considered peripheral to the district's educational mission, it 
is unlikely that resources will be made available for the 
institutionalization of the use of technology in special 
education. As discussed above, in these districts gaining 
support through pilot tests, raising awareness levels, etc. is 
necessarily a priority effort, just as raising the level of 
knowledge and skills among special educators is necessary in 
districts with very low levels of use. 

In districts that have reached a preparation/mechanical level of 
use, implementing a new practice is a less time consuming 
process. People are "ready"; they don't need to be convinced 
that technology will benefit their students, or that they can 
learn to use technology effectively. They want to know how: 
Where do I start? What software is appropriate? How do I 
schedule students on the computer? Training workshops can focus 
specifically on these issues, giving teachers the knowledge and 
skills necessary to go back to the classroom and begin using the 
available technology. Follow-up support will certainly be 
necessary, but a district can begin to take advantage of those 
who are most comfortable with the technology by encouraging an 
"each one teach one" relationship between earlier and later 
users . 

The need for follow-up activities, particularly on-going support 
for new users, cannot be overemphasized for districts desiring to 
move from implementation to institutionalization. External 
consultants will not always be available; thus, districts need to 
develop "in-house" means of providing that support. Strategies 
that focus on ways to keep users informed of the activities of 
others, including problems that arise, solutions that others have 
found, effective software programs, management strategies, etc. 
are particularly effective in this regard. Two successful 
strategies used by NAPSET sites to institutionalize follow-up 
support were district technology newsletters and ad-hoc user 
groups that came together around particular technology 
applications or disability groups. 

Institutionalization requires that a planning team think beyond 
changes in practice to the level of organizational change. The 
issue is not simply getting people to use the technology, but _ 
maintaining on-going and robust use of the innovation. On-going 
support is essential, but so are the development _ of curriculum 
plans, the incorporation of computer technology into district 
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budgets as line items, the development of software acquisition, 
evaluation and management systems that are sensible, convenient 
to use and efficient, and some means of evaluating on-going use 
and its appropriateness to various instructional and 
administrative practices. 

Special education is often left out of district computer plans, 
either because general educators are unclear about how to 
incorporate the needs of special students, or because they do not 
believe that access to technology is necessary for these 
students. A special education technology committee can write its 
own purchasing and curriculum plan and, providing the plan is 
approved, set standards for the use of technology within the 
special education program. Writing a coherent and well-informed 
plan that addresses purchasing, curriculum, and staff development 
issues is a complex task, but it can provide team members with a 
challenging and fulfilling experience as they begin to sort 
through district needs, constraints, desired outcomes and 
realistic scenarios. 

Written plans are only successfully institutionalized as 
practices if teachers follow the recommendations. One means of 
encouraging increased use is to develop on-going support from 
building administrators and central office staff. This means 
providing workshops and training for administrators as well as 
teachers. Supportive administrators understand the programs they 
are supporting and can recognize where problems might arise, 
before they become overwhelming. When evaluating teaching 
practices, building administrators should be able to recognize 
appropriate technology use. If teachers know that the 
appropriate use of technology is considered integral to 
instructional practice in their school, then they will attend to 
it in the same way that they would attend to any new curriculum. 

Support for on-going technology use should be provided both by 
persons and by management systems that provide for easy access to 
hardware and software and an efficient means of identifying 
appropriate programs. Setting up a software acquisition, 
evaluation and distribution system at the building or district 
level is essential to avoiding haphazard growth, duplication of 
efforts, and general confusion. This type of administrative 
structure legitimizes technology use at the organizational level, 
communicating to teachers that the district is committed to the 
on-going integration of technology into the special education 
program, as opposed to haphazard use by a few innovative 
individuals. Incorporation of hardware and software purchases, 
repairs, etc. into district budgets is another means of 
demonstrating that commitment, and of planning for expanded use. 

Helping people develop these plans, systems, and processes are 
technical assistance strategies that encourage the . 
institutionalization of new technology practices. The 
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development of on-going support activities for users, such as 
newsletters, workshops and user-groups; the development and 
approval of special education technology plans that cover 
purchasing, curriculum and staff development issues; the 
development of efficient management systems; the incorporation 
of technology practices into yearly teacher evaluations; and the 
inclusion of technology-related resources in district budgets: 
all of these activities focus on transforming organizational 
practices, thus creating an environment where individuals will be 
provided with encouragement and supported as they struggle to 
become routine and proficient technology users. 

8. 3 Technical Assistance for Success in the Instit utionalization 
of a Process 

Districts with technology in place in the special ed program and 
a planning team at a routine level of technology use are in a 
position to work toward institutionalizing a process for 
addressing issues relating to technology in an on-going way. 
Technical assistance strategies which accomplish this goal are 
considered the most successful because they enable districts to 
plan for the future, anticipate technology issues before they 
become intractable, and make decisions about appropriate 
technology use in a proactive rather than a reactive way. Only a 
small number of the NAPSET sites were in a position to strive for 
this kind of success however, as it requires a kind of forward 
thinking that is rarely achieved without considerable prior 
experience working with technology, and an appreciation of the 
complexity of the issues involved in its successful use in 
education. 

It also requires a planning team with excellent process and 
planning skills as well technical knowledge, highly committed _ 
leadership, and solid district support for special _ education in 
general as well as for technology in education. Without these 
things, it is difficult for a planning priority to survive. 

Most of the growth of technology use in special education (and in 
education in general) has occurred in a haphazard manner, in 
response to pressures to participate in the microcomputer 
revolution, to the activity of one or two enthusiastic technology 
champions, and to special purchasing opportunities which seem too 
good to pass up. This is neither surprising nor reprehensible — 
districts learn by doing what the most important considerations 
in this new area are, and how to facilitate the integration of 
technology in their particular situation. 

It is by working through the implementation of new technology 
practices that educators gain an appreciation of the complexity 
of issues involved in implementing technological innovations m 
special education. These include: 
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— the fact that each innovation involves a great 
number of different changes, both large and 
small, and that these must be addressed if the 
innovation is to endure; 

— the fact that new technology is expensive and 
purchasing plans must be developed for 
implementation over a several year period; 

— the fact that the technology itself is changing 
rapidly; thus the importance of investing in 
flexible systems; and 

— the importance of follow-up support for training, 
and the recognition that training is an on-going 
process which must be institutionalized to 
accommodate new staff, new needs, and changes in 
the existing technology. 

The need to set up a process for coping with these issues in an 
on-going, planful way once again becomes clear as the issues 
themselves emerge in the process of working through the 
implementation of new programs. Outside technical assistance is 
particularly helpful at this point to help districts figure out 
the most appropriate and effective planning process and how to 
institutionalize it. 

Strategies for institutionalizing such a process depend on an 
understanding of its importance among upper level administrators, 
and a financial commitment to making it happen. This commitment 
translates into release time for planning, support for the on- 
going training of district staff, and a general openness to the 
suggestions of the planning body. Specific strategies revolve 
around cultivating and maintaining such administrative support, 
and developing ways to incorporate the planning function into on- 
going, existing structures within the school system. 

Strategies in the first group include identifying an advocate in 
the upper administrative levels and keeping him or her informed, 
both formally and informally, of the progress of the planning 
group. Documentation of .this process and periodic formal 
presentations to principals, superintendents, and the school 
board make a favorable impression and draw these administrators 
into the process, especially if progress is significant. By 
networking with outside districts and making presentations at 
regional educational technology conferences the planning group 
can gain outside recognition for its work, and build itself into a 
credit to the district. Finally, fundraising efforts to support 
the planning process strengthen the legitimacy of the planning 
group and ease the financial burden of administrative support tor 
the process. 
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Because the payoff for planning is, for the most part long term 
and indirect, it is often considered a luxury in a school 
environment with so many immediate demands on teachers 'time and 
administrators' support. For this reason planning efforts are 
particularly vulnerable to what Michael Huberman calls 

I "environmental turbulence" (Huberman, 1983); i.e., budget cuts, 
loss of a planning team leader, supersession by some other more 
"basic- curricular need. Strategies for institutionalizing a 
planning process must take this into account and look for ways to 

■incorporate these functions into permanent school structures. In 
a small district this may mean incorporating technology issues 
into the on-going work of the special education department, and 

■devoting time to them at weekly department meetings. In larger 
districts it makes sense to establish a subcommittee to develop 
technologv plans and priorities for special ed, then establish 
representation on both the district curriculum planning committee 

■and the computer planning team to ensure that these priorities 
receive attention where decision-making occurs. 

I For districts with resources, hiring a Coordinator of Special 
Education Technology to organize and oversee the development and 
implementation of technology activities in the department is an 
effective strategy. In other districts it is more feasible to 
consider establishing release time for a planning subcommittee as 
a line item in the department budget. For districts in which the 
Special Education Technology Coordinator is a volunteer PMition, 

■valuable support can be provided by regular meetings with other 
coordinators in similar positions in the region. Often an IEU 
can facilitate the gathering of Sped Tech Coordinators from the 
region. This strategy worked very effectively m one of NAPSET s 
multi-district sites. 
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To summarize, while establishing on-going procedures for 
addressing issues relating to special ed technology is the most 
important endeavor a planning team can undertake, it is also tne 
most difficult to accomplish. Districts must have established 
technoloqy practices, a skilled planning team with good 
^aSe?ship, and substantial upper level administrative support to 
attempt to establish on-going planning procedures . They must 
maintain the support of the administration ^ile f indi ng ways to 
link the planning process to more permanent structures, or else 
establish more permanent structures themselves. 



Significant success can be achieved at sites with lower levels of 
technology use, planning skills and district support, however, 
though ?he implementation and institutionalization of new 
technoloqy practices. Indeed, those goals are much more 
apprSprSte P for less experienced sites, and necessary prior steps 
to the achievement of more ambitious goals. 
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9 . 0 CONCLUSIONS 

Outcomes of the NAPSET Approach to Technical Assistance 

NAPSET ' s approach to technical assistance placed its clients' 
informational needs within a framework of TA which focused 
assistance on the process of planning and implementing 
technological innovations in special education. This 
approach was based on the belief that educators need help with 
the process of adopting a technological innovation as much as 
they need help that focuses on the technology itself . # Without an 
understanding of how to integrate the new technology into 
existing programs and practices, technological sophistication 
would be of little use to special educators. Moreover, the 
innovations adopted should be implemented in such a way as to 
promote their becoming a permanent part of the educational 
curriculum, and not simply one more bright idea that would not 
survive a diminution of interest, or the loss of the district s 
technology champion. 

NAPSET technical assistance thus focused on organizing, 
educating, training, supporting and advising Local Planning 
Teams, which would become the technological change agents in 
their districts. The liaisons worked to build the capacity of 
districts to make technological innovations themselves by 
strengthening team members' knowledge and skills in the areas of 
both special education technology and planning and implementing 
educational change. Liaisons focused particularly on helping 
clients establish a framework for change in the district, pushing 
them to create a larger context for the individual innovations 
they were contemplating. This process-oriented planning approach 
was central to the project's underlying goal of building district 
capacity to handle technological innovation effectively. 

NAPSET ' s process and planning approach was, with a few 
exceptions, well-received in the districts Many P^ct 
participants said this was the most valuable part of the NAPSET 
TA and several reported using the planning techniques they had 
learned to address entirely unrelated educational issues. 
Procedures for conducting organized needs assessments, and the 
determination of strategies based, in part, on the Concerns Based 
Adoption Model proved especially powerful. The experience of 
working together with colleagues on an effective committee, and 
learning how to deal constructively with upper level 
administrators, were highly valued. 

Approximately 15% of NAPSET ' s clients proved unwilling to accept 
the project's planning approach. They refused to engage m 
planning activities in a serious way, preferring to forge ahead 
with activities they had already determined were necessary and 
appropriate. These districts often accomplished what they set 
out to accomplish, but the larger NAPSET goal of establishing 
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procedures for continuing to address technology issues in the 
districts was not achieved. In these districts, any process for 
dealing with technology in special education ended at the end of 
the NAPSET project. 

More often, however, it was difficult to engage educators in 
planning in the abstract? LPTs understood the importance of 
longer range planning only after they had gone through the 
process of setting and accomplishing concrete goals. This 
reconfirmed a classic tension between educators' desire to "do 
something" in a concrete, hands-on way, and TA providers' urge to 
promote an appreciation of the need for longer-term organization 
and goal-setting. NAPSET mediated this tension with a two-tiered 
approach to technical assistance: liaisons established and worked 
toward the accomplishment of concrete goals with their clients, 
then went back and placed these in the context of a larger change 
effort, the long range planning often coming toward the end of 
their work with the districts. (Interestingly, it was 
representatives from the districts that received two years of 
assistance who were the most vociferous advocates of planning for 
the future. At the project's second year orientation meeting, 
for clients about to begin receiving NAPSET TA, the veterans of 
one year of assistance warned their novice colleages that they 
should begin planning now for the end of the year when NAPSET 
assistance would no longer be available to them.) 

NAPSET 1 s experience with clients' resistance to planning 
reconfirmed the time-honored TA axiom that you can not just tell 
people what you know to be true and expect them to act on it. 
People have to experience the truth of the thing themselves. 
Hence the importance of going through a process of planning and 
implementing change: people learn by doing how to organize 
themselves and move toward the effective implementation of an 
innovation. By going through this the first time with the 
assistance of a professional, districts were guided around 
pitfalls and made conscious of the process, so as to be better 
able to replicate it in the future. 

This approach proved to be particularly effective for working 
with technological innovations. Given the nature of educational 
technology — changing rapidly, as the technology itself is , 
refined and new applications are developed — any school district 
which gets involved with technology must do so with a flexible 
attitude, expecting to make additional changes in its practices 
in the future. Implementing technology in education is not a 
one-shot deal, it is an ongoing, evolving approach to education. 
For districts to keep on top of both technological advances and 
their own staff's continuing educational and training needs, they 
must engage in an ongoing evaluation and planning process. 
NAPSET 's process and planning orientation makes this kind of TA 
particularly well-suited to the needs of educators -contemplating 
technological innovations. 
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Significance of the Local Planning Teams 

The reasons for selecting a core group of district personnel to 
assume responsibility for technology innovations are numerous. 
Through the Local Planning Team a group of district staff acquire 
knowlege and skills in both educational technology "and tne_ _ 
process of implementing educational innovations . _ This training 
enables them to make decisions about how their district can best 
utilize technology in special education; as they learn to work 
toqether effectively, they are in a position to implement their 
decisions. The experience of working on an LPT builds commitment 
to the chosen innovation and ownership of the project, and the 
team provides the person-power needed to see it through to 
completion. The LPT acquires the knowlege needed to direct its 
district's future technology efforts, and planning skills that 
can be transferred to other projects as well. 

The LPT provides a structure for involving various district 
constituencies and perspectives in the decision-making process as 
well Most NAPSET LPTs included both teachers or categorical 
specialists and administrators, and their multiple perspectives 
were valuable in establishing a technology plan responsive to the 
needs of all parties involved. LPTs benefitted from a strong 
leader who could organize the group, provide excitement and 
possibly vision, and see that work was accomplished in the 
district between liaison visits, especially because those visits 
were few and far between. It facilitated the team's work to have 
the Special Ed Director represented on the LPT as well. Beyond 
that the important attributes of an LPT member were a commitment 
to the NAPSET process, good group skills, and a willingness to 
engage in planning activities. Experience with technology, while 
helpful, was not essential. 

Individualized Assistance 

The structure of NAPSET technical assistance, in which each Local 
Planning Team determined its own goals on the basis of its own 
needs and resources (and in consultation with its liaison) , 
enabled the project to work effectively with districts at very 
different levels of sophistication and technology use. 
Individualized assistance was provided within a structured 
assistance plan: basic assistance strategies, developed 
collectively by the NAPSET TA team, were used repeatedly, with 
small modifications, at many different sites. Thus liaisons were 
able to create individualized assistance plans out of a pool ot 
basic techniques and procedures; the result was cost effective, 
customized technical assistance. 

It was important to be able to individualize assistance precisely 
because each district has a different set of needs and 
requirements with respect to technology. One of the great 
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strengths of educational technology is its flexibility, and the 
multitude of ways it can be applied to meet the varying needs of 
special students. The corollary to this is the fact that each 
district must figure out what are the most appropriate 
applications for its particular needs. Thus the success of 
individual districts' efforts depended a great deal on the 
appropriateness of the goals and activities it chose to 
undertake. The TA provider's advice and assistance was a crucial 
part of these decisions. 

NAPSET's individualized approach to assistance provision worked 
effectively in all sites except those that could not live up to 
the obligations of the Cooperative Assistance Agreement, whether 
due to a fundamental lack of interest on the LPT, a lack of 
support from the district, or unrelated "environmental turmoil" 
which made it impossible to give the project sufficient 
attention. Better than 85% of the sites were able to take 
advantage of the individualized assistance; only four out of 
thirty reneged on their agreements entirely. 

The Consequences of Providing Low- intensity, External TA 

NAPSET technical assistance provided up to five days of on-site 
liaison assistance, plus unlimited off-site consultation. This 
approach required LPTs to assume primary responsibility for 
making change in the district. Liaisons provided advice, 
direction, training, information and evaluation; LPTs carried out 
strategies determined jointly with the liaison in his or her 
absence. All but a few isolated districts were able to assume 
this responsibility, and low-intensity assistance enabled the 
project to provide assistance to a large number of districts in a 
cost-effective manner. 

Most NAPSET sites did well with the limited amount of on-site 
assistance. There was work to be done in the districts between 
visits, this work took time, and with a few exceptions NAPSET 
clients used that time productively to fulfill the obligations of 
the CAA. The exceptions were those sites — approximately 15% of 
the total — with poor leadership and group process skills, which 
relied on their NAPSET liaison to organize their work for them. 
NAPSET liaisons' role was not designed to include hand-holding; 
to the extent that they had to engage in hand-holding with their 
clients, additional time on site would have been helpful. 

Rather than more liaison time on site, we concluded that a longer 
duration of assistance would have been very valuable. It was 
clear from the experience of working with clients for both one 
and two years that at least two years was required for LPTs to 
make significant changes in practice. Although different teams 
with different process skills had different "start-up" times, in 
most cases LPTs were just beginning to work well together at the 
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end of one year. While it was possible for teams to accomplish 
concrete, circumscribed goals by the end of one year, in no case 
were the more ambitious project goals of institutionalizing 
change or a process for making change accomplished in less than 
two years. In fact, those districts which did get involved in 
institutionalization were invariably already deeply involved in 
technology before NAPSET began working with them; i.e. they had 
been working on the changes they ultimately institutionalized for 
longer than the two years NAPSET spent with them. 

The conclusion, not a new one but one worth repeating, is that 
change takes time, especially change that is as process-oriented 
as NAPSET, and that TA support is as important in the follow-up 
stages as it is at the initiation of the change. Many clients 
expressed regret at not being chosen for a second year of 
assistance, and follow-up phone-calls to these sites indicated 
that they were struggling to maintain some form of an LPT in the 
absence of support. Teams which received two years of 
assistance, on the other hand, were in a much better position to 
maintain themselves: they had accomplished more, had gained more 
recognition, and were better able to win approval for 
continuation from their district administrators. 

The effectiveness of NAPSET 's low intensity technical assistance 
depended to a great extent on the TA providers' hidden off-site 
activity gathering, organizing, evaluating _ and cataloguing the 
latest information on educational and special education 
technology, as well as networking among technology and special 
education experts across the country. This behind-the-scenes 
activity enabled liaisons to provide clients with a synthesis of 
current information in their area of interest, as well as to 
connect them with other school districts and experts with similar 
interests and concerns. The TA team used off -site time to 
discuss difficult client situations and develop assistance 
strategies as well. Without these unseen activities liaisons 1 
limited on-site activity would have been far less effective. 
Low-intensity technical assistance requires the active 
involvement of district personnel in the change effort. The 
success of this kind of assistance thus depends in part on the 
liaison's skill in teaching members of the LPT how to be 
change agents. In this project the liaison's ultimate task was 
the empowerment of the Local Planning Team — with information, 
training, skills, and encouragement. Liaisons had to walk a fine 
line between being too directive, thereby failing to allow their 
clients to learn to make their own decisions, and not giving 
clients the full benefit of their knowlege. The process of 
assistance provision was crucial: liaisons had to enable their 
clients to learn by guiding them through the process of making an 
educational change. Here again, the importance of understanding 
the process of implementing educational innovations overshadowed 
the importance of providing the most detailed technical 
information. NAPSET was training change agents, not 
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technology wizards. In any case the technological sophistication 
of NAPSET 1 s client sites, which was sometimes greater than that 
of their liason, never outstripped their liaisons' ability to be 
of assistance. 

The experience of working with NAPSET clients reconfirmed several 
benefits of external technical assistance. Most importantly, 
NAPSET liaisons served as catalysts for change in their 
districts. The presence of an outside expert gave district 
people a sense of accountability to the project, and provided an 
important incentive for living up to agreed upon obligations. It 
was not that they were doing anything tremendously unusual or 
difficult, but that they would not have done it themselves 
without the liaison's presence to focus interest and create a 
sense of priority about the task.- 

Outside consultants also empower a Local Planning Team simply by 
their association with it. Experts from outside the district 
have a kind of clout that ordinary district personnel rarely 
have: they often have a direct line to upper level 
administrators, for example, and their expertise is treated with 
unusual respect. LPTs acquire a certain legitimacy, authority, 
and prestige simply by working with outside consultants; 
moreover, they are often able to cut through bureaucratic 
roadblocks by labelling something "a requirement of the proDect. 

in addition, the liaisons offered an outside perspective on the 
situation in their clients' districts, the perspective of someone 
uninvolved in local politics and unbiased by any personal stake. 
This position allowed them to see more clearly what the 
districts' programmatic priorities might be, and critically 
evaluate the LPT's work such that both negative and positive 
comments were more likely to be heard and appreciated. The 
liaisons' credibility of course depended on the accuracy of their 
perceptions about the district. It required that they "do their 
homework" in the district; however their short time on-site did 
mean they had to depend to a large extent on LPT members-reports 
and their own past experience working in schools to understand 
their client districts' situations. In most cases their past 
experience stood them in good stead to evaluate _ conditions in the 
NAPSET districts; in a few, inaccurate information was 
responsible for inappropriate recommendations. 

District Support Required by the NAPSET Model 

NAPSET required five days of release time for LPT members 
participating in the project. This was a crucial minimal 
requirement, without which teams would not have had time to meet 
with their liaison or work on the goals they set _ for 
themselves. This release time created psychological space to 
work on the project as well as the actual hours, important for 
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school staff overburdened with endless tasks and 
responsibilities. This release time represented the bulk of the 
project's monetary cost to participating districts, however. 

NAPSET did not require costly investments in technology. LPTs 
were most often concerned with determining how to make the most 
effective use of their districts' existing technology. (While 
NAPSET deliberately sought to serve some districts with low 
levels of technology use, all the districts the project worked 
with had some technological resources already. Experience leads 
to the belief that there are virtually no districts which have 
not made some investment in educational technology at this 
point ) If additional funds were available for the LPTs' use, 
decisions centered on how to expend them most judiciously. 

Overall administrative support for the NAPSET endeavor was 
important to an LPT's success also. While release time implied a 
certain level of support, it did not guarantee approval of 
specific projects or goals. Skeptical administrators could 
complicate the LPT's task greatly, and teams with upper level 
support were often more successful than those without. While not 
a requirement for success, assurance of upper level support has a 
positive impact on LPT morale. A supportive administrator can 
cut through beaurocratic roadblocks and greatly facilitate the 
implementation of a project; conversely, a skeptical 
administrator can create endless detours and cast doubt on 
the team's ability to make any significant changes. While some 
teams were able to develop strategies to work around obstinate 
administrators, in the long run their progress would be hindered 
by lengthy approval processes and the maccessability of district 
discretionary funds. 



Effectiveness and Limitations of the NAPSET Approach 

NAPSET 's flexibility was among its greatest strengths: it could 
accommodate well to the specific (and very different) needs of a 
wide variety of districts. The approach worked successfully m 
districts at all levels of technological sophistication; however, 
districts beginning with low levels of knowlege and use needed 
more liaison time on site, and could not realistically aspire to 
institutionalization within the pro 3 ect period. These districts 
needed extra assistance getting oriented to technology and 
learning to work together effectively on a planning team. 
Because they required more time up front getting started, it took 
them longer to get to the point of actually accomplishing 
concre^goals. The process of institutionalizing these goals 
would have required a longer assistance period than NAPSET could 
provide . 

Readiness to make change rather than te ? hn ^ al M ?S?5T S nro?ec? n 
the most accurate indicator of success in the NAPSET project. 
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L ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT 

A. School District Structure 

*How many students in the district? 
*How many teachers? 
I What is the administrative structure of the 

™ district? 

I l^lT d^rict^taKe stents for who. 

" they have a special program?) 

■Has the district received any state funds or 
XSn^herwise involved with the state 
department of education lately. 
| Does the district have -y f -arch in. , prior 

educational agenda ^rricuia r or 
imposed «™ outBxde the board 
educational goals set t 
itself for example? 



■ B SPED Program Structure 

1 ■ , H ow many SPED students are there in the district? 

| - .How many SPED teachers are there? 

*How many SPED aides? 
I .How are SPED services organized in the district? 

i r-rare %ziifi^f^^ 1 

.is the district . memhe, z ot an IEO or^a 

■ special ed collaborative. 
I services are provided? 

I 
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How are the SPED programs supported? 

where in the budget do the SPED 
funds come from? 

who makes SPED budget decisions? 
are there any special program funds 
or resources? donated 
microcomputers for example? 

c SPED Status Within the District 

How do the SPED programs fit into the overall 
school structure? 

who is the ranking SPED administrator? 
What is his/her position in the administrative 
hierarchy? 

Is he/she a good advocate for the programs. 

What Kind of support do the SPED programs get from 

the administration? 

Or are they disregarded in general? Why. 
administrators? 9 Why or why not? 

Can the SPED programs count ; on -tinned^ inancia^ 

SSEfy sll ZT*~ -"I "sat up? 

• _ « w ^4-h Innovation and Change 
D . District's Experience with inno 

. • , ^ nT . an d/or received any kind 
Has the district for ?n d/or ^ when 

of grant for special P^cts. ? 
were they ? how much money was rece 

attitude toward innovation in 
What is the prevailing attitua 
the district? 

Is the administration *^*^£U'£'££ZU™** 
Concrete ways? i.e. , £ n ?* e an d/or support 

workshops ^^"fofeducaSon innovations? 
inservice traininy 
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Has the district had success in implementing 

innovations? procedure for planning for, 

is there any systematic P r °f^r £ evaluating 

implementing, monitoring, supporting, 
innovations? 

I S there a recognizable change facilitator in the 
district? 

• v,to inhibitor of change? Someone 
5 SrSSTS"^-* in an, change 

effort? 

II TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATIONS 

X Technology in Regular Education Curricula 

-technrog? ra^^-sswa sisstf- 

of this team? 

.What Kind of plans, program, procedures has it set 
up? 

*. v „ R of in-service training workshops exist for 
*fe a acher r s dS in°technofogy and computer use? 

Which kids get access to microcomputers, 
how, and when? 

Do SPED kids miss out on any basic 

B . Technology in SPED Curricula 

*. 4- * a c= the district incorporated 
SA"S£ TpeS curricula, 

• W e SPED concerns f ^MHo? 9 

rifn^ng^thf Le°of ScSEU, i-PED? 

how many microcomputers do SPED 
programs have access to. 

— where are they located? 

- who uses them and how are they used? 
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what other technology have the SPED program 

made use of? 

.. how are technology-related purchasing 

decisions made? 

*. v,4- of technology knowledge 
What is the eXtent °J he e district staff? 
and expertise among the distn 

technology education? 

Have SPED -f« a ?? uire, any special ^ 
SSOTiS "rparttcular needs of spec.al 
students? 

C. Administrative Applications of Advanced 
Technology 

^ Jicrrict used advanced 
TecfnoUf - ^inistrafi^ C purposes ? in SPED? 

Who were the initiators of these (and any other, 
innovations? 

How have these been received? 

XXX. PPOEXLES OE KEV PEOPLE: AT ^^^SSI^iPD 
TECHNICAL^INNOVATION^ SPED, AND TA XN SPED. 

SPED staff 
Regular ed start 
Administrators 

IV BASXC DEmCPAPHXC AND SOCXOIOSXCAL PARAMETERS 
.How would you characterize the district 
economically? 

, W hat is the ^^^SfSSiSiST^ce. Hi- 
industrial, agricultural, pr 

tech, etc? 
Unemployment? 

■ _i overs in the area 
•ma-ior industries /employers 
What are the ma} or -u^ 
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(Are there any computerised industries 
whfsupport could ^ solicited £r 
implementing technology in the ax 
schools?) 

significant ethnic or cultural sue 
closings, etc.? 



area. - , 
in the district? 



conservative, etc.? 

x-v.^ j^t-rict's education money 
Where does th ? ^^^/^cal taxes? Does 
come from ~ st ^ e a™/or i in general? 

T ^^s^rfoc^ tax'oney come from 
^rcomeTax^property tax, etc.)? 

Kealistically, what Kind of money does the district 

have to spend? 

* Starred questions should be answered first 
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District Characteristics 



E. trmflv »HI. provincial rural 
Hi sfict: 22b students (totall 
Generally low level of soph!stica-4 
tion with some Important except- 
ions 

Ho iu or sute ed agency Involve- 
ment: 

'cf« county coordination and 
sharing of software 



SPED Characteristics 



Tecpnolooy in the District 



Tiny program: 
I n teacher for LO 1 EH*. K-12 
I FT aide 

I ht itinerant speech therapist 
1 SPED director -- not a 
powerful figure 
'merely handicapped go to state 
sc hool 

Interested, smart, and active 
superintendent +- wants to do 
qood things in district 

willing to support KAPSCT with 
financial resources to the 
»»tent that he Is «ble 



M I L I V 1 L L E. « 



V 



SPED Dir. and elementary principal 

SPED teacher 

Superintendent 

Librarian 

Speech therapist 

Guidance counselor 



— develop skeletal long range plan 

— explore funding possibilities 

— refine and expand software 
system 

— develop and circulate needs 
assessment 

— plan and g1« inservice work- 
shops In August orientation days 



LIAISON CHARACTERISTICS 



\ 



TECHNICAL ASSlST»»Cf PROVlOFP 



Implementation 



LPT Characteristics 



Superintendent actlv*. energetic, 
interested In making best pos- 
sible use of NAPSET 

Guidance counselor: "a spark of 
mnovattveness" 

SPEO director: not an Initiative 
taker 



? Apple lie's for Instructional use 

I Macintosh for central office 

3 printers; 3 monitors 

Some HECC material 

Library involved in Country-wide 

effort to cataloque software to 

facilitate lending 



Pushing needs assessment and plan- 

m i q 

Fairly directive (strongly suqqest- 
ive) 

Encourages SPEP director to take 
leadership; suggests specific ways 
to do this 
Hakes himself very available 
Very encouraging; very concrete 



rePt m touch by phone, 
letter, and eventually 
Spec ial 'let 
Sent *ECC plmnina guide 
'iAPSET's fleiwnts of a 
Computer Plan ' 
"Writing to Read'* articles 
"Psych Testing <ind Assess- 
ment ' 

" site visits: 
« 1st to M-nrvr -ut CAA 
« ?nt\: iJ*e iott«are 
man-i'ji"-<ont sr^senta - 
tion; planned needs 
assessment to lead to 

Sumrrpr worksrOO 

-- Consultant reviewed 
Apple software; lots 
of handouts 



Team convened for first time 4t 

Consultant's first meeting. 
Took a little while to start up 
Very enthused by Info sent and 

presented at second onsite visit 
'-/rote good needs assessment; set 

up good inservlce program for 

entire school 
Connected to SpecialHet 
Wrote district plan 



Team energized by new knowledge, 
new possibilities, and success 
1r setting uo and running inservice 

Staff Presumably feels different 
about technology after inservice: 
positive eioenence 

A structure and "*tfcOd for plan- 
ning for tecnnology change 
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Display *? 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



NATURE OF OUTCOMES 



catalyst 
process helper 
Information provider 
resource linker 
solution g1ven:d1rectivc 
evaluator 



process 
product 

knowledge/skills 
change In practice 



General Outcome 
0. L, H. H 



U Develop district goal for tech- 
roloqy in SPEO; tie these 1»to 
the district computer conmf ttec's 
work; coordinate activities of 
disability Interest group. 

2, Plan and give workshops In four 
identified need areas, to teach- 
ers and parents. 

3. Research parent needs re tech- 
nology; develop activities to 
meet these needs. 



I. a. wrnte and administered teach- 
er needs assessment survey 

b. developed plan to institu- 
tionalise technology in SPED 
curriculum, including philo- 
sophy, statement, aoals. 
ccnponent checklist 

c. development of software 
UsU; review of software 

d. formulation of user 
interest groups 

e. publication of SPEO tech 
newsletter 

f. concerted effort to seek out 
and apply for tehnology 
fundi ng 

g. develooment of a custom IEP 
program 

Planned and delivered over 
3S workshops during Inservlce 
and afterhours time 
b. formulation of needs assess- 
ment instrument to plan new 
workshops 

3. Offered a series of workshops 
for parents on tech In SPED 



1 .a. catalyst 

b. process helper, info provider, 
resource linker 

c. (outcome) 

d. Info provider, resource 
1 i nker 

e. helper 

f. helper 

g. catalyst, process helper 

h. process helper, info provider, 
resource linker, evaluator 

1 . Info provider 

?. process helper; Info provider 
3. process helper 



1. process, products, knowledge/ 
skills; chanoe In practices 
(institutionalization of 
plan IEP written) 

2. process; knowledge and skills 

3. process; knowledge and skills 
General Outcome 



two 2-day visits 



U*ed all release time 



Process and Information 



1. 


Develop skeletal long-range plan 


1. Develoord an nutline; never 
wrote formal draft 


1. Catalyst; directive; process 
hrl per 


1. 


Process 


L 




Explore fundings possibilities 






2. 


Knowledge and skills 


H 


2. 


2. Eiolored available local and 


?. Catalyst 






H 


3. 


Refine and expand software system 


state funds 


1. Info provider; resource linker; 


J. 


knowledge/skills 


H 


4. 


Oevelop and circulate needs 


3. workshop on software rranaae- 
ncni srstpm', and basic ed. 


process helper 


4 


Product 


H 




assessment 


software programs 


a. Process helper; Info provider 


«; 


Knowledge/skills 




5. 


Plan and give inservice workshops 


4. wrote good needs assessment; 

■ m trv i f* M A A V 


■i. Catalyst 


G< 


neral Outcome 


H 



service day 

S.a. Planned entire school In- 
service day 
b. Gave inservice day 



General Outcome 



Two 1-day visits 



Average 



Used al 1 release time 



Directive process helper 
and Info provider 
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TICHS) 1CAL ASSISTANCE 



catalyst 
process helper 
Information provider 
resource tinker 
solution gtven:d1rect1ve 
evaluator 



MATURE Of OUTCOMES 



process 
product 

knowledge/sk (lis 
change In practice 



General Outcome 
0, L, M, K 



1. Heeds conduct assessments for 
developing, training plan 

2. Review district computer plan 
and make rec ownendat Ions 
relating to SPED 

3. Design software acouisltlon 
system 



1. a. conducted teacher survey 
t>. developed a series of in- 
service workshops to train 
teachers 

c. computer coordlnitor gave 
introductory comouter work- 
shoo for teachers 

d. Software review hy vendor 
at hioh school 

e. Meetinq with consultant to 
ditcusS technoloqy and 
management issue 

2. not done 

3. not done 
(4.) 



l.a. process helper, catalyst 

b. process helper, catalyst 

c. catalyst 

d. catalyst 

e. resource linker. Info 
provider 

?. Process helper 

3. Process helper 

(4. ) Info provider 

(5.) Info jrL/lder, resource 
connector 



Two teachers came to METwORK 
for demonstration of speech 
synthesizer 

Two teachers came to NETWORK 
to test software for a Mtnd 
student 



•Individual 
consul tatlon 
not included 
In CAA 



| Otdn' t use at 1 
release time 



4 1/? day mtgs. at The NETWORK 
? I/? day mtgs. At N. AndOver 



Process and Info 



1. Product, process, some 
knowledge and skills 



(4.) Knowledge skills 

(5. ) Chanae In pract- 
ice 



Genera) Outcome 



1. Develop goals and obie:t1ves 
tor use of tech 1p SPED 

?, Do softrwir" trainlno with af* 
of matching software with exist- 
ing instructional objectives 

2. Oevetoo a software review and 
arouisltion system which includes 
Identification, review, selection, 
purchase, and distribution of 
software for SPED 



Oid a cosmic planning work- 
shop Kith OSR; decided upon 
target areas for the plan, 
and came up with schedule 
to complete it nent vear. 
Did onp half day software 
evaluation workshop and 
hands on software review 
workshops 

Did one half day software 
evaluation workshop and 
hands-on software review 
workshops. 

Did PFS:F11e training work- 
shop; discussed possible 
use 



Info provider and Process 
hel per 

Process helper and evaluator 

Info provider/resource link- 
er; protess helper 
info provider; process 
hel per 

Catalyst, Information pro- 
vider and process helper 
catalyst 



2. Knowledge and skills/ 
process 



3. Knowledge and skills/ 
product; In practice 



Generat Outcome 



Average 



Four 1-day visits 



Used al 1 release time 



Process and Information 
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Display »3 







Time /Honey 






DAYS ON 










District Commitment 






SITE/ 










DISTRICT 




LEADERSHIP 


FREOUENCY 








SPED LEVEL OF 


READINESS 


TEAM 


(motivation 


OF TEAM 




OUTCOMES 


SITES 


USE OF TECHNOLOY 


TO MAKE CHANGE 


EFFECTIVENESS 


and skills) 


MEETINGS 


GOALS 


(1-5 scale) 


JASPAR 


Preparation/ 


H 


H 


H 


4 (shared 1 


. Assistance 1n setting up 


. Set up system (dev. of 




Mecnanica) 








H/Badcliff ) 


and operating telecommuni- 


*dm. applications) 



Team met 
weekly 



cations systems 

2. Develooment and expan- 
sion of record -keeping 
system 

3. Gather information about 
use of technology in 
vocational education for 
SPED students 

4. Write planning document 



2. Recordkeeping systen in 
use — dev. of admin, 
appl ication 

3. Linked to other districts 
working on this; team 
developed knowledge 

4. Oeveloped curriculum 
focused plan which 
deals with management. 
Instruction, training, 
eouioment issues /dev. 
of team process skills) 
Team i entire SPED staff) 
excited, functioning 
well, dev. Process 
skills, and creates 
"exemolary plan" 

OUTCCMES: 5 



MOLINA 


Orientati on/ 


L+ 


L - 4+ 


H/H 


2 1/2 


1. Develop long range olan 


1. Develooert olan for °ilot 




Preparati on 






(when 




for technology in SPEO 


Test, acouired eouionent. 




(Some greater use in PH 






function- 


every 2-3 




got Soard apprpval 




program) 






ing; 


weeks , 


1.1. Revised noal: run Pilot 


(instructional applica- 








absent 


except 


Test 'ocusing on WP with 


tions ) 










for 


during 


LD kids 












several 


3 months 




2. Team emeroed as cohesive 










months 


when co- 


2. Plan and offer inservices 


unit; please with success, 










(facili- 


ordinator 


for physically handicapped 


sense of accomol isfwnt, 










tative 


was 


staff 


and continuing into 










and 


absent 




a into second year 










manager! al ) 


3. Oeveloo software library 


(dev. of team process 
















skills) 
















OUTCOMES: 4 



MILLVILLE 



Preparation 

(Some minimal use) 



2 1/2 
(+1 day 
with con- 
sultant) 

4-5 times 
during 
the year: 
not 
often 



1. develop skeletal long 
range olan 

2. explore funding possi- 
bilities 

3. refine and expand soft- 
ware system 

4. develop and articulate 
needs assessment 

5. plan and give inservice 
workshops in August 



1. Development of k/s among 
staff thru good needs 
assessment and planned 
training 

2. Develop software manage- 
ment system at regional 
level (not fully imple- 
mented) — k/s of team 
cone, software and soft- 
ware management improved 

Team skills more developed; 
excited by new knowledge 
and success 

OUTCOMES: 3 



I 
I 
I 



re::uff 



Preparati on/ 

Mechanical 

(instruction) 

Mechanical/ 
Routi ne 

(artninKtration) 



L+ 



4 (shared 1. Assistance 1n setting 
with up and operating 

jasper) telecommunication system 

10 tines: 1. Simlify record keeo- 

once a ing svstem 

month 

3. Gather information on 
using technology in voc 
ed for SPED 

4. Develop written implemen- 
tation plan 



1 . S 2. 



Oeveloo administra- 
tive applications 
quite successfully 



Wrote skeletal proaram 
(dev. k/s with req to 
to orocess/olanning) 
Team never enthusiastic, 
most of work done by 
coordinator; plans to 
work cooperatively «-th 
j»sp*r in second year. 

OUTCOMES: 3 
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This document constitutes Part III of the Final Report for the 
National Assistance Project for Special Education Technology 
(NAPSET ) / conducted by The NETWORK, Inc., through the support of 
the U.S. Department of Education, Special Education Programs, 
Technology and Marketing Branch. 
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Jane Hauser, Project. Off icer 

The complete report is structured in three sections; Part I, 
Project Description; Part II, Evaluation; and Part III, Case 
Studies. Copies of each section of this report, as well as a 
summary, are available at cost through: 

Publications Department 
The NETWORK, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts 01810 

The project referred to in this document was conducted under 
contract #300-83-0258. The opinions expressed are those of the 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of 
the Department of Education, and no endorsement by the Department 
should be inferred. 

To assure anonymity, the names of school districts, other 
agencies, and individuals participating in the project have been 
fictionalized in this report. 
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NAPSET CASE STUDY: 



CONCORDIA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Context 



External Factors 

Concordia County School District (CCSD), located in the 
southeastern part of the country, encompasses a large and diverse 
geographic area. It is 100 miles long, 40 miles wide, and 
includes isolated rural island communities where witchcraft and 
voodoo are still part of everyday life as well as the historic and 
cosmopolitan port city of Concordia itself. Concordia County 
combines high tech industry and affluent white suburbs with 
backwoods dirt farming and shrimp fishing on the Concordia River. 
With its mixture of urban, suburban and very rural schools, CCSD 
is challenged with a wide range of educational and administrative 
issues . 

The overall student population in the district is 55% minority 
(mostly Black) and 45% white. But the ethnic populations are 
distributed unequally throughout the district so that 95% of the 
central city schools are Black, with similar percentages in some 
rural areas as well. District enrollment figures do not 
accurately reflect the ethnic composition of the county, however, 
as 5-6,000 students (1/8 of the district enrollment) are enrolled 
in private or parochial schools, and most of these students are 
white. In Concordia County it is an indication of status to send 
one's child to private school if one is white, so most who can 
afford to, do so. There are many small religious schools 
throughout the county which serve less affluent white families 
also. In predominantly Black rural areas the few white families 
often choose to send their children to small parochial schools 
rather than to public schools in which they would be in the 
minor ity . 

The high percentage of rural and minority students in Concordia 
County means that the district receives a considerable amount of 
Chapter I aid from Washington. The state also provides one penny 
for every dollar out of its 5% sales tax for compensatory 
education. Although in theory this money is to be used 
exclusively for remedial and compensatory programs, both special 
ed and compensatory ed are part of the Department of Pupil 
Personnel Services. The same person often administers both 
programs in the schools, and special ed frequently benefits 
indirectly from this funding. 

As the figures for private school enrollment indicate, it is not a 
"classy" thing to be involved with the public schools. Over the 
years the school board has tended to be extremely conservative, 
choosing to keep school costs down as its number one priority. 
Last year, for example, music and art were classi- 
fied as "frills" and were cut from the district curriculum. The 
county has a strong basic skills orientation and district 
expenditures are evaluated in terms of their effect on overall 
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test scores. From this perspective special education is nothing 
but a budget drain. The school board and the community in general 
has an unenlightened attitude toward special education, one local 
planning team member explained. People have the idea that special 
ed students are hopeless cases, she said. They think of special 
ed as a low budget maintenance program. People need to be shown 
that money spent now on the education and training of handicapped 
kids will save money in the future in unemployment and public 
assistance. This attitude toward special needs students is not 
prevalent in the district at the moment, however. 

The state, in general, tends to have a conservative influence on 
local education. Last year, for example, the state education 
package mandated attendance and teacher accountability standards 
for all school districts, in fact, CCSD had already established 
its own accountability standards. It is considered an "innovator" 
in the area of accountability and was cited in 1983 as having one 
of the ten best teacher accountability programs in the country by 
President Reagan's Department of Education. The state Department 
of Education has sponsored some advanced technology training 
programs, however, and last year mandated a 16.5% raise for all 
the teachers in the state, recognizing that local school districts 
were not compensating them adequately. Department of Education 
officials have been described as concerned about the state of 
public education in the state, but they generally choose the more 
conservative measures to address their concerns. 

One final external factor of significance for CCSD is the presence 
of two military bases within its boundaries. There are, in 
general, good relations between the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
county, but the bases place an extra burden on the school system 
and impact the special ed programs directly. 

Some time ago CCSD gained a reputation in the military for 
providing a couple of good special ed programs. The reputation 
spread to encompass all of special education, and Concordia became 
known as the place to be stationed if you had a child with any 
handicap or learning disability. Special ed teachers talk about 
"messed up military kids" and can document a 40% annual turnover 
of kids enrolled in special education programs, much of which they 
attribute to the transiency of the military families. 

Internal Factors 

CCSD has approximately 44,000 students enrolled in 41 elementary, 
15 middle junior high, and 11 high schools. The district employs 
2,300 teachers, 525 aides, and approximately ■ 400 certified 
administrative staff. CCSD is divided into six sub-district 
administrative areas, each with its own area superintendent and 
school board responsible for hiring teachers and placing 
students. There is one district superintendent and a district 
school board which oversees the system as a whole, making broad 
policy decisions but leaving many operating questions up to the 
area boards. The district superintendent has four central office 
deputies in charge of the Divisions of Administration, Operations, 
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Personnel, and Curriculum and Instruction, for the entire 
district. Special education falls into the Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction, within the Department of Pupil Personnel Services. 

Special Education Program 

Approximately 12.5% of the total enrollment, or 5,500 students, 
an* considered special needs students. The district provides 
itinerant services, resource rooms, and self-contained classrooms 
for educable mentally handicapped (EMH), trainable mentally 
handicapped (TMH), profoundly mentally handicapped (PMH), 
emotionally handicapped (EH), learning disabled (LD) , visually 
handicapped (VH), hearing handicapped (HH), orthopedically 
handicapped (OH), and speech handicapped (SH) students. EMH, LD 
and EH students attend classes in their own school or sub-district 
area; low incidence populations are clustered in classrooms which 
serve up to four counties. 

Each school building has a team of Pupil Personnel staff including 
a psychologist, a special ed consultant, a nurse, a speech 
therapist, and an attendance worker who have offices in the school 
and together determine placement decisions for special and 
compensatory programs. Team members work under a supervisor in 
Pupil Personnel, and one team member is designated as liaison 
between the school and the central office staff. As a group they 
must answer to the principal of the school in which they work — 
it is a decentralized, school-based model of service provision. 

This school-based service model for special and compensatory ed is 
a new innovation in the district. It is part of an overall shift 
toward a school-based management system, in which building 
principals are given much greater control than they previously had 
over what goes on in their schools. Principals now make almost 
all policy and budget allocation decisions for their buildings, 
wor with department heads to identify and address local needs and 
issues, and oversee the pupil personnel team which works from the 
building rather than out of a central district office. 

School-based management was instituted two years ago at the 
recommendation of the district superintendent; Pupil Personnel 
Services were reorganized at that time as well. Previously there 
had been one district coordinator for special education, and other 
coordinators for psych services, speech, health, guidance, etc. 
Special ed classes around the district operated out of the central 
office, with exceptionality consultants to oversee their own 
programs in all the district schools. Now building principals 
have final say about the programs in their schools. Less is 
dictated by the central office and team members must work within 
the structures of their buildings. Instead of one district 
coordinator for special ed, there are now four coordinators with 
specialized responsibilities: one to whom representatives of all 
the school-based teams report, one in charge of low incidence 
populations outside the purview of the school teams, one in charge 
of all the paperwork for special ed programs (federal reports and 
audits, legal issues, advanced casework, etc.) and one crisis 
management coordinator. 
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Tne reorganization of Pupil Personnel Services, while it 
dovetailed neatly with the switch to school-based management 
throughout the district, was orchestrated by Daniel Bones, Deputy 
Superintendent of Curriculum and Instruction, for reasons of his 
own. Dan Bones is the immediate supervisor of the director of 
Pupil Personnel. He is quoted as saying that before the 
reorganization, CCSD was operating two entirely separate programs 
— one for regular ed and one for special ed. In general regular 
ed teachers and administrators were not well aware of the unique 
problems facing special students. There was a communications gap 
between the two groups of educators at both an individual and a 
programmatic level, and resentment toward the "outside experts" 
who came in from the central office to tell building staff what to 
do with their students. Bones wanted to improve communication 
between regular ed and special ed staff, and integrate the two 
programs more fully in the schools. The school-based Pupil 
Personnel teams were an attempt to address these issues. 

They were also an attempt to provide more instructional assistance 
to special ed teachers. He felt the special ed department was 
getting too caught up in its administrative problems — getting an 
accurate count of special students, working out transportation 
tangles, settling court cases — and was not paying enough 
attention to what was happening in classrooms. This was 
corroborated by the Director of Pupil Personnel: "We haven't 
given teachers much help with curriculum and instruction up to 
now." Bones hoped to address this issue through the school-based 
teams . 

Support for Special Education 

The interest that Bones has taken in special education contrasts 
with the district superintendent and school board's lack of 
concern. In general, special education has been given short 
shrift in the district. They are expensive programs and as far as 
the school board is concerned, they give no return on the 
investment. In a "poor" district (CCSD assesses itself very 
little for public education) special ed is especially crippled. 
The district superintendent understands neither the real cost of 
the programs nor where the dollars come from to fund them. He was 
under the impression that 94-142 paid for almost everything in 
special ed; consequently, he cut teacher salaries when 94-142 
money became available. (In fact, only 2% of the SPED budget 
comes from the federal government, 18% comes from local school 
assessments, and 80% comes from state allocations.) Currently 90% 
of the special ed budget is spent on salaries. There is virtually 
nothing left over for equipment and special curriculum needs. In 
fact, money is taken from other parts of the budget to cover 
special ed costs because total allocations are simply insufficient. 

Special ed programs lose out in other ways, in addition to low 
budget allocations. For example, this year computer-based 
management of basic skills instruction was introduced 
district-wide as part of the teacher accountability program. Each 
school received one Apple He, with 2 disc drives, a printer, and 
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a card reader. Goals and objectives in basic skills at all grade 
levels were put on disc and teachers were then taught to document 
each student's mastery or non-mastery of these on the Apple. This 
is the beginning of a five-year effort to introduce computer 
managed instruction into most areas of the district's curriculum. 
The district computer coordinator is in the midst of a massive 
training effort to teach teachers how to use the system. 

Because SPED students often have different goals and objectives 
from regular students, SPED teachers were left out of this 
training effort entirely, in spite of the fact that an 
introduction to the Apple and to this type of program would have 
been very useful to them. There was a definite feeling among 
members of the LPT that as SPED teachers they were discriminated 
against; that their kids could not benefit from what the regular 
students got. There was an attitude among the SPED people that 
they had to fight for every penny they got. 

Technology in the District 

Prior to 1982 CCSD had acquired an assortment of printer terminals 
and microcomputers for use in selected district programs, 
primarily Chapter I remediation and business courses. In early 
1982 the district superintendent formed a committee of 
instructional directors and area superintendents to come up with 
recommendations for the use of new Chapter II block grant money. 
The committee's major recommendation was to purchase 
microcomputers to manage and reduce the recordkeeping burden of 
the district's basic skills acquisition program (BSAP). A 
three-year acquisition plan was adopted, at the end of which each 
school was to have the hardware and software needed to manage and 
report on core reading and math curricula. The curriculum 
objectives were computerized and an instructional management 
system was developed to facilitate the scoring of tests, updating 
of student records, correlation of materials to non-mastered 
objectives, and reporting of skill mastery and non-mastery. In 
February 1983, the district hired a full-time computer consultant 
to assist in providing training and inservice in the use of the 
new CMI system. 

Later that spring Dan Bones appointed a committee to plan, 
coordinate, and implement all computer-related activities for the 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction. This committee: 

• inventoried all microcomputers in the CCSD schools; 

• constructed a scope and sequence chart showing the existing 
computer programs in the district; 

• developed the recommendations for, then wrote, a five-year 
plan for computer use in instruction, instructional 
management, and administration in the district; 

• continued to meet regularly to review and update the 
five-year plan. 
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The main points of this extensive plan were: 

• to use Chapter II block grant funds to purchase one 
microcomputer and necessary peripherals for each school in the 
district over a 3-year period, to be used to track students' 
progress toward meeting district objectives in the basic 
skills areas of language arts and math; 

• to develop an instructional management system for the basic 
skills objectives; 

• to purchase modems to enable micros to communicate with the 
district mainframe, for centralized reporting of basic skills 
scores ; 

• to increase number of micros for instructional uses to 1/60 
students by the end of the five-year period; 

• to install computer labs in all non-Chapter I schools (since 
all Chapter I schools had labs already); 

• to provide software and necessary maintenance for equipment; 
and 

• to provide systematic and timely staff training. 

In November 1984 a full-time computer coordinator of curriculum 
and programming 

was hired to implement this plan. 

Two special ed staff who ended up on the NAPSET local planning 
team worked on the development of the district plan. In spite of 
their presence, the plan does not specifically address special ed 
needs and concerns as they relate to technology. Special ed was 
included in the list of programs slated to use microcomputers for 
remediation (in high school) and computer assisted instruction (in 
middle schools); beyond this the plan had little to offer the 
special ed department. 

When NAPSET staff arrived for the first site visit to CCSD in 
January 1985, Donald Stitt, the computer coordinator, had been at 
his job only two months. He was struggling to keep on top of 
responsibilities which seemed at times to be overwhelming him. 
Among other things, he was setting up a system of basic skills CMI 
district-wide with only one micro per school to work with. The 
district had been ambitious with its plan but had not thought 
through the work involved in implementing it very carefully. A 
great deal of training was called for and district teachers were, 
for the most part, beginners when it came to microcomputers. The 
amount of training that one man could do in 56 separate schools 
was small in relation to what needed to be done. 

Donald's job was complicated by the fact that he could not set up 
an overall, district-wide training program because each principal 
had the final say about how training would be accomplished in 
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his/her school. Donald could provide advice and assistance but he 
could not require anything. He trained one teacher and the 
principal from each school, then it was up to them to set up their 
own training programs back in their own schools. Thus, while the 
district was struggling hard to become "computerized" in this one 
area of basic skills, at the beginning of 1985 the program was 
still in a state of confusion. 

Because the curriculum objectives for special ed students were 
different from the standard district objectives for basic skills, 
special ed had no part of this district-wide CMI system. What 
technology was in use in special ed existed independently of any 
district effort. 

When the NAPSET project got started in CCSD, a database management 
system was in place to handle statistical reporting for special ed 
throughout the district. It contains basic information on all 
special ed students and is used to generate class rolls and 
information for state and federal reports, track dates for student 
evaluations and periodic reviews, etc. Data are entered on 
terminals at the schools and stored on the district mainframe. 
(This system, we learned, was not very up-to-date, but it was not 
a problem which the NAPSET team dealt with.) The special ed 
district office had a TRS-80 and an ADDS terminal which linked to 
the mainframe; also a 700 T.I. terminal used for SpecialNet. 

Although there were computer labs in several junior high and high 
schools already, these were open for use by special ed classes by 
special arrangement only. There was no advanced technology in use 
in any special ed classrooms with the exception of the low 
incidence hearing and visually impaired classes. These micros and 
adaptive devices had been purchased with donated money or funds 
received through special grants. There was no instructional 
equipment provided through the district. 

Several special ed teachers and administrators had recognized the 
great potential for using microcomputers for both instructional 
and administrative purposes in their programs however. For 
example, Eleanor Maines, District Consultant for EH programs and a 
member of the NAPSET local planning team, was responsible for 
setting up the special ed database management system. She 
belonged to the local chapter of the Council on Exceptional 
Children, had been to several educa' ional technology conventions, 
and attended a state Department of education training program in 
which she and a district teacher were introduced to various 
applications for technology in special ed classrooms. The two of 
them then returned to Concordia to teach a workshop to district 
special ed teachers on what they had learned. These teachers in 
turn became convinced of the great instructional potential for 
microcomputers in special ed. 

Eleanor also realized that since special ed goals and objectives 
were already outlined it would be a simple matter to put them on 
disc and computerize the entire IEP process. She came to the 
first NAPSET meeting anxious to explore different IEP systems. 
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Eleanor saw two main obstacles standing in the way of computer use 
in special ed. First, she felt that the upper levels of 
administration had to be made more aware of the needs of special 
students and convinced to make a financial commitment to special 
ed technology, since the department itself had no money to spend. 
Second, special education teachers had to be shown how both they 
and their students could benefit from using microcomputers, to 
create a greater demand for them. Both of these were issues the 
NAPSET team ultimately addressed. 

Innovation in the District 

CCSD was in a state of transition in many areas when the NAPSET 
liaison arrived on the scene in Concordia. The changeover from a 
centrally managed district to a decentralized school-based 
management system was having significant impact on the district. 
The plan had been developed by the superintendent and his 
deputies; while it was too soon to say whether or not it was truly 
successful, it seemed to be changing the relationship between 
principals and their staff and central office staff and the 
schools. The concurrent reorganization of the special ed 
department was a part of this whole change. Special ed staff were 
being forced to deal more directly with regular ed teachers and 
administrators. This created strains, but also provided 
opportunities for better communication between special ed and 
regular ed teachers, which many appeared to be taking advantage of. 

CCSD seemed to be in the midst of a self -improvement campaign at 
the same time. In addition to school-based management, it had 
begun a Program for Effective Teaching (referred to as "PET") 
which every teacher and administrator had to go through at some 
point during the year. PET was an effort to revitalize teaching 
in the district: every afternoon after school for two weeks 
teachers and administrators went through a series of workshops 
aimed at improving their performance in the schools. Everyone 
grumbled about having to go through "PET"; it was not yet clear 
whether the program had an appreciable effect on performance. 

Both of the above mentioned "innovations" were initiated in the 
upper levels of the administration; we heard of no examples of 
grass-roots initiated change. However, at least one member of the 
LPT saw this period of transition as a great opportunity for the 
NAPSET project. She felt so many things were changing at the 
district at this time that if the local planning team could come 
up with some good plans, changes would be easier to implement, 
since one more change would not make a lot of difference at this 
point. Another person believed that the newly hired computer 
coordinator, whose roles and responsibilities were still in the 
process of being established, could be recruited to the cause of 
special ed technology, and targeted him as someone whose support 
it would be important for the team to win. 
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NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Chronology of Significant Events 

October 14-16: Orientation Meeting, Danvers 

late November/early December: Liaison makes phone calls to 
Concordia to get an update on district activities and the 
make-up of the LPT, and to make arrangements for first on-site 
visit. Case study researcher does the same. 

early January: Liaison reschedules visit for late January. 

January 28: Case study researcher spends the day interviewing LPT 
members and visiting district schools. 

January 29: First on-site visit. Liaison gives overview of the 
project; LPT discusses possible goals and objectives, and 
decides on three need areas for the CAA. Case study 
researcher present at this meeting. 

February 19: Liaison sends final draft of CAA to Concordia; sends 
material from information resource center in response to LPT 
member's information requests; drafts and sends a needs 
assessment survey to be distributed to special ed teachers in 
the district. 

March 18: Liaison discusses IEP programs with LPT member; 

suggests possible programs for Concordia and other school 
districts to call. Arranges for a consultation with NAPSET ' s 
IEP consultant. 

March 23: Second on-site visit. Liaison gives technology slide 
show at a half-day technology mini-fair which LPT has 
organized; evaluates the rest of the presentations; meets with 
LPT in the afternoon to debrief mini-fair, and discuss how to 
expand it into a summer workshop and fall sequel. 

April 19: Liaison discusses how to build community support and 
raise money for special ed programs on phone with LPT member; 
gathers information from info resource center. 

May 2: Third on-site visit. Liaison presents material on 

community fund- raising; discusses results of needs assessment 
survey; helps LPT prioritize short and long-range goals; 
discusses procedure for putting IEP format and goals on disc; 
discusses two-week summer workshop planned for July. 

late May: Liaison sends more information on IEP packets. 

August 28-30: Second Orientation Meeting, Boston. 

LPT met every two to four weeks from January through May. 
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Local Planning Team 



The Local Planning Team (LPT) was put together by Pauline Tilly, 
the former district coordinator for special education. Pauline 
came to the original orientation meeting in Danvers in 1984, but 
her job in Concordia had been peripheralized in the reorganization 
of the special education department and she left the district 
after convening the team only once. This left the LPT at a bit of 
a disadvantage, particularly as the Director of Pupil Personnel 
Services, Carol Allard, whom Pauline asked to take over leadership 
of the LPT, had no background in special education per se, and was 
new to her job and so very busy with other concerns. She proved 
to be an active and able leader but admitted that she felt quite 
confused and unclear about her responsibilities in the beginning. 

Team members had been chosen carefully according to their 
organizational abilities as well as their areas of expertise and 
influence, so that in spite of a somewhat rocky beginning the team 
was functioning well as a unit by the end of their first meeting 
with the NAPSET liaison. The core of the team was comprised of 
special education administrators or district consultants for a 
variety of exceptionalities, plus one high school resource teacher 
who coordinated all compensatory and special ed programs in her 
building. There were no parents, no principals, no regular ed 
teachers. When asked why Pauline had chosen so many special 
education administrators, another LPT member explained that she 
felt these people had a better overall understanding of district 
issues, and that from experience they knew how to get things 
accomplished in the district. in fact, this was true: this core 
group, because they were familiar with each other and used to 
making and implementing district-wide decisions, worked together 
efficiently and productively. These people included: 

Carol Allard - Director of Pupil Personnel Services and the new 
LPT Coordinator. A politically-minded administrator who was 
convinced early on of the importance of the LPT's work, and used 
her influence with higher-ups to benefit the team's efforts 
throughout the year. 

Eleanor Maines - District Consultant for EH programs. Author of 
the original NAPSET application, responsible for setting up the 
special ed database management system for administrative uses, and 
an early advocate of technology in special ed. Actively pursued 
opportunities to learn more about technology before NAPSET came to 
CCSD. 

Dorothy Ianella - in charge of curriculum and inservice in the 
Special Ed Department. Most interested in getting IEPs 
computerized; energetic and hardworking. 

Nellie Griscomb - high school resource teacher; on the original 
computer curriculum committee Don Beers set up; came to the 
Danvers orientation meeting with Paula Thomas. Her apparently 
limitless energy and the force of her personality combined with 
her new interest in microcomputers made her a valuable team member. 
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Julie LaVerdiere - special ed consultant for low incidence 
populations; already using two microcomputers with adaptive 
devices in her program. Although she had a broad perspective on 
the issues she most often acted as an advocate for the needs of 
hearing and visually impaired students. 

Kathleen Smith - special ed consultant, new to the district; 
without strong personal agendas; a good team member. 

Other LPT members represented areas of concern or influence which 
Paula thought could benefit the LPT. These were: 

Donald Stitt - computer coordinator for the district; responsible 
among a myriad of other things for updating the district's 
five-year plan every year with the computer curriculum committee. 

Greg Austin - director of long-range planning in the district. 

Richard Ames - in charge of the data processing department in the 
district's central business office. An expert on the business 
operations of the district mainframe. 

These members were less likely to be at most LPT meetings but were 
called upon when their expertise or influence was needed. They 
were not present at the first team meeting when goals and 
objectives were discussed and the CAA hammered out. 

David Zacchei (Zack) was the NAPSET liaison to CCSD. His 
impression after his first day in Concordia meeting with core 
members of the LPT was that he was working with a competent group 
of educators who could be counted on to judge for themselves what 
was the best way to make use of NAPSET in their district. He saw 
his role as that of a facilitator, helping team members to 
organize the ideas they already had and figure out the best way to 
reach goals which they could best determine. He trusted their 
judgments about their own district and did not feel the need to 
prove for himself that they were right. He trusted them to tell 
him if his suggestions were inappropriate for Concordia. This 
contrasts with his relationship with some of the other local 
planning teams which, in his mind, needed more of his guidance. 
He recognized in the CCSD LPT a group of people who had learned 
from experience the best way to get what they needed from a 
district and administration which gave nothing easily. His 
relationship with them throughout the year was more that of a 
consultant, an equal among equals, than that of an outside expert. 

Zack got along very well with the Local Planning Team. They 
appreciated his low-key, informal assistance style, and respected 
his organizational skills and responsibility. They also 
recognized that he trusted their judgment about the district and 
appreciated the respect he demonstrated; they appreciated that he 
did not come on like a know-it-all. They were truly grateful for 
his assistance and the opportunities it afforded them to make 
changes . 
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Development of Cooperative Assistance Agreement (CAA) 

The CAA finalized after the team's first meeting with Zack 
reflects a need discussed at length that day: to broaden the 
awareness of special ed teachers, the administrators who held 
their pursestr ings, and the community at large of the great 
potential for using advanced technology with special needs 
students. Team members realized that they first had to raise 
their colleagues' level of awareness about technology to create a 
greater demand for microcomputers in their department. 
Accordingly, their first priority need area was to "develop a plan 
for getting teachers aware of and comfortable with microcomputers 
and software, first through a one-day 'mini-fair,' with the 
mini-fair to be expanded in the fall." 

The second priority need area reflects their recognition that they 
could not count on their administration to fund all the technology 
they would like to be using. it took shape from a discussion 
about the need to raise the level of awareness in the business 
community about the productive potential of handicapped workers, 
and in general to create some positive P.R. about the 
accomplishments of special education. Team members noted that the 
district had had success in the past getting business sponsorship 
of various educational programs, and felt there was potential for 
success through this approach. The second priority need area 
reads, "explore strategies for increased local funding, especially 
from the private sector, for the purchase of hardware and 
software . " 

The third need area addresses a concrete inno T ation which the 
special ed department had already been investigating, could 
implement without alot of extra work, and would benefit all 
special ed teachers and their students: Zack would "provide 
consultation in the selection/ implementation of a 
microcomputer-based IEP system." 

On-site Visits 

Zack visited Concordia three times between January and May. The 
first visit was taken up with an orientation of team members to 
the project and the development of the above three priority need 
areas. A date was set in March for a half-day mini-fair of 
technology awareness presentations (in which Zack would 
participate) to be given as an inservice to special ed teachers. 
Between January and March 22nd he: 

• arranged for the NETWORK'S IEP expert to provide IEP 
consultation by telephone and mail; 

• sent information on software for visually impaired students, 
and systems for visually impaired students in use in the 
southeast ; 
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drafted an interest/needs assessment survey, and sent 
successful applications of technology to special ed to be 
used for P.R. and awareness building; 

• sent examples of other mini-conference proceedings to use as 
guidelines for setting up one in Concordia. 

On March 22nd Zack acted as "guest speaker," presenting a 
technology awareness talk/slide show as part of the mini-fair 
which the LPT had organized, and acting as an advisor/evaluator 
for the rest of the proceedings. The interest/needs survey was 
distributed at the mini-fair for teachers to complete. In the 
afternoon that day Zack met with the LPT to debrief the mini-fair, 
discuss how to expand it for the fall and develop a more extensive 
summer workshop, and set an agenda for the next meeting. 

On May 1 Zack returned to Concordia for a final visit. He 
presented material about fundraising in the private sector for 
SPED needs, after which the committee discussed: 

| • long- and short-term goals of the LPT, which included helping 

teachers get access to microcomputer equipment in their 

■schools, setting up a system for software review, targetting a 
group of schools for attention and praise for their use of 
technology in SPED, and teaming up with compensatory ed 
programs to make use of state money; 

• the need to make specific special ed needs known to the 
computer coordinator, to be written into the update of the 
district's five-year plan; 

• plans to use Apple Writer word processing software to 
computerize the special ed IEP format and district goals, and 
train teachers to use microcomputers to write their IEPs; 

• plans for a two-week summer workshop in technology awareness 
and training for special education teachers. 

The technical assistance which Zack provided throughout the year 
consisted primarily of information, contacts, and help with 
planning. The team itself did not need help with group process 
and was able for the most part to generate its own energy for 
action. A lot was accomplished in the district between Zack's 
visits -- he would provide some suggestions and places to go for 
information, then come back in six weeks to find a conference in 
action, a procedure for putting the district IEP onto disc, or 
detailed plans for a two-week technology workshop during the 
summer . 
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Implementation 

The Concordia LPT for the most part worked very well together. 
Its members were thoughtful, organized, self -motivated and 
action-oriented. They needed no hand-holding. If they had any 
trouble working together it was because they were all used to 
being leaders of sorts and paid less attention to coordinating 
their activities with the others than they did to carrying out 
their own group-designated responsibilities. They met regularly 
— every three weeks or so — and made real progress on their 
projects between meetings. The district gave them no support 
beyond release time when Zack visited, although three or four of 
them were sent to out-of-state technology conferences, and some of 
the between-meeting-work was no doubt carried out "on company 
time." Although in some ways they did not need a leader at all, 
there was a need for overall coordination and direction setting in 
the group. Carol Allard emerged with some valuable leadership 
qualities to fill that need. 

Carol had been thrust into the leadership position suddenly and 
was not overly enthusiastic about it in the beginning. In fact, 
she had expected to pass the job on to someone else as soon as 
Pauline Tilly's position was filled. But the position never was 
filled and Carol was won over to the team's cause. By the end of 
the first meeting with Zack she had rolled up her sleeves and 
gotten actively involved in the proceedings. Kitty always did her 
share of the "homework" and in fact used the extra clout of her 
position very effectively, letting the computer coordinator know 
she "expected special ed to be included in his plans and 
activities," for example, and lobbying for the support of her 
superiors in a way no other team member would have been* able to. 
She took responsibility for the team but her leadership style was 
that of a coordinator rather than a director, she made it clear 
that she trusted the judgments of other team members, which 
enabled them to take more initiative and accomplish more than they 
would have if they had felt they had to get her approval of their 
every move. As head of Pupil Personnel Services her sanction of 
the team's activities and implicit trust in its members empowered 
the team and gave it a certain freedom of movement that not all 
other LPTs enjoyed. 

Outcomes 

Although the CAA was considered a working document and reviewed 
each time Zack visited, no formal changes were made in it over the 
course of the year, and all need areas were addressed at some 
level. If anything, Concordia moved beyond its CAA and 
accomplished more than it had originally projected. 

With respect to need area #1, the team's informational mini-fair 
on special education technology was considered a success. Results 
of survey taken at the mini-fair showed little knowledge but a 
strong interest in learning more about technology among special ed 
teachers. This gave rise to a two-week summer workshop on 
technology for special education teachers as well as plans for an 
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expanded technology fair to be held this fall. Team members felt 
very good about the increase in technology awareness that had 
occurred among special education teachers over the course of the 
year. They also felt good about the increased awareness among 
regular ed teachers of special education's needs. Special 
education teachers had begun to talk more to their building 
administrators and other teachers about using building equipment 
for special education classes, and there seemed to be greater 
receptivity to this idea than there had been in the past. Carol 
admitted that improved communication within the school buildings 
was partly a result of the department reorganization which put 
special education teams into the buildings. Whatever the reasons 
for it, improved commmunication meant more special education 
teachers were likely to have greater access to existing district 
technology . 

Exploration of strategies for increased local funding of special 
education technology was addressed primarily in the team's third 
meeting through a presentation and handouts offered by Zack. 
Although this area had not received a lot of attention over the 
year, it was still considered important by many team members and 
adopted as a priority for the coming year. 

NAPSET had provided consultation in the selection and 
implementation of an IEP package, primarily through telephone 
conversations with the NETWORK'S IEP expert. Dorothy Iannella had 
pursued this virtually single-handedly, then with the help of Don 
Stitt, had worked out a satisfactory format and hired a technician 
to put it and the district's special ed goals on disc. The LPT 
had made plans to train special education teachers in the use of a 
computerized IEP, and expected that they would change over to the 
computerized versions gradually over the next few years, as they 
got trained and recognized how much time it saved them. Dorothy 
had chosen to put the IEP on Apple Writer rather than a system 
which could be hooked into the mainframe for centralized 
reporting, because it was simpler and significantly cheaper. This 
was considered a temporary solution but one which made sense in 
the short run, to learn from as well as for financial reasons. 

Because CCSD is a case study site it was automatically granted 
another year of NAPSET assistance. Much of Zack's third visit was 
spent reviewing this year's accomplishments and projecting goals 
for the next year. The need to develop concrete long-range plans 
for technology use in special ed was discussed at some length. 
This need had been discussed at the first meeting at the beginning 
of the year, but the team had decided to focus on IEP development 
instead, since it was a concrete goal that seemed attainable and 
there was energy to do it. Now team members had had some 
experience in implementing technology innovations and were in a 
better position to project realistic goals for the next five years, 

It seemed to make sense to write special ed goals in a format thai- 
could be appended to the district's five-year technology plan. 
This plan had already been approved, and there was a procedure in 
place for updating it yearly which the LPT could work within. The 
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LPT could use the success of the past year to justify their goals, 
and take advantage of the fact that Donald Stitt, computer 
coordinator, was a nominal member of the LPT as well as a member 
of the computer coordinating committee, which is responsible for 
revising the plan. The LPT resolved to develop a document to 
submit to the district computer coordinating committee which 
outlined specific goals and objectives for special ed, and related 
them to the larger goals which the district had developed for 
technology use. 

The team discussed other goals for the coming year, including 
setting up a software review procedure, helping teachers figure 
out ways to get more time on their building's computers, forging 
some alliance between compensatory ed and special ed concerning 
technology use, and increasing special ed visibility by targetting 
successful programs for attention. No final goals were set at 
this meeting, however. 

Impact of the Project 

What changes were made in CCSD in the first year as a result of 
the NAPSET project? There is now an IEP program available on disc 
for all special ed teachers to use. There is a much greater 
awareness of and interest in technology among special ed staff as 
a result of the training the LPT has sponsored. There is better 
communication between special ed and regular ed teachers in the 
district, although this is not an outcome of NAPSET alone. And 
there is an active and empowered team in place with bigger plans 
for special ed technology for the coming year. Before the first 

meeting with zack one team member said she was looking forward to 
NAPSET creating an opportunity to make changes that the special ed 
department had not been able to make on its own. The Concordia 
LPT now seems to be in a position to plan and implement changes 
without any outside help. 

The LPT has established valuable connections with Donald Stitt, 
district computer coordinator, and Patricia Spindler, the computer 
consultant. Donald and Patricia were actively involved in 
planning the summer workshops, and gave presentations at the 
mini-fair. They understand and have some allegiance now to the 
goals of the special ed department, which they never had before 
NAPSET arrived. 

The Deputy Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction is more 
aware of and sympathetic toward the needs of the special ed 
department also. While the LPT cites publicity as one of its 
goals for next year, in fact it has given itself a lot of coverage 
in the past year through its lobbying efforts and in its public 
events . 

Factors Affecting Implementation 

Clearly NAPSET was successful in Concordia. A great deal was 
accomplished in a short amount of time and more success is 
anticipated for the future. Several factors contribut-ed to this 
success . 
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The make-up of the local planning team was key. Team members were 
doers: they were self-motivated, organized, and active people who 
knew how to get things done in their district. Several came to 
the team having either used or explored the possibilities for use 
of advanced technology in their work, so they were already several 
steps into the process. Moreover, most occupied mid-level 
positions in their department: they operated at the district 
level and had a district-wide persepective but also worked 
directly with classroom teachers, so they were in touch with the 
day-to-day problems of teaching special students. In a district 
the size of Concordia County people in these mid-level positions 
were ideal for a planning team of this kind: they had the 
organizational skills of administrators, but they were still in 
touch with the needs of the teachers and students who would be 
using technology. 

Moreover, they proceeded with a fairly uniform perspective. They 
were able, for the most part, to agree on priorities for acv.ion, 
something many other teams struggled for a long time to arri T e at. 

The Concordia LPT did not look like the ideal LPT NAPSET had 
modelled for its sites. There was no parent present. ("If parent 
input made any difference in this district, we would still have 
music and art in the curriculum," one LPT member said.) There was 
only one classroom teacher and she had administrative 
responsibilities, and there were no regular education teachers or 
administrators except for the computer coordinator. Pauline Tilly 
had chosen this particular team because she thought they would be 
able to "get something done." She saw no point in including a 
classroom teacher who could not see beyond his or her immediate 
concerns, or a regular ed teacher who had no sense of special ed 
issues. As it turned out, her choices were excellent. These 
people not only shared a common perspective, they could lay out 
the steps to be taken to reach their goals. 

The local coordinator, Carol Allard, was politically astute and 
used her influence to the great advantage of the LPT. In 
particular, she kept her immediate superior, Dan Bones, Deputy 
Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction, appraised of the 
teams activity. Moreover, because she was director of Pupil 
Personnel Services and not just of special education, she had 
access to a larger piece of the total budget, and was able to 
"find" money to send LPT members to technology conferences (for 
example) or to hire a technician to transfer the district's IEP 
format onto disc. Her fiscal resources were extremely valuable to 
the team. 

While the LPT was a smart and effective group of people, some 
credit for their success must go to the NAPSET liaison, David 
Zacchei. Several LPT members spoke with pleasure about working 
with Zack, and admired his facilitating skills. The LPT had 
worked hard on the NAPSET project, and Zack's involvement had 
clearly made the work more enjoyable for them. While some of what 
the team accomplished might have occurred in the district 
eventually without NAPSET, Zack's presence brought together a 
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group of people with the desire to bring technology to special ed 
and established a way to make things happen in the district, as 
well as making specific things happen. Eleanor Maines mentioned 
this specifically: she said, "We have a lot of ideas but no way 
to see them brought to fruition." Zack helped them create an 
effective team that was able to make things happen. 

Other relevant factors include the fact that the district was 
going through many changes in other areas at the time of the 
NAPSET project — the switch to school-based management, the 
reorganization of the special education department, the appearance 
of a great deal of new technology for other programs. Through the 
State Education Improvement Act, for example, one penny of the 
state sales tax was given to schools for compensatory education, 
and a lot of this money was used to purchase microcomputers. Firm 
plans for the use of this equipment did not exist in all cases. 
The LPT was often able to take advantage of slack in the system 
during this period: to arrange to use microcomputers that did not 
technically belong to them; to establish changes of procedure (for 
writing IEP's, for example) when a lot of other procedures were 
changing also. 

Moreover, the goals the LPT set for itself at the beginning of the 
year were achievable. Rather than setting themselves up to fall 
short, they exceeded their expectations and went on to accomplish 
more than they had originally projected. 

One factor which proved completely irrelevant to their success or 
failure was the conservatism of the school board and the 
district's overall lack of interest in special ed. Nothing the 
LPT did required school board approval, and the team generated 
positive PR through its own activities. It did not have a lot of 
money to spend, but was able to take advantage of miscellaneous 
existing funds — 94-142 money was used to pay one teacher at the 
summer workshop, for example, and Donald Sfcitt was convinced to 
pay for the other out of his training budget — so that funding 
approval never got in the way of their efforts. Now the LPT has 
established a good reputation in the district, and any future 
approval of LPT proposals — for a special ed addendum to the 
district's five-year computer plan, for example — should be a lot 
easier to gain. 

The NAPSET technical assistance model worked well in Concordia. 
They had ideas; NAPSET helped them organize their ideas into a 
coherent plan of action. They had energy and initiative; NAPSET 
guided their energy, then made them stop and reflect on what they 
were doing from time to time. NAPSET had contacts and information 
resources; they know how to take advantage of them and did. In 
many ways Concordia was an ideal site: they were able to do all 
the things we had hoped sites would be able to do, so the help we 
could offer was useful to them. For those sites that could not 
for whatever reason take responsibility for the success or failure 
of their efforts, NAPSET could be of limited assistance. 
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Year Two Update 

The second year of NAPSET assistance was a year of consolidation 
for the Concordia County LPT. The organizational groundwork laid 
down in the first year was put to solid use in the second. While 
some new ground was broken, much of the team's activity revolved 
around consolidating and institutionalizing efforts initiated in 
Year One. 

Team coordinator Carol Allard was greatly energized by the second 
NAPSET Orientation Meeting, which was held in Boston in August, 
1985. She was able to step back and realize how much her team had 
accomplished in the previous ten months, and take the time to 
ponder how the LPT could be most effective in the coming year. 
When she returned to Concordia she convened a slightly different 
NAPSET team: some of the previous year's members had fallen by 
the wayside or left the district, and some new people had 
expressed interest in participating on the LPT. The new team was 
able to pick up where the previous team had left off and ran 
smoothly from the outset however. 

Concordia's CAA goals for the second year were: 

• Provide assistance, possibly through an outside consultant, in 
assessing the appropriateness of adaptive devices for meeting 
the needs of visually impaired students. 

• Provide information on software for vocational assessment. 

• Provide consultation on options for increasing use of existing 
hardware and software. 

The first two need areas represented new undertakings for the 
team. One LPT member who used micro-computers regularly in her 
work with visually impaired students, was frustrated by her 
inability to find appropriate adaptive devices. As her needs were 
quite specialized, NAPSET located and brought a specialist in 
adaptive devices to the district, who was able to help her 
determine the best kind of equipment to purchase. 

The second need area was an example of the way the NAPSET team had 
begun to become established in Concordia, and to cooperate with 
efforts not strictly limited to special education. Vocational 
education, which was a sister program of special ed under the 
Division of Pupil Personnel, was looking for ways to computerize 
their assessment process. The NAPSET LPT offered to share their 
resources and help the VocEd subcommittee locate appropriate 
software. The team's ability and willingness to share knowledge 
and resources with groups was one way of demonstrating that it was 
an asset to the entire district, not just to special education. 
It is an important kind of gesture for a group that wishes to 
become institutionalized in the district. 
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The third need area represented the team's desire to follow up on 
the training of district special education teachers in the 
technology use that was begun the year before, in their first 
year the LPT had organized and presented a technology fair 
designed to introduce teachers to various micro-computer 
applications. The fair was a success, but for many teachers if-, 
was their first exposure to microcomputer s. Now the team needed 
to increase teachers' awareness and understanding of in-district 
software, and promote its use. Toward this end they organized an 
after school demonstration of several pieces of MECC software 
which special education teacher's might find useful, and which the 
district had license to copy and distribute broadly. In addition, 
they organized and offered another two-week summer training 
workshop, since the one they had offered the first year had been - 
such a success. 

The computerized IEP system developed the year before required 
on-going training for interested teachers (computerized IEPs were 
an option, not a requirements for teachers) and this training 
continued throughout the second year. In addition, SpecialNet was 
used regularly by LTP members. (The team coordinator reports that 
it had been very valuable in gathering information to develop a 
district policy on how to deal with school children with AIDS.) 
The team's liaison visited the district only twice the second 
year, once to establish need areas and outline the team's work for 
the year, and once to accompany the consultant who came to discuss 
adaptive devices. The team functioned well with little outside 
assistance; indeed, it had become a fairly well-established 
district committee during the second year. The team coordinator 
hoped to have the team itself institutionalized by the end of the 
second year. The chances of this happening, as Carol Allard 
herself said, were so much greater after having received two years 
of assistance. "it took us a whole year to get ourselves going," 
she said. "This year, we've consolidated. We might not have 
stayed together without the second year." 
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NAPSET CASE STUDY: MOLINA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Context 

External Factors 

Molina is situated approximately 15 miles east of a large city in 
the southwest, on a high, flat desert plateau. Molina is part of 
a cluster of small cities which extend the area's urban 
development south and eastward into the desert. The freeway out. 
of the city ends in Molina: to the north is a small mountain 
range and the Ft. McHenry Indian Reservation; to the east, the 
larger, more imposing Blackrock Mountains. There was snow on the 
Blackrocks in December, in spite of the pleasant 70° weather in 
Molina . 

The city of Molina looks more suburban than urban, with sprawling 
residential areas and commercial buildings spread out in low-rise 
strips along the main thoroughfares. The school district extends 
well beyond the city limits to encompass 200 square miles, 
however, so parts of Molina can be accurately described as rural. 
A piece of the Red River Indian Reservation is included in the 
Molina School District also. Members of two different Indian 
tribes which share the reservation, make up approximately 1% of 
the total school population. 

The southwest is the fastest growing region in the United States 
and Molina is no exception. At 270,000 residents (1983 figure) 
the population has doubled in the last ten years. Although Molina 
is a popular retirement community, the industrial sector continues 
to grow, so incoming residents are young and middle aged as well 
as older. Thus enrollment in the Molina Public Schools has been 
increasing steadily. Major industries in the area include 
tourism, year-round irrigated agriculture (especially 
citrus-growing), and manufacturing. Several large heavy 
engineering firms are represented in Molina, and a major aircraft 
manufacturer had just moved its corporate headquarters to Molina 
at the time of our first visit. This relocation created 3,000 new 
jobs and a considerable amount of new construction was underway. 
Driving east out of town, the established neighborhoods give way 
to new housing developments, which give way in turn to new 
construction sites as the city continues to expand, claiming more 
and more of the desert. One has the sense in Molina of being in a 
city the final configuration of which is yet to be determined. 

The ethnic composition of the city is predominantly white, with 
15% Hispanic, less than 2% Black, and a small population of 
Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees who have settled in Molina 
through the sponsorship of various local churches. In addition is 
the Native American population of approximately 1%. 

The overwhelming sociological factor in Molina is the presence, 
size, and strength of the Mormon Church. The Mormon influence is 
quiet but. unmistakable. Church members control many of the 
politically powerful positions in the city, and most in the public 
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scnool system. The present and former superintendent of schools 
are Mormon and the majority of the six assistant superintendents 
and the 5-member governing board are church members as well. 
Conservative, patriarchal, and very family-oriented, Mormons have 
a powerful sense of responsibility about taking care of their own 
people. Unwilling to accept jocial services from the state, they 
tithe church members 20% of their income to provide services in 
accordance with their own beliefs. 

The church's concern for the social welfare of its people extends 
to the schools as well. Mormons are very concerned to provide a 
good education for their children, but very conservative in their 
ideas about what constitutes a good education. There is a strong 
feeling among "the brothers" involved in school administration 
that decisions should be made by consensus, in accordance with 
Mormon philosophy. They are generally unwilling to accept an 
outside "expert's" word for what their schools need, preferring to 
figure out for themselves how to approach a problem according to 
their own values. New ideas are not accepted easily and little of 
controversy is taught in the Molina Public Schools: there is no 
sex education, no politically controversial social studies, and 
not much attempt to understand the difficulties Native American 
students have in an Anglo school system. The schools are geared 
to the needs and governed by the values of the Mormon majority. 

Mormon leadership in Molina is fiscally conservative as well. 
School board members want, to know that the projects they spend 
money on in the schools will be educationally successful in 
Molina, not just that money spent on similar ventures has been 
successful elsewhere. They are not quick to try unproven 
educational approaches, and this conservatism directly affects 
their attitude toward the use of microcomputers and new technology 
in education. 

On a more positive side, the family orientation of the community 
means that parents are concerned about taking care of discipline 
problems at home, so the schools have less trouble with vandalism, 
truancy, and general bad behavior than do most, districts their 
size. Parents also tend to get involved in the schools, 
participating in P.T.A.s and serving on district advisory 
committees in a variety of areas. While local involvement varies 
from school to school, overall support of the school system in 
this community is strong. 

By and large, staff in the Molina Public Schools are not members 
of the Mormon church. They recognize some of the above-mentioned 
positive aspects of working in a largely Mormon district, although 
some complained about the conservatism of the administration and 
governing board, and the related constraints placed on their 
teaching. The special education staff seemed particularly 
critical of this conservatism, but there was a pervasive sense 
that not a lot was likely to change in this area: it was a 
situation they just had to learn to live with. 



The Molina school system is spread out and decentralized. Each 
principal is responsible for setting the overall tone of education 
in his or her school, partially in response to the expectations of 
the school's constituency. Since parental expectations and 
involvement in the schools vary widely across city neighborhoods, 
each school has a somewhat distinctive character. 

The school district sets general curriculum goals for each grade 
level and subject, but. within these guidelines teachers can remain 
fairly flexible. This is perhaps especially true of special 
education teachers, whose job is to figure out. how to make 
material accessible to students with learning difficulties. The 
point here is that the district, while it lays down general 
guidelines and goals which tend to be conservative, does not 
legislate how each teacher must teach. 

The Molina School District budget (approximately 150 million 
dollars) is put together with funds from local, state, and federal 
sources, with the state providing the bulk of the funding 
(57.5%). Local property taxes account for 34.7% of the budget. 
Very little money comes directly from the federal government. 
(3.2%). The bulk of these funds are Title I monies. Special 
education programs, excluding transportation costs, add up to 
8.94% of the district budget. Federal funds constitute 6.9% of 
the total special education budget. 

The state has very few requirements concerning local school 
district expenditures so state money arrives without, many strings 
attached. Little direction is offered in the way of educational 
policy either, however. The State Department of Education 
provides no training or training opportunities for educators and 
no guidance or recommendations about such complicated issues as, 
for example, the use of microcomputers in schools. Neither does 
Molina belong to any intermediate education unit which could 
provide guidance in this area. Thus almost, all school-related 
issues and services are resolved and provided (or not provided) by 
the district itself. 

Internal Factors 

The Molina Unified School District operates a total of 36 
elementary schools, 8 middle schools, and 5 high schools. Of an 
overall district population of 47,000 students, 4,100 or 8.7% are 
involved in special education programs. There are 300 special 
education teachers and 24 aides to serve special needs students. 

Special Education Program 

Molina offers a wide range of special education programs and 
services, most of them in combination with some regular education 
activities. These can be grouped in terms of their organization 
into four types: 
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Self-contained Classrooms : the most restrictive organizational 
alternative. Students are registered full-time in a 
self-contained classroom with special teachers, although they do 
participate with regular education students to the extent they 
are able in non-academic (and occasionally academic) classes. 

Extended Classrooms : Students in these classrooms are on both 
special education and regular education registers. Referred to 
as "modified mainstreaming" , this option combines some of the 
advantages of both self-contained and regular education 
classrooms . 

Resource Rooms : Here students who need extra help with reading, 
writing, and math work from 1-3 hours per day with a resource 
teacher in a resource room, away from the regular classroom in 
which they are registered. 

Itinerant. Services : for students who need extra help in their 
regular education classrooms. Itinerant teachers move from room 
to room as needed. 

Molina has programs and teachers to serve a long list, of special 
needs and conditions. Programs provided in self-contained or 
extended classrooms are: 

• Trainably Mentally Handicapped (TMH) 

• Educably Mentally Handicapped (EMH) 

• Pre-Employment Preparation in high school (PEP) 

• Emotionally Handicapped (EH) 

• School Home Adjustment. Reinforcement. Program (SHARP) 

• Learning Disabled (LD) 

• Language Disordered (LaD) 

• Educably Mentally Handicapped/Language Disordered (EMH/LaD) 

• Physically Handicapped (PH) 

• Hearing Handicapped (HH) 

• Early Need Recognition Involving Children with Handicaps 
(ENRICH) 

Resource rooms are provided for: 

• Learning Disabled 

• Emotionally Handicapped 

• Physically Handicapped 

• Hearing Handicapped 

• Speech and Language Handicapped 

Itinerant, services are provided for: 

• Visually Handicapped 

• Physically Handicapped 

• Hearing Handicapped 

• Homebound Students 

Most self-contained and extended classrooms are located in regular 
district, schools. Classrooms for high incidence populations such 
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as learning disabled students are provided in all schools; low 
incidence programs, for physically handicapped students for 
example, are located in one school at each level. Molina also has 
four schools devoted entirely to special needs programs. The 
Parker School serves trainably, severely, and profoundly mentally 
handicapped students. Molina Vista and SHARP provide programs for 
emotionally handicapped students. Stanton Hall, a high school 
program for pregnant, girls who choose not to continue attending 
their regular high school, is included in this group. 

Molina School District also provides on-the-job training in 
diversified occupations for special education students in all its 
high schools, and occupational and physical therapy programs for 
children with motor and/or sensory problems. Related services 
include audiology testing, health services, pyschologi cal 
services, and comprehensive vocational evaluations. 

Administratively, the special education department falls within 
the Division of Pupil Personnel. The Director of Special 
Education answers directly to the Assistant Superintendent for 
Pupil Personnel. There are three assistant directors or 
"consultants" beneath the director who oversee different, parts of 
the distLict's programs: one is in charge of elementary programs 
in the northern half of the city and the SHARP program, one is in 
charge of elementary programs in the southern half of the city and 
the itinerant programs, and one is in charge of the secondary 
school programs. In addition, the department, has eight program 
specialists who provide assistance and resources to special 
education teachers, especially to new ones. They mediate between 
the principals and the consultants, who are the special education 
teachers' two "bosses." They also mediate the yearly evaluations 
which the consultants write about, each special ed teacher within 
his or her jurisdiction, and correct, any inaccuracies which they 
might, contain. The special education department tries to provide 
guidance, resources, and support for their teachers, but allows 
them a good amount, of leeway in deciding how to go about their 
teaching. The department, does not. have its own unique set of 
goals for students. Rather, special ed teachers modify 
district-wide goals for each individual student, using different 
techniques to teach the same general material. 

Overall support for special education programs in the district, is 
generally strong. There is some lack of understanding about, the 
particular needs of special students among upper level 
administrators, and communication between the curriculum and 
instruction department and the special ed department could always 
be improved. But individual special ed teachers generally do a 
good job of communicating about, the needs of their students to 
regular ed teachers, and helping them work out. any difficulties 
they may have with the students. 

Financial support for special ed programs is more problematic. 
Administrators and school board members are concerned about the 
cost of the programs, and in particular have not. been convinced of 
the need to or advantage of using advanced technology in special 
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ed classes. When Molina applied to the NAPSET project, the 
special ed department had only three Apple computers for use in 
their programs, with one more in the special ed office. The three 
Apples were used with a variety of peripherals with physically 
handicapped students. Because these few microcomputers 
dramatically improved the physically handicapped students' ability 
to interact with course material and had great public relations 
value, the expenditure of funds was approved by the school 
administration. Their attitude towards microcomputers in general 
was highly skeptical, however, in part because of the expense and 
in part because they had had a less-than-sat isf actory experience 
with micros in the regular curriculum (see below). Thus the 
NAPSET liaison and local planning team started out knowing they 
would have to convince the administrators and governing board of * 
the importance of any technology plan they came up with if they 
hoped to have any part of a plan funded by the board. 

Technology in the District 

Molina has a limited computer literacy and programming curriculum 
in its junior high and high schools, with a pilot program in word 
processing in one elementary school. Each school has 
approximately 35 Pet 80-32's, for the most part all located in 
computer labs. 

In junior high, students take a four-week computer awareness class 
during their math period. In eighth and ninth grade a 
continuation computer awareness and a LOGO elective are offered. 
The computers are old (the district purchased them during a 
special 3-f or-the-pr ice-of -2 sale) however, and not very 
flexible. All the units in a lab are wired together, so everyone 
has to work on the same program at the same time. It is not 
possible to boot up individual micros with different, software. 
Moreover, the software the district, owns is not of particularly 
high quality, nor does it integrate well with the curriculum. 
Special needs students' use of the microcomputers is virtually 
non-existent. Because the programs in use require a considerable 
amount of bookwork before a student can go to the terminal, the 
high-incidence LD students who would be most likely to use them 
often never make it to the keyboard. Two special ed teachers 
described the computer classes as a very negative experience for 
LD students. No microcomputer program or class has been developed 
specifically for them. Computer assisted management is being 
piloted in eight elementary schools in Molina also, but- has not 
received much support from the teachers. 

The district hired a full-time computer coordinator for the first 
time this year. He replaced a half-time coordinator who had quit 
his job in frustration because nothing he developed was ever 
approved by his superiors. At the time of NAPSET liaison's first 
visit to Molina in December, the computer coordinator was in the 
process of assessing existing programs and developing several 
possible plans for an integrated K-12 computer curriculum. His 
position was in the Basic Skills Department; he worked with the 
standing curriculum committee rather than a separate computer 
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curriculum committee. He acknowledged that the existing computer 
classes were not very successful, but was faced with the problem 
of how to make use of a lot of old and not very effective 
technology. He was also working in a kind of void as the district- 
had budgeted no money for computer technology, so anything he 
developed would have to be funded through a budget override which 
he was not assured of getting. It was not- clear whether the work 
he was putting into the various plans would bear fruit eventually 
or not. 

The special ed department has focused its use of technology on i+-s 
physically handicapped population for several reasons: the group 
is small, the difference that new technology makes in the 
students' educational progress is dramatic, and the expenditure 
was justifiable in the eyes of the school district's governing 
board. The public relations value of these few computers was not 
lost, on the governing board, and they gave greater visibility to 
the special ed department as well. 

The three self-contained PH classrooms at the elementary, junior 
high, and high school levels each has an Apple 11+ with various 
peripherals which students have been using for a little over a 
year. Greatest success has occurred at the high school level, 
where the PH teacher has a strong personal interest, in 
microcomputers and spent, a lot of his own time figuring out how 
best to use them with his students. The computers were used less 
frequently and less successfully at. the lower levels, in part 
because staff training provided by the technology manufacturers 
had not been particularly useful, and in part because most of the 
staff in the two classrooms has changed since the equipment was 
first purchased. 

Nothing has been done departmentally with computers in the higher 
incidence LD classrooms in Molina. The administration has been 
very skeptical about committing itself to technology expenditures 
for such a relatively large population, so anything done with 
computers in LD classrooms is on individual teachers' initiative 
and with their own equipment. 

The special ed department has no connection with the regular ed 
computer program. Planning team coordinators hoped to establish a 
connection by including the district computer specialist, whose 
work had been limited to regular ed programs, on the local 
planning team. 

Innovation in the District 

Molina has participated in federal assistance projects in the 
past; in fact, one of the coordinators of the Local Planning Team 
worked with people from The NETWORK in the National Learning 
Disabilities Assistance Project in 1972, so the protocol for 
"technical assistance" 1 was not. new to them. On the other hand, 
change seems to come slowly to the Molina school system. The 
attitude of the LPT members was instructive in this regard. As 
one member put it, "The district is willing to change, but it 
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doesn't jump into things without, consideration. I*- has done 
innovative things in the past but it is also conservative." The 
conservatism of the superintendent, and the governing board was 
clearly felt to be an inhibiting factor. Although the district 
fostered the attitude that it wanted to be "the best it could be " 
the pervasive sense was that change would not. come easily, and the 
team would have to plan carefully if it. wanted to see new policies 
or practices put into effect. in the past new programs typically 
had to go through a pilot, test period before the board was 
convinced that, they would be effective in Molina. The planning 

as a weli entUallY realized that this would need to be their strategy 

Coupled with the administration's cautiousness toward change was a 
not-particularly-positive experience with micro-computers in the 
regular ed curriculum. As well as making an ultimately imprudent 
hardware purchasing decision, the district had been piloting a 
mediocre computer managed instruction system without- sufficient 
training and support for the teachers. it was not popular with 
most teachers. This experience further predisposed the 
administration against, investment in advanced educational 
technology. 

On the positive side, one of the district's more open-minded 
assistant superintendents had recently assumed the position of 
superintendent. This man was more interested than his predecessor 
in the use of technology in education, and the planning team was 
banking on his interest to help them win board approval of their 
proposals. 



NAPSET Technical Assistance 
Chronology of Significant Events 
October 14-16: Orientation Meeting, Danvers. 

mid-November: Liaison phone call to Molina to debrief the 

orientation meeting and set up first on-site visit. Meeting 
of Molina's LPT preparatory to the first on-site visit. 

December 18: Case study researcher spends day in the district 
interviewing a variety of special ed teachers and 
administrators. NAPSET liaison arrives and meets with local 
coordinators . 

December 19: Liaison meets with LPT in the morning to establish 
goals; tours special ed facilities in the afternoon. 

January 9: Liaison sends letter to Moline about research 
available on micro-computers in LD classrooms. 
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February 6: Liaison sends 18 abstracts on information requested 
by LPT members at first on-site meeting. 

mid-late February: Several phone calls and SpecialNet communiques 
made regarding the second on-site visit. 

March 13: Liaison makes second on-site visit; presents a special 
ed technology overview and information on funding sources and 
reviews LPT 1 s work to date. 

early April: Liaison phone call and letter regarding previous 
meet ings . 

April 16: Notification that Molina will continue to receive 
assistance through the next. year. 

early May: Phone calls and SpecialNet communiques to prepare for 
third on-site visit. 

May 23: Liaison conducts one-half day meeting with LPT; presents 
a software system workshop, reviews pilot, test, proposal, 
discusses plans for next year. 



LPT met infrequently from January to March, then regularly 
thereafter until the end of the year -- every two or three weeks. 

Michael Mayo, NAPSET technical assistance provider for the 
district, came to Molina with few assumptions about appropriate 
assistance beyond a strong commitment to the importance of planning 
for change. In particular he advocated a self-conscious longterm 
kind of planning in which a district takes stock of its situation 
and charts a realistic course for change, prioritizing its needs 
and taking into account the availability of resources and support. 
This commitment was communicated to the planning team during his 
first on-site visit in December. He stated specifically that he 
envisioned this kind of conscious planning to be the team's primary 
work, and pushed for making a written three or five year district 
plan for computer use in special ed the team's number one goal. 

Reflecting later on his first visit, to Molina and on the make-up of 
the local planning team, Mike noted that, the needs of this large 
district's special ed program were diverse and that team members 
represented a wide range of different interests. Consequently, the 
group did not have a clear "natural" focus. He felt that someone 
would need to assume a leadership role to keep members focused on a 
limited number of specific goals, as well as to galvanize them in^-o 
action when their lack of common interest dissipated their energy 
and concerns. The person he felt most, able to perform these duties 
was Jan Gross, special ed consultant and one of the district's 
original co-coordinators. Mike predicted that little progress 
would be made if she failed to take this kind of responsibility for 
directing the team's activity. He also expected that the new 
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superintendent's interest in technology would be likely to play a 
significant role in the planning team's ability to get- any new 
programs approved. 

Local Planning Team 

The local planning team members, as mentioned above, were highly 
varied with regard to both special ed concerns and technological 
sophistication. The coordinators had followed NAPSET's suggestion 
to have a variety of interest groups represented on the LPT 
closely. Molina's planning team included: 

Rita Pace : mother of a child with cerebral palsy and a special ed 
aide. Not very sophisticated with regard to either technology or 
committee work. 

Celia Cooper : LD teacher, new to the district, with experience 
using micro-computers with LD students in the district- she had come 
from. Taught at. the junior high level. 

Gary Winkowski : district computer specialist, new to Molina. 
Working to improve a mediocre program in regular ed. As yet 
unknown to special ed; chosen in part to establish ties with the 
regular ed computer program. 

Beth Perinchief : teaches physically handicapped elementary school 
students. Hoped to learn more about how to use the equipment- she 
already had. 

Jackie Rowe : principal of the elementary school which houses the 
physically handicapped program. Experienced in evaluating new 
educational programs. 

Pete Carton : works with physically handicapped students in high 
school; knows the nuts and bolts of computer technology best of 
anyone on the team. Energetic and full of ideas but without broad 
influence in the district. 

Anita Pacos : program specialist, for mentally handicapped, 
autistic, physically handicapped and multiply handicapped students; 
also in charge of occupational and physical therapy programs. A 
thoughtful person with an understanding of both the everyday 
dilemmas faced by special ed teachers and the mechanics of the 
administrative bureaucracy. 

Herbert. Mack : Director of Special Education. Valuable for his 
political clout, and the greater weight his presence gives the 
committee, but inactive as a working member. 

Jan Gross : consultant for special ed in elementary schools in *-he 
northern half of the city and for the itinerant programs; one level 
beneath Mack in the special ed administration. Has actively 
pursued possibilities for using new technology in special ed in 
Molina; wrote the original NAPSET application; constitutes the 
driving force behind the committee in spi*-e of her quiet manner. 
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Molina's Cooperative Assistance Agreement (CAA) was hammered out 
during Mike's first on-site visit in December. He had sent a 
preliminary draft of this document to the local coordinators in 
advance of his visit for their review. This draft had been created 
from information on Molina's original application and from 
discussions with Herb Mack and Jan Gross at. the orientation meeting 
in Danvers in October. It included a summary of local needs and 
conditions, then specified three priority need areas and outlined 
how they would be addressed in the upcoming year. In his 
preliminary draft, Mike concentrated on areas in which Molina had 
already committed funds and done some work. Specifically, it built 
upon the program Molina had developed for its PH students and the 
special ed software collection it had begun to accumulate. NAPSET 
assistance was also offered in the selection of appropriate 
computerized applications for special ed administration. 

Since major expenditures for special ed technology seemed unlikely 
in this district, and existing equipment was not currently being 
used to its fullest advantage, Mike suggested strengthening 
technology use in the PH program through targeted staff 
development, and establishing systematic procedures for reviewing 
and purchasing software, leading towards the development, of a 
comprehensive software library. The final need area, 
identification of appropriate management applications for special 
ed, was intended to dovetail with the district's impending 
acquisition of a new mainframe computer, and would inform 
procedures for special ed use of the new hardware system. 

At Mike's first on-site visit the planning team convened to discuss 
and revise the CAA draft, in light, of the district's strengths, 
weaknesses, needs, and resources, as identified on the Technology 
Implementation Profile (TIP) completed by each team member before 
Mike arrived. As a result of these discussions it soon became 
clear that no systematic plan for moving forward with special ed 
technology existed in Molina, and no structure for developing such 
a plan currently existed. As the discussion revealed a lack of 
consensus about what, direction the district should move in the 
future, Mike suggested making the development of a planning 
document, the team's number one priority. The team agreed and 
rewrote the CAA to address, first, development of a long-term plan; 
second, inservice for PH program teachers; and third, development 
of a software library. The final need area (information on 
appropriate special ed management applications, especially IEP 
packages) was reduced to peripheral importance since the district 
had not yet made a decision about the mainframe, and little could 
be done in this area until that decision was made. 

Mike established positive if somewhat formal working relations with 
the team coordinators Herbert Mack and Jan Gross. By the end of 
the visit it was clear that Jan was the person who would assume 
lead responsibility, and procedures were established for 
communication with her via SpecialNet when Mike returned to 
Andover . The persona Mike presented to the planning team was 
professional, cordial, and responsible, if a bit distant. The 
sense of distance may have been created as much by LPT members as 
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by him, however. The team members seemed somewhat uncertain at 
the first meeting: willing to accord him the status of expert, 
they were less willing to offer different or dissenting opinions. 
Since the purpose of the meeting was to establish the most 
appropriate need areas for NAPSET to address (and at that point. 
Mike was working from limited knowledge of the district), it was 
the responsibility of the team to raise questions about, anything 
they had problems with. The meeting ended on a somewhat, uncertain 
note as one member expressed doubt that the committee could 
accomplish all it had laid out for itself and others seemed to 
concur. In retrospect it. seems that not. everyone's doubts about 
the process had been expressed and the team was not. wholey 
committed to the CAA that, was agreed to, 

Mike provided the LPT with information, training, guidance, and 
planning help throughout the year. Although the focus of the 
team's work shifted dramatically in March, Mike's suggestive but 
non-directive assistance remained constant, throughout. 

In addition to resolving with the LPT the issues to be worked on in 
the coming year, during his first visit to Molina in December Mike 
helped team members establish a protocol for meeting together every 
three weeks to insure a continuation of activity in his absence. 
Between his first and second visit, (and throughout the year) he 
sent, articles from NAPSET ' s information center on computers and 
learning disabled students, computers and physically handicapped 
students, and research on the effectiveness of micro-computers in 
special ed -- areas in which team members had requested information. 

During his second visit in March Mike gave presentations (including 
a slide show) on special ed technology and possible funding sources 
for new purchases. He also discussed principles and strategies of 
planning, aiming toward focusing their increasingly scattered 
approaches to development of a longterm plan. It soon became clear 
that the team was in great confusion about the usefulness and very 
purpose of a district plan, and felt the work they had done between 
Mike's visits failed to address the real issue they faced, which 
was that long-range planning seemed purposeless if their 
administration was unlikely to approve any of their proposals. The 
team's progress had been impeded further by their failure to meet 
together as planned during the previous two and a half months. Jan 
Gross had been recovering from back surgery during this time, and 
no one had assumed leadership of the committee in her absence. 

Clearly the Molina team had to revise its agenda. Independently of 
each other, Mike and Jan realized that, as a first step, the LPT 
had to focus on one specific technology project, and work on 
developing a concrete plan to get it approved by the district's 
governing board. Given current realities, they understood that the 
group was only spinning its wheels trying to develop hypothetical 
long-range planning document. 

Toward resolving the problem, Jan led the team through some group 
process exercises to identify an appropriate focus. The primary 
result was a decision to develop a pilot test in three classrooms 
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to use computerized word processing to help LD kids learn to 
write. From that point on Mike served largely as an advisor, firs*- 
in the development of the pilot test plan, and then on how to 
present the proposal to the governing board for approval. Drafts 
of the plan were sent to Mike to critique and his third on-site 
visit in May was spent reviewing the proposal to the board, 
suggesting different strategies for presentation and assigning 
specific writing tasks to team members. 

Implementation 

Effectiveness of the Local Planning Team 

It was not until the team had reached a dramatic impasse and *-heir 
failure to make meaningful progress was made manifestly clear (bo*-h 
to themselves and to Mike) that, it finally got organized and 
started working effectively. Mike's assessment that the team would 
require active leadership proved to be correct. During the two and 
one half months that Jan Gross was out. the team's work (in her 
words) "ground to a screeching halt." It. was she who was able to 
mobilize them into action again, although Mike's concern over their 
lack of progress probably provided some incentive as well. 

Although the planning team's diverse composition looked good on 
paper, there were ways in which it hindered their effectiveness. 
Because team members came from different, positions and staff levels 
they were not entirely comfortable working together. Because each 
of their connections to special ed was unique they did not have a 
common sense of purpose, and needed a leader to keep them focussed 
and moving. In addition, many of the teachers had not had 
experience working on district-wide initiatives. Most of their 
work went on in their own classrooms, and they were not accus*-omed 
to acting as proactive change agents. They did not have a sense of 
themselves as empowered in this way. While they were working on 
the proposal to present to the board, it became clear that many of 
them had never thought in terms of how to "sell" an idea to upper 
level administrators -- they literally had never had an opportunity 
to do so. 

Also, until the point, at which they changed the focus of their 
efforts, there seemed to be a pervasive sense of doubt about what 
the committee really could achieve. As one member put it, "Jus f 
the size of the district is overwhelming," and the governing board 
did not. have a history of supporting the kind of innovations the 
team was considering. There was a sense that the team was facing 
an enormous, unmovable bureaucracy and had little idea of wha*- 
might. enable them to have an effect on it. 

To its credit, the team did include several hard-working, no f 
entirely cynical members, and it forged a valuable connection with 
the computer specialist, for the district. Once the team regained 
its leadership and settled on a plausible course of action, it 
moved fairly purposefully. The team's success in catalyzing 
change, however, ultimately depended on the approval of their plan 
by the district. 
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Implementation of CAA 



The first meeting of the local planning team was documented above 
-- in short, consultation regarding administrative applications 
took the back burner, and the development of a plan for change took 
the fore. Planning initiatives got as far as developing a 
philosophy statement and writing a needs assessment questionnaire 
for teachers, before the futility of a long range plan became 
apparent. in March, the team's priority shifted to the development 
of a plan to pilot test word processing in three LD classrooms at 
the elementary, junior high and high school level. The primary 
purpose of this tactic was to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
microcomputers in improving a specific skill -- LD students' 
written communication -- to the governing board. An evaluation of 
the pilot test was to be developed in conjunction with the 
district's research and development department. The LPT felt, this 
was an area in which the educational value of advanced technology 
was clear, and might convince the governing board to commit funds 
to expand the program into other areas. They planned to use the 
proposal to educate the board about the team's philosophy, purpose, 
goals, and activities. 

As one team member put. it, "We have our goal in mind now, and we 
can go ahead. Before we were just talking, talking, talking, and 
never coming to any conclusion. We couldn't, visualize anything 
because we really didn't know if it. could happen." Once the team 
decided on the goal of convincing their board to fund a pilot test, 
they broke into small groups, and "got detailed and to the point." 
They developed a procedure for planning the pilot, test, wrote out 
activity sheets, and did cost, analyses. Preliminary drafts of the 
proposal were sent, to Mike for criticism and his third visit to 
Molina was spent reviewing the latest draft and coaching the team 
on their presentation to the board. In addition, alternative 
funding sources were researched in case the board refused to fund 
the pilot test. 

In the end, after all their preparation, the pilot test never got 
as far as the governing board. It was approved by the new 
superintendent, early in June. Funds for twelve microcomputers wi*-h 
peripherals and software came out of the general Pupil Personnel 
budget. As of the beginning of September the equipment had been 
ordered, teacher training was expected to begin late in October, 
and students would be introduced to the computer some time in 
November, ahead of the projected schedule. By the end of the first 
year, very little was accomplished toward the original CAA goal of 
setting up a software review system, and nothing was done by way of 
further staff development with the PH teachers. When Molina 
learned that they would receive another year of technical 
assistance by virtue of their being a case study site, these two 
need areas were carried over onto their second year "application." 
In essence their continuation application consisted of a proposal 
to complete the activities that were outlined in their original 
CAA, with the obvious change of beginning their pilot test, rather 
than completing a five-year district plan. 
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Outcomes 

The major change in the LPT was that its members were educated into 
the workings of the district bureaucracy, and politicized through 
the process of writing a proposal that might, have some chance of 
board approval. Members who had never before worked on a policy 
committee learned how to think realistically and act effectively in 
the context of their district. Part of thinking realistically was 
understanding that without a greater likelihood of board approved 
funding it. made minimal sense to think in terms of three or five 
year technology plans. There was simply no guarantee that any of 
it would happen. They learned to work from the place they were in, 
which meant narrowing their expectations and working in a concrete 
way toward goals they could achieve. These efforts were rewarded 
by the approval of their carefully planned pilot, test. As one LPT 
member put. it when the pilot test plan was assured, "The pilot, test 
will be a success now no matter what: either the program as we've 
designed it will be successful or else we'll learn enough in the 
process to propose a successful program next year." The level of 
confidence this remark reveals is an indication of the distance the 
LPT had travelled in the ten months since it. began working 
together . 

NAPSET also brought, the district's computer specialist into contact 
with the special ed department, appraised him of some of the 
educational issues their students face and taught him how, in 
different ways from regular ed students, technology can be very 
useful to them. Through his participation on the LPT he became 
somewhat interested in special ed issues himself and made his 
technical expertise and resources available to the special ed 
department and local planning team. 

The board finally did approve funding for the purchase of a new 
Honeywell mainframe for the district, with communicating IBM 
microcomputers to be placed in each school. This decision was made 
entirely independently of the NAPSET project, but it. affects what 
the LPT can now think about doing in the district. All technology 
purchasing decisions have been put. on hold until decisions are made 
about the equipment to be purchased along with the mainframe. 
Rumor has it that, the special ed department, may get its own 
IBM-compatible system to run off the mainframe for management 
functions, but this remains to be seen. 

Factors Affecting Implementation 

Two major factors affecting the planning team's ability to 
implement its CAA were the size of the district, and the presumed 
need to obtain approval for any expenditures from a conservative 
governing board. The Molina school system is an enormous 
bureaucracy. It works well in that each component, has designated 
tasks and for the most part, accomplishes them, but there seems to 
be little communication between component parts. It is a 
decentralized system: individual schools are largely autonomous 
from each other and communicate little about what, they do. In 
addition staff at different, levels seem to know little about the 
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work that goes on at other levels. Teachers work with teachers and 
their principals, but have little connection with mid- and 
upper-level administrators. How policy decisions are arrived at is 
something they have no call to be concerned about because they 
rarely have input into the decisions. 

Moreover, even if upper level administrators want to take 
initiatives and try to make changes in the schools, they have to 
gain the approval of a decidedly conservative governing board. The 
overall affect of these two factors is to make the school system 
seem overwhelming and unmoveable to anyone contemplating change. 

The governing board's conservatism could only have a daunting 
affect on the planning team's efforts. They were known to keep 
extremely tight reigns on their budget, to be unwilling to commit 
funds without extensive documentation of need, to be unlikely to 
approve any new program without proof that it would work in 
Molina. As it turned out, the LPT never had to go before the 
board; the process of preparing to do so, however, forced them to 
make realistic goals and develop a concrete, logical course to 
action. Until then their work had been abstract, tentative, and 
without conviction. 

Another factor affecting CAA implementation was the lack of 
planning experience among many of the LPT members, and the absence 
of precedent in the area of committee-initiated change in Molina. 
Most of the teachers on the committee had never worked as change 
agents at the district, level, and the administrators had never 
attempted a committee approach to change. At. the point, at which 
the team decided upon a goal which seemed plausible to them they 
began to work as a team and learn how to be effective change 
agents; before that the entire effort had seemed misguided and 
little of significance was accomplished. 

Given the diversity of the LPT members and the lack of shared 
special ed concerns, this planning team really needed a strong 
leader with a guiding vision to function effectively. Jan Gross 
provided this while she was at school. Her prolonged absence could 
not have been anticipated but. during the two and a half months she 
was out the team virtually ceased to function. 

Five months was lost before the team realized that long-term 
planning was not. the most appropriate goal. By the same token, it 
took that long for the technical assitance provider to realize the 
same thing. Mike had never worked in a district with problems like 
Molina had before. Watching them flounder with the notion of a 
five-year plan, he realized that, an actual document is not always a 
necessary outcome of effective planning. In Molina, it was 
premature to think about a five-year plan because the need for 
technology had not yet been generally established. Planning, 
instead, meant getting an accurate assessment of the district's 
standing with regard to technology and what, the possibilities for 
change were, as well as what its needs were. Mike learned that it- 
was important to find out where the district was right then and *-o 
work from there however small the steps might, seem. 
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Year Two Update 



The school board's approval of the LPT's pilot test set the agenda 
for much of the upcoming year in Molina. The team established the 
implementation of the pilot test of word processing with LD 
students as their primary goal, they reaffirmed a commitment to 
the two goals on their original CAA that were never addressed in 
the first year: the establishiment of procedures for reviewing 
and purchasing software, and the identification of appropriate 
management applications for special education. 

Within the first month of returning to school, the LPT had set. up 
three task groups and two ad hoc committees to deal with the work 
before them. The task groups divided up the work of getting the 
pilot test off the ground; there was a Teacher/Site Selection 
Committee, an Implementation Comnittee, and an Evaluation 
Committee. The ad hoc committees addresssed the LPT's two other 
areas of concern: Software Evaluation,' and Administrative Uses. 
Within this framework, which utilized old LPT members in key 
positions and brought new people into the activities as well, a 
great, deal was accomplished in a relatively short period of time. 

Schools and teachers were chosen to implement the pilot test. 
Hardware for the pilot classrooms was ordered, received, and set 
up. A word processing software was selected and the pilot 
teachers, plus local facilitators and some additional special 
education faculty were trained in its use. Teachers began using 
the software in their classrooms around the end of November. 
Additional inservices were provided by district writing staff 
throughout the year for participating teachers, as well as more 
informal sharing/support sessions. It was decided to extend the 
pilot test through the end of the following year, to provide 
enough time for students to make substantial progress and, 
hopefully, test out. well on the pilot evaluation. This virtually 
guaranteed the continuation of the NAPSET team into a third year; 
as it turned out, the team reorganized itself in such a way as to 
guarantee its continuation anyway. 

Early in the year a couple of planning team members beame 
concerned that once the details of the pilot test were worked out, 
the LPT would lose its focus and cease to function effectively. 
These team members felt that the team should reconfigure its 
focus, to ensure that the group continue to addresss issues 
relating to technology in special education. Their thought was <-o 
turn the LPT into more of an advisory board, which would address 
general questions about the appropriate use of technology in 
special education and do some long range planning for such use. 
The LPT disussed this idea during their liaison's first visi*- in 
December, and in particular what, issues would be appropriate for 
such an advisory board to address. There was a general feeling 
that, an advisory board was a good idea, especially as the small 
task groups seemed to have the pilot test under control. 
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By March the Local Planning Team had reconstituted itself as 
COMPUTE: the Committee Promoting the Use of Technology in 
Education. The omission of special education from the committee's 
name was a deliberate effort on the part of the original NAPSET 
team to establsh cooperative working relationships with regular 
educators who had an interest in using technology also. The new 
committee was larger and included many new teachers, 
administrators, and parents. It began its work by conducting an 
evaluation and needs assessment; not surprisingly, perhaps, it. 
came up with many of the same needs the original NAPSET team had 
arrived at a year earlier. This time the team was able to 
articulate a philosophy statement and goals, however, and later to 
work through objectives and activities for each goal. It seems 
clear that the knowledge gained through a year's experience 
working with these issues left the original LPT in a position to 
organize a long range plan the like of which they really could not 
consider a year earlier. 

As for the pilot test, it. appeared to be a real success. While 
the NAPSET project was finished before Molina's program evaluation 
was in, teachers working in the pilot classrooms expressed great 
excitement about their students enthusiasm and progress with word 
process. Whether or not this enthusiasm translates into high test 
scores and the Molina school board is convinced to support 
micro-computers in special education still remains to be seen. 
However, the COMPUTE committee is evidence of the fact that 
interest in educational technology is gaining visibility and 
support in the district. 
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NAPSET CASE STUDY: UPTON SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District. Context 

External Factors 

Upton is a small midwestern city with a population of 
approximately 120,000, situated in the industrial heartland of the 
United States. Once a thriving center for heavy industry, during 
the last, decade Upton's economic base has deteriorated 
dramatically. Primarily a blue collar city, unemployment in the 
steel and auto industries forced approximately 25,000 of the 
city's residents to emigrate in the late seventies and early 
eighties. Industry closings and unemployment have significantly 
eroded the city's tax base, affecting all city services including 
schools. Federal funding accounts for 60-70% of the budget of the 
Upton schools; the local community is unable to support, even the 
most basic services. An indication of the level of poverty in 
this district are the statistics concerning the federally funded 
school lunch program — 80% of Upton's students qualify for this 
program . 

Upton has a large minority population — 60% of the city's 
residents are Black, 10% Hispanic, and 5% Arabic. The rest, of the 
population is primarily of eastern and southern European descent 
— white, blue collar workers with a strong sense of community 
ownership. Although the population of the city is primarily 
Black, the school board, a powerful political body in this city, 
has only one Black member. Neighborhoods remain fairly 
segregated, and though a voluntary desegregation plan has been 
instituted by the school district, students generally prefer to 
attend their neighborhood schools. 

As the above demographics might suggest, Upton is a highly 
conservative, working class community. Fiscally conservative to 
oegin with (Upton residents have not voted for a millage increase 
in 20 years), the economic depression has accentuated this 
tendency. The school board is no exception, and may in fact 
represent, the more conservative extreme. Election to the school 
board is generally regarded as a stepping stone to more powerful 
political positions in the city; thus it is here that future 
politicians build their local reputations. In this context school 
board members are unlikely to support, innovative programs, 
particularly if they have not proven to be cost effective 
elsewhere . 

Not surprisingly, high cost, programs such as special education 
have suffered considerably in Upton from lack of support, from the 
political hierarchy. Special Education Supervisor (and NAPSET 
coordinator) Robert Weaver doubted that, the special education 
program would even survive if it was not mandated by federal law. 
Although there is some understanding and compassion expressed for 
those students with visible physical and mental handicaps, the 
school district, is particularly reluctant, to pay the extra cos*- 
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necessary to fund programs for emotionally disturbed or learning 
disabled children. Remedial programs suffer from a similar lack 
of support. 

While special education and remedial programs languish, vocational 
education receives the full support of the school board and the 
surrounding community. Although the program continues to focus on 
outmoded, heavy industry careers, and is less and less successful 
in placing students, vocational education continues to receive all 
the funding and resources they request. Comparing his program to 
that of vocational education, Robert aptly described vocational 
education in both Upton and the state as the "fair-haired lad" of 
the system. 

Internal Factors 

16,000 students attend the Upton schools, of which 2,100 are 
classified as special needs students (13%). The number of schools 
in the district, total 31 — 20 elementar ies , five junior high 
schools, five high schools, and one K-12 school for students with 
severe behavior disorders. The quality of these schools varies 
somewhat by neighborhood: with those schools in more "suburban" 
neighborhoods have better resources and less of the conflict, and 
strife that, tends to plague inner city schools. Special needs 
students are less affected by these differences than other 
students since they do not usually attend neighborhood schools, 
but. are bussed to those schools which provide particular programs 
(for example, elementary developmentally handicapped (DH) classes 
are provided in 11 of the 20 elementary buildings). 

Special Education Program 

Upton serves most of its special needs students in 201 
self-contained classrooms, having moved away from the "resource 
room" concept, according to Robert, because of the severity of the 
students' disabilities. The department is staffed by some 200 
professionals, plus 80 teacher aides. Average class size for a 
single teacher runs between six and ten students. Teachers are 
directly supervised by eight, program coordinators responsible for 
particular program areas: learning disabilities; severe behavior 
disorders; developmentally handicapped K-8; developmentally 
handicapped 9-12; work study for DH-LD; work study for low 
incidence; visually impaired, hearing impaired, and orthopedic 
handicaps; and speech/language impairments. Program coordinators 
report directly to the Special Education Supervisor who in turn is 
responsible to the Director of Pupil Personnel Services. 

In addition to public school based classrooms, Upton special needs 
students are served in the parochial schools and a number of 
agency-based classrooms. With the exception of one 
multiply-handicapped and one physically-handicapped class, 
agency-based programs all serve students with severe behavior 
handicaps. These programs are in addition to the Transitional 
School for behaviorally handicapped students mentioned above, 
which serves approximately 200 students who rotate in and out of 
the school according to a point, system. 
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Special Education Supervisor Robert Weaver appears as a highly 
competent, young professional. Prior to taking on his current 
position five years ago, Robert had worked for both the County 
Board of Education, and the State Department, Division of Special 
Education. In addition to his work in the Upton School District 
he is currently working on a doctoral dissertation and teaching 
courses at the State University nearby. 

Robert has survived and even prospered in what is clearly a highly 
political and difficult position. He enjoys the respect of both 
his staff and his supervisors, although he complains that his 
department is understaffed and his job is primarily one of "crisis 
management". He is obviously hampered by the Board of Education, 
but his clear understanding of the politics of the district, and 
the parameters within which he must build his program, have served 
him well. His key failing, which became evident during the course 
of the NAPSET project, is a tendency to take on too much 
responsibility, and thus, an inability to follow through on all 
the projects to which he has committed himself. 

As mentioned above, special education students in Upton are 
primarily served in self-contained classrooms. Students are also 
mainstreamed wherever possible. This has caused a significant 
amount of tension between general education and special- education 
teachers in certain schools. General education teachers, already 
feeling overworked and underpaid (as indicated by a recent 
teacher's strike), are unwilling to take on the added burden of 
extra students, particularly when they may need special 
attention. General education teachers often feel their classes 
are already overcrowded, and are quick to note that special ed 
teachers are responsible for only 6-10 students at any one time. 
Lack of resources thus burdens everyone, in general education and 
special education alike, creating unnecessary tensions between 
teachers who are frustrated by a situation that is often beyond 
their control. This is unfortunate, as it further isolates and 
alienates the special ed staff, who could use the support of their 
colleagues. 

Innovation in the District 

As might, be expected in a politically and fiscally conservative 
district experiencing a budget crunch, educational innovations are 
difficult to introduce. Upton teachers have adopted a somewhat- 
cynical attitude about this, claiming that lack of support and 
follow through generally ruins new programs before they get off 
the ground. A recent, example in the special education program 
illustrates this point. 

A new diagnostic testing program for special education was to be 
introduced last fall. The school district, spent $18,000 on the 
new materials, and planned to provide teacher training during an 
early fall inservice day. In addition, the district planned to 
rearrange teaching schedules so that classes would be covered 
while teachers administered the tests to each of their students 
individually. However, at. the last minute the fall inservice day 
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was eliminated from the school year calendar; moreover, the school 
district failed to rearrange teaching schedules. These 
circumstances, which made it impossible for anyone to use the new 
testing materials, reinforced everyone's sense that the school 
district had failed, once again, to make a real commitment to 
change. 

The loss of the fall inservice day was the result of a law passed 
last year by the state legislature which requires local districts 
to provide a teacher ' s contract that is only equivalent to, and 
not larger than, the number of days a teacher must be in the 
classroom. No longer required to provide inservice days, Upton 
cut them from the 1984-85 budget. The school board sees inservice 
training as an indulgence, particularly with regard to special 
education teachers who often already hold more advanced degrees 
than their colleagues in general education. 

There have been successful innovations within the Upton schools, 
but they have required a tremendous amount of effort and 
commitment by particular individuals. Robert sees the problem in 
terms of middle managers -- supervisors and coordinators -- having 
creative ideas and understanding, but not the power to implement 
them, while the directors and superintendent in such a large 
district only have the time and energy to maintain existing 
programs. One creative and energetic school principal, Dr. Akbar 
at Hillside Junior High, has proved to be the exception to the 
rule, and has managed to bring about tremendous changes in his 
school. He claims he does not expect support or praise from the 
administrative hierarchy -- he knows he won't get it — and he is 
satisfied knowing that he is doing the best he can. He has turned 
this school around, from one that was extremely troubled by racial 
strife, to one which is well-integrated into the community, and 
has one of the lowest number of suspensions of all the junior high 
schools in the district. Dr. Akbar runs a tight ship, but he has 
gained the respect of the students, teachers, and parents with 
whom he works. He has instituted change through benevolent 
dictatorship. This is a role which only an extraordinary 
individual is able to play, but it may be necessary to bring about 
change in a district that is so seriously lacking in both 
resources and administrative support. 

Another example of a successful innovation in the Upton Schools, 
is a program currently run by the Pupil Personnel Services 
Department. The Department submitted a grant to be part of an 
alcohol abuse prevention training program, and twenty school 
personnel were trained in ways to create an alcohol prevention 
plan tailored to the district's needs. The training emphasized 
overcoming various forms of community and administrative 
resistance. According to Robert, what made this program a success 
was the way in which the Board of Education and administrative 
hierarchy were integrated into the planning and implementation of 
the program from the beginning. Early on the Adelphi University 
trainers gave a formal presentation to the Board of Education. As 
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prestigious outside "experts," they convinced the Board that this 
program would put Upton on the "cutting edge." To their credit 
the program has brought Upton national recognition 
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Technology in the District 
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To provide computer literacy for all students in the 
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To provide increased opportunities for student/computer 
interaction at. all levels . . . k-12. 
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C. To provide for increased use of the computer as an 
instructional tool in all instructional areas; e.g., math, 
reading, remedial, special education and gifted, 
vocational, business, English, etc. 

D. To provide for the maintenance and expansion of the 
existing Computer Science and Data Processing curriculum 
offer ings . 

The plan also includes a procedure for software selection, and a 
schedule for literacy training for all students involved in the 
program. 

The hitch in the Upton district computer plan came with the 
distribution of hardware. A certain number of Apple computers 
were allocated to each building, according to the number of 
students in attendance. The computers were to be placed in a lab 
setting; however, most of the school buildings were overcrowded 
and no space was available. (During the height of the recession 
in the late 70's and early 80's a number of Upton schools were 
closed. A recent upswing in population has led to overcrowding. ) 
As a result most of the computers were not distributed during the 
1984-85 school year. Dr. Akbar at Hillside Junior High is the 
only principal who has gone ahead and set up a computer lab. 
Being the highly motivated individual he is, he was not about to 
wait for someone else to resolve the problem. He found a room, 
appointed a lab coordinator, and scheduled time for various 
classes to use the lab. At the start of the NAPSET project 
everyone else was still waiting and, needless to say, frustrated. 
In addition, teachers had already realized that because of lack of 
training, they will not be able to use these computers effectively 
when they are unpacked and distributed. 

The Upton district as a whole is operating at a fairly low level 
of technological sophistication. The primary use of computer 
technology has been for administrative purposes: the Board of 
Education houses an IBM mainframe, used for data processing, as 
well as career information services for high school students. 
Upton participates in the SCIS (State Career Information Service) 
computer network, allowing students to access career information 
through the mainframe terminals in the high schools. Moreover, 
the Division of Special Education, which continuously processes 
large amounts of data, has been using the mainframe to manage 
cases and track students for the past five years. Prior to the 
recent purchase of the Apple microcomputers discussed above, the 
only microcomputers used for instruction were a small number of 
TRS-80s with cassettes purchased for high school computer math 
classes, and a number of private personal computers brought in by 
the individual class teachers (this was particularly true in 
special education). 
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NAPSET Technical Assistance 



Chronology of Significant Events 
October 14-3.6: Orientation Meeting, Danvers. 

early November: First local planning team meeting. Filled out 
Technology Implementation Profile. 

mid November/early December: After several attempts, NAPSET 

liaison contacts Special Education Supervisor/NAPSET team 
coordinator to follow up orientation and make plans for first 
on-site. Plans confirmed by phone and mail. 

December 13: Case study researcher spends day in district 

interviewing teachers and administrators. NAPSET liaison 
arrives late afternoon and meets with team coordinators. 

December 14: Full day meeting with LPT. 

January: Team meets twice to develop CAA. NAPSET liaison begins 
search for 

information to satisfy LPT requests. 

February: Information sent to various LPT members. NAPSET 

coordinator contacts liaison to report progress on CAA and 
pilot test. Draft of CAA sent by team coordinator to 
liaison. Liaison revises and returns CAA to Upton for 
signatures . 

March: More information sent to LPT members. 

April: NAPSET liaison tries to reach LPT coordinator five times. 
When connection is finally made, the two discuss second 
on-site visit to take place May 21 or 22. Also discuss 
participation in NAPSET the following year. 

May: NAPSET team coordinator calls first to confirm on-site, then 
to cancel. 

August: Receive word that, the Upton Board of Education has 
refused to allow continued participation in NAPSET. 

Local Planning Team 

As required by the NAPSET project, Upton appointed two 
coordinators for a local planning team (LPT) that was to plan and 
implement changes in special education technology. Robert Weaver, 
Supervisor of Special Education Services, took on the project and 
appointed an elementary school teacher, Martha DiCenzi, as 
co-coordinator. Martha, a Upton native herself, has taught 
developmentally handicapped students in the Upton schools for the 
past eleven years. Prior to being appointed to the NAPSET team 
she had never served on a cross-district committee; thus, she was 
not likely to challenge Robert's authority or take on a leadership 
role . 
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Tne other members of the LPT appointed by Robert were primarly 
coordinators of the various special education programs. They 
included Joanne Willie, Coordinator of Elementary Developmentally 
Handicapped; Lauren Hall, Coordinator of Low Incidence Handicapped 
(visually impaired, hearing impaired, multiply-handicapped); Jake 
Pearl, Coordinator of Secondary Developmentally Handicapped; 
Carolyn Kowalski, Coordinator of Low Incidence Work Study; and 
Lisa Pelton, the newly appointed Coordinator of Speech Pathology. 

The two other members of the team were Jean Halsey, Teacher on 
Special Assignment for Special Learning Disabilities, and Joe 
Lipschitz, Instructional Resource Coordinator, from the Special 
Education Regional Resource Center. Robert and Joe had worked 
together previously at the State Department of Education; hence, 
Robert approached Joe to be on the team, hoping that his 
connection to the RRC and his experience as computer coordinator 
for the regional center would be useful to the team. Joe was by 
far the most knowledgeable member of the team with regard to 
computer technology. 

Although not very knowledgeable about technology, this team 
appeared to be a high powered group, experienced with planning and 
with the politics of the Upton schools. As a group of 
administrators in charge of the various special education programs 
they knew each other well and seemed capable of working well 
together. As far as technical experience, Jake had had experience 
with SCIS and had done some software review. Joanne sat on the 
district computer committee, and although she, herself, had not 
had a great, deal of experience, she seemed well aware of the 
issues involved in planning for the use of technology in special 
education. Carolyn was also aware of some of the issues, 
particularly in her own area — job development. Although one of 
the least experienced members of the team in terms of actual use 
of computers, she was also one of the most visionary, expressing a 
great deal of concern about the need to develop programs which 
will give special needs students the skills they need for an 
increasingly technologically sophisticated job market. 

Development of the Cooperative Assistance Agreement (CAA) 

Through a series of meetings and conversations, the NAPSET liaison 
and the Upton planning team developed a cooperative assistance 
agreement. The CAA formally addresses the needs of the Upton 
School District, and the responsibilities of both the NAPSET 
liaison and the Upton planning team in carrying out a series of 
activities which will meet these needs. 

The three priority needs areas specified in the CAA are: 

1) To develop a written plan that identifies the goals and 
objectives for technology use in the special education 
program and that can be used to direct, decision making and 
planning . 
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2) To assess and analyze the specific training needs of teachers 
and to develop an inservice plan so that teachers will 
receive the training they need in order to implement the use 
of technology in their classrooms. 

3) To implement a Pilot Project in the 1984-85 school year that 
will successfully demonstrate the efficacy of technology use 
with handicapped learners. 

The CAA addresses the specific conditions found in the Upton 
School District, and the concerns raised by the LPT. The 
document, however, also reflects the concerns of the NAPSET 
liaison and a particular technical assistance strategy developed 
by the NAPSET staff. From the beginning, NAPSET put a great deal 
of emphasis on planning for change. This theme ran through all 
levels of NAPSET technical assistance, beginning with an extensive 
introduction to the Concerns-Based Adoption Model (CBAM) at the 
Fall Orientation Meeting attended by all local coordinators. CBAM 
is a theoretical framework which analyzes the introduction of an 
innovation into a social system (e.g., a school), as a process 
involving people at different stages of acceptance and use. 

The Upton team seemed comfortable with this planning focus. They 
recognized a need in their district to overcome the resistance of 
the school board, and felt that the best insurance for instituting 
the desired changes would be a written plan formally approved by 
the board. One of the activities included under this priority 
need area was a special board session at which the NAPSET liaison 
would make an "expert presentation" designed to convince the board 
of the need to go ahead with the plan. After their experience 
with the success of the Alcohol Abuse Prevention program, the team 
was convinced that an outsider, acting as an expert advocate, 
would be essential to introducing special education technology as 
well . 

Training needs were addressed by the second priority need area on 
the CAA. The Upton team recognized that, a major problem in 
introducing change in their district has always been lack of 
appropriate training and follow through support. Thus far little, 
if any, training had been offered to teachers in the use of 
computers in the classroom, even within the scope of the 
district-wide five year computer plan. This team was well aware 
of the fact that without appropriate training, teachers would be 
unable to use the microcomputers effectively as a teaching tool. 

Available time to offer inservice training, however, was a major 
stumbling block for the NAPSET team. Since inservice days are no 
longer provided in the teacher contract, the team had little idea 
as to how it might provide this training. Consequently, as an 
initial step the CAA required only that a needs assessment be 
carried out, and a plan developed. Training itself would not be 
provided until the 1985-86 school year. 
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The third priority need area identified by the CAA was a pilot 
project. Again, because of the lack of board support, it seemed 
appropriate and even necessary to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
using computers with special education students in a concrete 
fashion. Initially, two ideas emerged for pilot projects with 
somewhat "flashy" results. The first was a project focusing on 
vocational education; for example, something that would result in 
the placement of students with a local company. This idea fit 
well with the needs of a district in which vocational education is 
highly respected. The board would be particularly pleased if they 
saw the use of computers in special education as a means of making 
these students more self-sufficient; for example, taking them out 
of sheltered workshops, and giving them skills necessary for "real 
jobs . " 

A second suggestion was for an instructional program at a 
particular grade level, with a particular handicap group, in one 
subject, such as math. A pre-test and post-test would be designed 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the program. Elementary or junior 
high developmental ly handicapped students were suggested as the 
target group. Developmentally handicapped students were 
considered a good target group for two reasons: first, the DH 
classes are housed in two buildings, an elementary and junior high 
school, with principals who are very supportive of the special 
education program; and second, the school board was thought to be 
more likely to approve of a program which targets DH kids, whom 
they recognize as handicapped, as opposed to kids with "invisible" 
handicaps such as learning disabilities or behavior disorders. 

First On-site Visit 

Deborah Roody, the NAPSET liaison, visited the Upton district only 
once during the first year of the NAPSET project. She spent one 
day in mid-December meeting with the LPT in an attempt to hammer 
out the basic need areas and activities for the CAA. A second 
visit was planned in May, but was cancelled by Robert at the last 
minute. He had wanted to provide a technology awareness workshop 
for administrators, but had been unable to find a time at which 
everyone could participate in the session. 

The on-site visit in December was planned primarily as an 
information sharing session. It was a chance for the LPT to meet. 
Debbie and learn more about the NAPSET project, and a chance for 
Debbie to get a more concrete understanding of whu.t kinds of 
services she would be providing. The morning session was devoted 
to personal introductions, an introduction of the NAPSET project, 
and a short run through of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model for 
the team. Debbie's focus was on getting the team to see 
themselves as change agents . She wanted them to become aware of 
their own concerns as well as the concerns of their colleagues as 
they embarked upon the task of introducing new technology into the 
special education program. The afternoon session focused on the 
CAA and developing the priority need areas discussed above. 
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As a former special education director, Debbie seemed to have 
excellent rapport with the LPT during her first visit. Her 
concrete experience in special education gave her the knowledge 
with which to address their concerns, and direct them toward 
possible solutions. She was often able to do this simply by 
telling stories of her own experience with situations similar to 
those confronting the team. In addition, her keen awareness of 
the politics which so often hampers special education programs 
(and which we had seen was particularly problematic in Upton) gave 
the team confidence in her ability to provide them with 
appropriate support and advice. 

After Debbie's initial visit the local planning team met twice to 
develop a statement of purpose for their team, and to draft a CAA 
with specific activities designed to meet each of the three 
priority need areas identified during the first on-site meeting. 
The LPT took on the title of Special Education Computer Committee 
in order to fit themselves into the district computer committee 
structure described above. Their initial statement of purpose 
declared that the committee hoped "to provide computer literacy 
and opportunity for special education student/computer interaction 
at all instructional levels (K-12) in the district, so that the 
Board of Education, Administration, System Wide Computer 
Technology Committee, Teachers, Parents, Students, and Community 
will be ecstatic and will want to provide financial, and physical 
support in terms of skills and professional expertise." The 
committee intended to "generate overall goal(s) for special 
education computer technology," "develop an implementation plan," 
and "develop and maintain computer technology programs for 
handicapped students." Their goals also included "sharing skills, 
expertise, and creativity" among themselves as a committee. 

These goals were given a more concrete form in the construction of 
the CAA, which specified particular activities the LPT would 
engage in throughout the year. Since Debbie did not visit the 
district after the first on-site in December, any progress the LPT 
made in implementing the CAA was accomplished on their own. The 
only other technical assistance they received was information from 
the NAPSET database. Debbie sent information on topics that 
individual team members had expressed interest in at the on-site 
meeting. Information sent in February and March ran the gamut 
from general funding sources to adaptive equipment, keyboarding 
skills, authoring systems, vocational training, and research data 
on the use of computers with handicapped students. No additional 
requests for information were made after the on-site visit, thus 
Debbie was unable to provide the team with any more specific 
information that might have been helpful in implementing the CAA. 

Implementat ion 

Implementation of the CAA . 

Although the Upton LPT set a regular bi-weekly meeting time, they 
were unable to keep to this meeting schedule after January. An 
administrative review, as well as an on-site evaluation of the 
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special education program took up a great deal of administrative 
time and effort, leaving the special education technology effort 
languishing without leadership. Those things which have been 
accomplished, have been primarily through individual effort rather 
than through the efforts of the LPT as a whole. This has meant 
that concrete tasks which individuals could accomplish alone have 
been taken care of, while the planning effort has barely gotten 
off the ground. 

Priority Need Area A from the CAA specified writing a preliminary 
computer plan addressing special education needs, in an effort to 
gather information to write that plan the LPT decided to create a 
computer resource room and central filing system so special 
education staff could access and review special education 
software. Robert has established a centralized file, and found 
space for the computer resource room. He hoped the room would be 
fully functional next year, and would be a place where teachers 
can come and get practice using the available equipment. 

Priority Need Area B, a plan for staff training has moved forward 
more slowly. Robert was pleased that he managed to secure one 
staff development day next fall to be devoted to technology. He 
also claimed that a needs assessment was underway. However, it 
did not appear that the LPT had drawn up a formal needs assessment 
instrument as they had originally intended. Moreover, they did 
not determine how to provide on-going inservice training, 
something which they believed to be a priority in the light of 
their own experience with "one-shot" training sessions. 

The most dramatic achievement of NAPSET during 1984-85 school year 
in Upton was the implementation of a pilot test, project. The 
planning team, however, had minimal (if any) involvement in the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of this project The 
project was initiated by the State Department of Education, and 
implemented through the Special Education Regional Resource 
Centers. Upton and the Special Education Regional Resource Center 
(SERRC) submitted a joint application with Joe Lipschitz from the 
planning team acting as the SERRC liaison. The project targetted 
elementary learning disabled students, and involved the use of 
word processing to improve language arts skills. 

As discussed above, the original idea for a pilot project was 
something "flashy" that would show immediate results, some 
thought was given to pursuing a program which would target the 
elementary DH population, and focus on math skills. Such a 
project, it was hoped, would avoid the problem of students having 
to learn extensive keyboard skills prior to making any real 
progress. Nonetheless, since the word processing project was 
available with funding, training, etc., the LPT decided to take 
advantage of it. According to Robert, the team felt it was 
important to establish this connection to the state and regional 
centers, particularly in light of future funding possibilities. 
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An intermediate (4th through 6th grade) LD class was involved in 
the pilot test. Nora Bellamy, the Upton teacher chosen to 
implement the project, and Joe Lipschitz attended an all day 
training session given by the State Department of Education. This 
was Nora's first experience using a computer in her classroom. At 
the training she learned how to use Bank Street Writer, the word 
processing program used in the project, and was given instruction 
in how to run the three month pilot test. 

The objectives of the pilot project were defined as follows: 
students will learn to operate a computer and printer; learn 
keyboarding skills; learn word processing skills; and develop a 
positive attitude toward written assignments. Students were given 
a pre-writing test in which they composed a paragraph which was 
sent to an evaluator who rated the complexity of the actual 
writing. They were then taught to use the Apple computer and 
printer in their room, and were given 40 minutes a day to work on 
keyboarding skills and composition activities. After three months 
students were given a post-test, in which they were required to 
write a story on the computer. This story was again sent outside 
the district to be evaluated; thus, the Upton planning team did 
not have to participate in either implementing the project or 
monitoring its success. 

Nora claimed the program was a great success in that students 
caught on to word processing quickly and felt very successful. 
She felt they had more self-confidence, and were less afraid to 
sit down and write a story. She was not, however, confident that 
these skills were transferable to pen and paper; students who like 
to write on the computer she felt would not necessarily do so 
without it. She, herself, felt more at ease using the computer as 
an instructional tool, and hoped to be able to continue to use it 
the following year. She had not found it particularly difficult 
to integrate the computer into her classroom, possibly as the 
result of good training and support, or, more likely, simply due 
to her own skills as a classroom teacher. 

Outcomes of Implementation 

As the above description suggests, NAPSET was not overwhelmingly 
successful in Upton over the 1984-85 school year. In terms of 
actual changes in practices, the pilot test was the only 
implementation of new technology. At this point it is difficult 
to determine the ultimate success of the project. One of the 
primary goals for the pilot, project was to convince the Board of 
Education of the efficacy of using computers with special needs 
children. Three months was probably just enough time for students 
to begin to master the use of the keyboard and understand the 
mechanics of the word processor. It is unlikely that in such a 
short time there would be evidence of significant improvements in 
students' writing skills. Although the teachers got involved and 
the NAPSET team may be impressed by an attitudinal shift among 
students (they are more exicted about writing), this will not 
produce the kind of evidence necessary to convince a very 
skeptical school board. 
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Other changes which have taken place in the district are less 
concrete but nonetheless important. By being part of a federally 
funded project, the Special Education Department's need to 
establish a computer program has gained some legitimacy. Although 
they have not as yet gained the support of the school board, the 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services and the Superintendent have 
both expressed their support by agreeing to an inservice day 
devoted to special education technology in the fall. 

In addition Robert claims that. LPT members have taken advantage of 
free trainings and workshops; thus, there has been an increase in 
knowledge and awareness with regard to the use of technology. 
This awareness, however, does not seem to have penetrated much 
beyond the NAPSET team. There was little awareness of the NAPSET 
project at all, beyond team members and key administrators. Nora 
Bellamy, the teacher involved in the pilot test, knew nothing 
about other NAPSET activities. Other teachers indicated a similar 
lack of knowledge and understanding — having had bad experiences 
with new programs before, they expressed a studied lack of 
interest. It was clear that until some concrete evidence could be 
provided, indicating that a real change would take place, they 
were not interested in expending energy. The first step in Upton 
will have to be removing the computers from the closets and making 
them available for use. Until that time the staff will not be 
motivated to learn how to use them. 

Factors Affecting Implementation 

Upton failed to take full advantage of the technical assistance 
offered by NAPSET during the 1984-85 school year. Although five 
days of on-site assistance were available, the NAPSET liaison 
visited the site only once. The visit was primarily designed to 
introduce the local team to the project, and push them to begin 
thinking about what they wished to do. Although the meeting 
itself was successful, a number of intervening factors prevented 
the LPT from making any great strides forward during the school 
year . 

The on-site evaluation of the special education program and the 
administrative review took priority over NAPSET in Upton during 
the winter term. These review processes completely overloaded the 
special education supervisor, who already suffers from lack of 
funding and staff in his department. He was, thus unable to 
direct the NAPSET effort. Furthermore, the co-coordinator of the 
team, Martha DiCenzi, was not in a position to take over this 
role. As the only classroom teacher, she had the least seniority 
of anyone on the team. Her lack of experience with committee 
work, and her own insecurity in taking on the responsibility of 
determining cross district needs made it impossible for her to 
take on a leadership role. Other team members seemed quite 
capable of leadership, but may have been hesitant, to challenge 
Robert's authority. Had he delegated this responsibility the team 
might have been able to accomplish more. 
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NAPSET CASE STUDY: OSWEGO INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Regional Context 

The Oswego Intermediate Schools District, located in the 
industrial midwest, was one of two intermediate units chosen to 
participate in the NAPSET project during the 1984-85 school year. 
Although the Intermediate School District (I.S.D.) Offices are in 
close proximity to a major industrial city, the I.S.D. serves 28 
LEAs which range from relatively poor rural areas to some of the 
wealthiest suburban districts in the state. The four LEA 1 s 
participating in the NAPSET project — Hollis, Fairleigh, 
Williamston, and Lodi — were chosen, in part, to represent this 
demographic variability. Hollis is a small, primarily rural 
community located in the northwest corner of the intermediate 
unit's service area. Fairleigh, the wealthiest of the four 
districts, is the home of many auto manufacturing executives. 
Williamston is a large, middle income community housing many of 
the city's auto workers; while Lodi, also primarily middle income, 
is a smaller community with a number of local light industries. 
Because of their demographic diversity, Hollis and Fairleigh were 
chosen as case study sites by the NAPSET evaluation team. 

The Oswego Intermediate School District is housed in a spacious, 
modern building on the outskirts of the city. Funded by a county 
millage, a small percentage of federal funds, and independent 
grants, the I.S.D. has extensive resources which are evident in 
its plush surroundings as well as its programming. Services are 
offered to local districts at minimal or no cost, but it is up to 
the LEAs to take advantage of what is made available to them — 
the I.S.D., well aware that local districts often dislike outside 
intervention, is careful not to press its services on unwilling 
distr icts . 

The I.S.D. runs a number of special clinics, including speech and 
language, psychology, a learning assessment/communication 
enhancement center, and a deaf baby program. Each of these 
clinics provides independent evaluations for students in any of 
the 28 participating LEAs. The I.S.D. also houses an information 
resource center with an ERIC collection and two computer labs used 
for workshops and courses, as well as independent review of 
hardware and software by local teachers. 

In recent years the I.S.D. has focused a great, deal of attention 
on technology-related projects. In addition to the Learning 
Assessment Clinic/Communication Enhancement Center which provides 
communication-enhancing technology to non-speaking children and 
young adults in regional programs for the severely handicapped, 
the I.S.D. has developed an entire Instructional and Interactive 
Computing Department (IICD). This department provides staff 
development, and consultation for teachers and administrators 
throughout the 28 districts. Through classes and workshops, 
conferences, a newsletter and a hotline, the IICD provides 
up-to-date information as well as the training necessary for 
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districts to begin integrating computers into local curricula. In 
addition, through the IICD, Oswego Schools established a 
cross-district computing coordinators committee in the fall of 
1982, thus providing a forum for communication and networking 
among a group of people just beginning to gain a foothold in a new 
field. In 1984, in response to the State Board of Education 
recommendation that high school graduates demonstrate competency 
in computer use, the Oswego Computing Coordinators put together a 
document entitled "Minimal Competencies for Educational 
Computing." In it they recommended that districts move away from 
computer literacy and begin to develop well integrated computer 
programs that emphasize computer applications and the use of the 
computer as an instructional tool. 

Recently the I.S.D. has come to focus more attention on the use of 
technology with handicapped students. The Learning Assessment 
Clinic/Communication Enhancement Center, directed by Dr. Nicholas 
Powers, has over $100,000 worth of adaptive devices which are 
available to students on a short term basis. Most of this 
equipment has been funded through private grants. The Center also 
employs a full time augmentative communication specialist who 
works with local POHI (physically or otherwise health impaired) 
teachers and speech and language specialists to develop 
communication systems for multiply-handicapped, non-speaking 
children. One of the major problems facing the Communication 
Enhancement Center is the high cost of electronic communications 
systems, which may be of use to students for only a short periods 
of time. As students develop more advanced skills they need more 
complex systems with which to communicate. Dr. Powers is 
currently looking for a source of funds which could provide the 
center with $20,000 worth of equipment per year. 

Another special education technology project currently in place at 
the I.S.D. is a state funded project known as Project ACCESS 
(Addressing Computer Concerns of Educators of Special Students). 
Directed by John Reece, this project primarily disseminates 
information to special educators throughout Oswego Schools. In 
addition to a newsletter and a hotline, Project ACCESS has 
published a series of special reports covering a range of topics, 
including: Effectiveness of CAI ; Evaluation and Selection of 
Software; Micro Access for Low Incidence Populations; and CAI in 
the Special Ed Classroom. 

As an intermediate unit, Oswego Schools provides services for its 
low incidence handicapped students through a number of "center" 
programs. These programs are funded by a county millage, but are 
run by the local districts in which they are located. Hollis, 
because it is one of the smallest districts in the intermediate 
district, and because of its geographical location in the far 
northwest corner of the I.S.D., runs no center programs. All of 
Hollis* low incidence handicapped students are sent to center 
programs in other local districts. Fairleigh, by contrast, runs 
several center programs: the Fairleigh Training Center for TMR 
students; Riverdale for the severely handicapped; Boys Town, for 
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emotionally impaired boys living in various juvenile homes; a 
program for physically handicapped students; and two programs for 
pre-school handicapped children. Funding for all these programs 
is provided through the I.S.D. 

Formation of the NAFSET Team 

Dr. Nick Powers of the Learning Assessment Center at the I.S.D. 
initiated Oswego Schools application to the NAPSET project. He, 
however, turned over primary responsibility to Mark Sutton, a 
special educator, now on the staff of the IICD. Nick and Mark 
invited the four LEAs Hollis, Fairleigh, Williamston, and Lodi 
— to participate in the project both because of their demographic 
diversity and because these were districts with which they had had 
successful relationships in the past. Representatives of the four 
districts met with Mark and Nick twice during the summer of 1984 
in order to prepare the joint application. Thus, Oswego Schools 
essentially had created a cross-district team prior to the first 
NAPSET orientation meeting. 

Tne cross-district team, which became the NAPSET Planning Team for 
the I.S.D., was made up of one representative of each of the four 
local districts, plus Mark Sutton. Nick acted as an ex-officio 
member since he could not participate in all the planning team 
meetings. The local district representatives included Sam Godin, 
Director of Special Education, Hollis Schools; Diane Hawley, a 
special education technical assistant with the Fairleigh Schools; 
Deborah Chilles, special education consultant, Williamston; and 
Bill Travers, Director of Special Services, Lodi. J. T. Rivers, 
Director of Children's Services in Williamston, participated in 
planning meetings when available, although he had given primary 
NAPSET responsibility to Deborah. The Director of Special 
Services in Fairleigh, Gunther Loew, by contrast, was unable to 
participate in the NAPSET project at all. He had been appointed 
Acting Superintendent of the Fairleigh Schools during the summer 
of 1984 and found himself overwhelmed by the extent of his 
responsibilities. He turned the NAPSET project in its entirety 
over to Diane Hawley, a district consultant, whose time would not 
be constrained by classroom teaching obligations. 

Intermediate units were given few guidelines in designing plans 
for their participation in the NAPSET project. They were offered 
ten days of on-site consultation, which they could chose to 
concentrate at the I.U. level or distribute among participating 
LEAs. Oswego Schools, from the beginning of their participation 
in the project, was particularly concerned with the varied needs 
of the participating LEAs; thus, not surprisingly, they chose the 
latter strategy and distributed the technical assistance across 
the four districts. 

Their, first meeting with Ray Rose, the NAPSET technical assistant, 
took place at the October Orientation Meeting. There, the 
cross-district team discussed how they hoped to structure their 
NAPSET participation over the following year. In order to better 
coordinate services, they decided that Oswego Schools should have 
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one Cooperative Assistance Agreement (C.A.A.), with each district 
(with the exception of Lodi) focusing its technical assistance on 
a particular disability area. 

Hollis, since they serve no low incidence students, chose high 
incidence populations as their focus. Fairleigh chose emotionally 
impaired as well as POHI students; while Williamston chose 
trainable mentally impaired, multiply-handicapped and hearing 
impaired, all areas in which the district runs center programs. 
Having covered instructional applications in three districts, Bill 
Travers of Lodi decided to focus his efforts on administrative 
applications. His primary concern at this early meeting was 
obtaining assistance in setting up an Electronic Bulletin Board or 
mail system for Oswego Schools' 28 special education directors. 

Having chosen their areas of focus, the representatives of the 
participating LEAs decided that they should each set up a local 
planning team (LPT) in their respective districts. The 
cross-district team representatives would chair the LPTs in their 
local districts and act as liaisons between committees. In this 
way, the committee hoped to address local needs, while also 
developing a coordinated cross-district plan for technical 
assistance. In addition to the LEA teams, the I.S.D. set up its 
own team, thus a total of six planning teams were constructed -- 
one team in each of the four districts, an I.S.D. team, and a 
cross-district team. 

Following the October Orientation Meeting, the district 
representatives on the NAPSET team returned to their local 
districts where they set up their local planning teams. These • 
teams outlined tentative technical assistance plans for the 
specific areas they had been assigned at the Orientation Meeting. 
Not surprisingly they often found it difficult to remain focused 
on specific disability areas. Local teams discovered a broad 
range of concerns and needs within their own districts, which 
often overlapped with the needs of the other NAPSET districts. 
Rather than reworking the original plan at the cross-district 
level, the team representatives simply divided Ray's time, 
tentatively suggesting that he spend 2-1/2 days each in Fairleigh, 
Hollis, and Williamston; 1-1/2 days in Lodi (where it was 
estimated less time was needed because of the administrative 
focus); and one day at the I.S.D. Although district 
representatives were welcome to attend technical assistance 
sessions at all of the sites, it was no longer assumed that these 
sessions would necessarily focus on different disability areas, or 
have any other form of overall coordination. 

The cross-district planning team did not meet again until Ray made 
his first on-site visit in early February. The district 
representatives, focused on their own district needs, failed to 
come together to think about the coordination of their 
cross-district C.A.A. Because of their concern for local 
district "ownership" of projects Mark Sutton and Nick Powers at 
the I.S.D. did not coordinate the effort, but took a backseat. 
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instead. Early on in the project, however, Mark began working to 
create a special education computing coordinators committee that 
would include all of the LEAs participating in the I.S.D. 

Ray visited Oswego Schools for the first time in February, 1984. 
He met with the cross-district team for a half day and then spent 
another half day with each of the local teams (with the exception 
of Lodi), including the I.S.D. team. 

No one had prepared an agenda for the cross-district team meeting; 
thus, the meeting took a number of directions. Two concerns 
emerged from the discussion: 1) how to coordinate adaptive 
equipment across districts and 2) funding. It was suggested that 
Oswego Schools, possibly through the Special Education Computing- 
Coordinators Committee, begin to address the first issue, and that. 
Ray present a funding workshop to address the second issue. Other 
questions concerning the coordination of technical assistance 
across the four participating LEAs were not addressed at the 
cross-district meeting. The districts had already begun to focus 
on their own needs, and were not prepared to discuss larger 
concerns. The cross-district team did not meet again throughout 
the project year. 

As proposed at the February meeting, Ray presented a funding 
workshop at the Oswego Schools auditorium at an on-site visit in 
late May. Although they had planned for 50-100 people from across 
all 28 districts, only about a dozen people showed up. Those who 
attended found the information quite useful but were disappointed 
by poor attendence from other districts. The lack of interest, 
suggested that districts were still holding back in tackling the 
issue of special education technology. 

On the more positive side, the Special Education Computing 
Coordinators Committee continued to meet monthly throughout the 
year. Although they did not addressed the issue of coordinating 
hardware across districts, they did develop a set of goals and 
objectives which includes: 1) sharing of information; 

2) promoting appropriate uses of computer-related technology; 

3) involvement in existing computer user groups; and 4) promoting 
a consciousness around social and philosophical issues raised by 
the use of technology in special education. At the end of one 
year, it is too early to tell what the impact of this committee 
would be, but it appeared to be a first step in institutionalizing 
the use of technology in special ed programs across the I.S.D. 

As a spin-off of the NAPSET project, this committee was one of the 
most important accomplishments of Oswego Schools during the 
1984-1985 school year. The use of technology was given legitimacy 
at the I.S.D. level. Moreover, the committee continued to meet 
and, as a means of coordinating and sharing information and ideas 
across all 28 districts, it is likely to contribute a great deal 
to the development of coherent, plans for the application of 
technology to special education throughout the county. 
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For the most part, the I.S.D. took a back seat with regard to the 
NAPSET project. As mentioned above, Nick Powers and Mark Sutton 
are very concerned that local districts feel independent and claim 
ownership of projects. They do not push their services on local 
districts. Consequently, when the four LEAs participating in the 
NAPSET project chose to focus the technical assistance on their 
individual district needs, Mark did not attempt to push for a more 
coordinated plan. He saw himself and the I.S.D. primarily as 
resources the LEAs were welcome to draw upon if and when needed. 
Ray, in fact, encouraged just that, pushing the LEAs (Fairleigh 
and Williamston in particular) to take advantage of the IICD, 
Project ACCESS and the Learning Assessment Clinic/Communication 
Enhancement Center. Probably one of the major accomplishments of 
the NAPSET project was to strengthen the bonds between the I.S.D. 
and each of the local districts, making them more aware of the 
excellent resources right in their own backyards. 

Case study research at Oswego Schools focused on two of the four 
districts involved in the NAPSET project, Hollis and Fairleigh. 
Having discussed the way in which the project was structured at 
the county level, and the way in which the I.S.D. participated, we 
now turn to the participation of each of the two LEAs in more 
detail . 
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HOLLIS 



Local District Context 

External Factors 

Hollis is a small midwestern town in the northwest corner of the 
intermediate unit. Although still a rural area, blue collar 
employment has replaced farming. As with most small communities 
in the region which are dependent on auto manufacturing and 
related industries, Hollis has been hit hard by the recent 
recession. Over the last decade the community has suffered from 
high unemployment and a declining tax base. Only recently has the 
community begun to see a slight resurgence in economic well-being. 

The reduced tax base over the last decade has had a significant 
impact on school funding in Hollis. in response to budget 
reductions, Hollis has reduced its school day to five hours and 
moved to a "no frills" curriculum. Essentially the curriculum 
focuses on basic academic skills — reading, writing, and 
arithmetic -- eliminating art, music, physical education, etc. 
Nonetheless, the school system has maintained standards of 
academic excellence. Students have continued to do well on 
standardized tests, proving to the community that the schools can 
indeed function on smaller budgets. As a consequence, the 
community did not pass a single millage increase between the years 
1976 and 1984. 

Internal Factors 

Hollis schools serve 3,835 students in three elementary schools, 
one junior high, and one high school. Nearly 10% (350) are 
identified as having special needs. The teaching staff includes 
150 regular education teachers, 17 special education teachers, and 
seven classroom aides. Special needs students are served in both 
self-contained classrooms and resource room environments. At the 
elementary level there are four self-contained classrooms — one 
pre-primary impaired, one EMI (educable mentally impaired), one LD 
(learning disabled), one EI (emotionally impaired) — and six 
resource rooms. At the junior high, there are two self-contained 
classrooms — one EI, one EMI — and four resource rooms. The 
high school has three resource rooms but has no self-contained 
classrooms. As mentioned above, Hollis serves only the high 
incidence special needs populations: emotionally impaired, 
learning disabled, and educable mentally impaired students. All 
low incidence students are bussed to the various center programs 
located throughout Oswego County. 

Although underfunded, the Hollis schools seem stable and 
well-supported by the community. The School Board has a good 
relationship with the administration and teaching staff, and 
according to Sam Godin (Director of Special Education), is a "good 
board for kids." Following a rather messy teachers' strike four 
years ago, an entirely new Board of Education was elected. Since 
then relations have improved significantly. Two years ago a new 
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superintendent of schools was hired, and he has done much to 
improve the school district's image. He has been particularly 
important in promoting a more positive relationship with Oswego 
Schools by encouraging his staff to take advantage of the services 
offered at the I.S.D. Hollis's participation in the NAPSET 
project is one indication of his success in rebuilding that 
relationship. 

Another indication of the stability of the Hollis Schools is the 
long term tenure of the administrative staff. The three 
elementary principals have been in Hollis for 20 years — the 
middle school principal for 10 years, and the high school 
principal, although newly appointed as principal, has been in the 
district for 16 years. The principals have a reputation as 
powerful figures within the district, and as working well together 
as an administrative unit. This is particularly true for the 
elementary principals, who have been the most innovative and 
progressive administrators within the district. 

Sam Godin, the Director of Special Education and Coordinator of 
the NAPSET project, was new to the Hollis Schools, having only 
taken this position two years ago. This was his first 
administrative position, having taught emotionally disturbed 
students for five and one-half years in another Oswego County 
school district, West Lake. Sam is young, but very sharp and 
clearly committed to his work. He seemed concerned that there had 
been a high turnover rate of special education directors in the 
district, and indicated that he planned to stick around and 
provide the continuity necessary for a good program. In his two 
years as Special Education Director, Sam seemed to have developed 
an excellent relationship with his staff, as well as with the 
school principals and superintendent. He had also established a 
good working relationship with the I.S.D. , taking advantage of the 
clinics and other services which his district cannot afford to 
provide independently. Although he was critical of I.S.D. 
workshops which were at times irrelevant to the specific needs of 
his teachers, in general he seemed to value the service provided 
for special education students as well as staff. 

Technology in the District 

Sam's positive relationship with the building administrators in 
his district is illustrated by the way in which he managed to 
acquire microcomputers for all of his special education 
classrooms. For a small, rather poor district, Hollis has a 
fairly sophisticated computer program, particularly at the 
elementary level. When Sam entered the district, he decided it 
was time for special education to catch up. He convinced the 
building principals to help fund microcomputers for the special 
education classrooms in their buildings. Using 94-142 funds, 
combined with general education funds, Sam put an Atari 810XL 
microcomputer in almost every special education classroom in the 
district. Although not all of the special education staff have 
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taken advantage of these computers, a number of teachers have 
successfully integrated the computers into their regular 
curriculum. 

Over the last four or five years, Hollis has made great strides in 
developing a computer program at the elementary level. In 1979 
one of the elementary principals attended a workshop on 
microcomputers and became very excited about the possibilities of 
introducing them into elementary school classrooms. He interested 
one of his tutor-counselors, George Spiller, in the project and 
George began using one of three 16K Ataris to teach reading and 
math skills. As a tutor-counselor George worked individually with 
elementary students and the microcomputer was easily adapted to 
his needs. He found students were excited and motivated when they 
came to his office for their tutorial sessions. George's success 
motivated other tutor-counselors and classroom teachers to take an 
interest in the use of the microcomputer as an instructional tool 
and thus the program expanded. There is now a microcomputer in 
almost every elementary classroom. 

Hardware for the computer program was funded through Chapter 2 
funds, as well as PTA donations. Because the program was 
supported by the elementary principals, hardware and software 
purchases were included in the elementary yearly budgets. In 
addition, an elementary computer committee (with George as chair 
and ipso facto computer coordinator) was established in 1981, and 
generated guidelines for a K-6 computer curriculum. This 
curriculum guide discussed the computer as an instructional tool, 
but stressed "computer awareness" as the primary goal. Teachers 
were encouraged to introduce their students to various kinds of 
software including word processing, but given few guidelines as to 
how to integrate the computers into the regular curriculum. 

Little formal training in the use of computers has been offered to 
the elementary teachers. Although the computer committee has 
offered a few inservices, George says individual instruction has 
been most successful. As teachers acquired microcomputers for 
their rooms, George provided them with basic instruction in how to 
use the machines. in addition, last year he ran a very successful 
"software fair," at which teachers were able to peruse some of the 
software now available in the software library. George has also 
done some training in software evaluation, and the computer 
committee has recently developed a software purchase form. 

George believes that the computer program has been fairly 
successful in developing computer awareness among elementary 
students, but the use of the computer as an instructional tool has 
lagged behind. Teachers have not been given sufficient, 
instruction in how to choose appropriate software or in how to 
manage a classroom with only one computer for 20 or 30 students. 
Although he believes all the elementary teachers in his building 
know how to turn on and boot up the computer, they have been 
unable to cope with the more complex issues of classroom 
integration on their own. 
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George is moving toward doing more word processing with his 
students, and is encouraging other teachers to do the same. He 
has found that kids love it and that it is a tremendously 
successful means of teaching reading and writing skills. Students 
who traditionally have had trouble with the mechanics of writing, 
spelling, handwriting, etc., can produce neat, clean papers 
without any errors. They feel successful and develop a new 
self-confidence . 

In contrast to the CAI focus of the elementary computer program, 
Hollis' secondary computer curriculum is more concerned with 
business, math and programming skills. Consequently, computers 
are found in laboratory settings rather than individual 
classrooms. Special education students have access to these labs 
when mainstreamed , but more often are exposed to computers through 
SPED resource rooms furnished with individual Atari's. 

Prior to the introduction of NAPSET in Hollis, the special 
education computer program essentially piggy-backed on the 
elementary program. In order to build a program compatible with 
that existing at the elementary level, Sam purchased the same 
Atari XL computers for his classrooms as had been purchased for 
the general education program. Those special education teachers 
who were interested and excited about the computers asked George 
for assistance and then pretty much took off on their own. The 
computers are being used at both the elementary and secondary 
levels in special ed; however, the secondary teachers have been 
somewhat disappointed in the kinds of software available for their 
students. They have found that although the skill level may be 
appropriate, software geared to an elementary audience either 
bores junior high and high school students, or makes them feel 
stupid . 

In general, the special education department has not been 
particularly happy with the purchase of Ataris, feeling that more 
instructional as well as management software is available for 
Apples, in addition, since Hollis is the only LEA in the 
intermediate unit with Ataris, many of the inservices, workshops, 
and other services provided by the I.S.D. have not fit the needs 
of Hollis' teachers. Nevertheless, since the elementary program 
has decided to stick with Ataris, it would be difficult for the 
special education department to switch. Sam has managed to 
purchase two Apple computers, one for a high school resource room, 
and one for a middle school self-contained EI class, on the 
grounds that they are needed to run the IEP software recently made 
available by the I.S.D. In addition, the elementary school 
offices, as well as other administrative offices including Sam's, 
have acquired Apples. Sam hopes that even if he cannot purchase 
them for his classrooms, his teachers will have access to the 
front office Apples to help with the development of IEPs and with 
general caseload management. 

The Hollis computer program is obviously up and running, having 
been first conceived of in 1979, and well-supported over the past 
five years. Nonetheless, teachers have been given little training 
or even encouragement when they have hit roadblocks, or felt 
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unsuccessful. Only those teachers who were most motivated from 
the start have stuck with it and discovered strategies for 
appropriately integrating the technology into their classrooms. 
Moreover, it is often difficult to assess who is making good use 
of the technology and who is not. in one special education 
classroom we visited, two students were using a program which was 
designed to teach them to how to use the words 'a' and 'an.' The 
teacher was working with other students while they were 
experimenting with the computer. They were obviously simply 
guessing at the answers and had no sense of the meaning of the 
exercise. This is a common problem and one mentioned by special 
education teachers quite often. With only one computer in the 
classroom it is difficult for teachers to know at all times 
whether the students working on the computer are in fact learning 
what the program is designed to teach. 

Innovation 

The essentially innovative nature of the Hollis schools, 
particularly at the elementary level, is evident in the 
tutor-counselor program. Started almost 20 years ago, this 
program was designed to give elementary students individualized 
instruction, and build self-esteem through success. At about the 
same time that the tutor-counselor prtigram was started the 
elementary schools also instituted a highly successful outdoor 
education program. However, tight budgetary restrictions over the 
past eight years have made it difficult to sustain these 
programs. The tutor-counselor program has survived, the outdoor 
education program has not. The last decade has been a period of 
retrenchment. Under staff ing as well as the shortened school day 
have made it difficult, at best, to introduce new programs. In 
this context it is important to note Hollis success in introducing 
microcomputers into the classroom. Although there is certainly 
room for improvement, with extremely limited funds Hollis has 
moved far beyond many districts in creating a computer committee, 
establishing a software library, developing a curriculum, and 
encouraging teachers to use the computer as an instructional tool. 

NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Chronology of Significant Events 

October 14-16: Orientation Meeting. 

November: LEA Team established; filled out Technology 

Implementation Profile and sent to NAPSET technical assistant, 
with tentative agenda for technical assistance. 

December: Cross-district team meeting; formulated tentative 
outline for CAA. 

January: Communications concerning Hollis' specific needs. 

February 6: Case study researcher visits schools and interviews 
teachers and administrators. 
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February 7-8: NAPSET liaison meets with cross-district team and 
Hollis LPT. Also visits some special ed classrooms. 

February 18: NAPSET liaison sends CAA for signatures. 

late Febrary/March: Information sent concerning Ataris. 
Communications concerning Hollis on-site visit. 

March 28-29: On-site visit; two-day workshop covering technology 
awareness, software evaluation and Concerns-Based Adoption 
Model (CBAM). 

April: Hollis asked to participate in second year of NAPSET 
project. 

As the above discussion indicates, Hollis has made some headway, 
particularly in the last two years, in using microcomputers in 
special education classes. The Special Education Director, Sam 
Godin, has taken a personal interest in this project, and has 
encouraged his staff to take advantage of the hardware he has 
provided. However, a novice user himself, Sam has been unable to 
provide a great deal of direction and has depended on his most 
inspired and interested teachers to take the ball and roll with it 

Sam hoped that NAPSET would provide a structure through which his 
department could develop a more integrated computer program. From 
the beginning of the project he was clearly focused on Computer 
Assisted Instruction (CAI), and showed little concern for 
administrative or management applications. (Not that he did not 
recognize these as unimportant; he just did not want to use NAPSET 
to focus on these issues.) He hoped that NAPSET would provide his 
teachers with direction, as well as some of the skills necessary 
to integrate computers into the daily learning of their students. 

In meeting with the cross-district NAPSET team, Sam was forthright 
in expressing his concern that the specific needs of his district 
be addressed during the tenure of the project. Too often he felt 
the IICD had failed to address the needs of his district because 
of their Atari hardware. He recognized that his teachers were 
frustrated, having been to too many Apple software review 
sessions. Sam appeared to be a driving force in making sure that 
each district received its share of technical assistance. 

Local Planning Team 

Sam had a definite sense of the direction he wanted the NAPSET 
project to take when he appointed his local planning team. He 
asked five teachers to participate whom he thought would have 
something positive to contribute to the project. Four of these 
teachers were already active computers users, and thus had the 
experience necessary to ask appropriate questions. They included 
George Spiller, the elementary computer coordinator mentioned 
above; Lisa Schuer, an elementary resource room teacher; Donna 
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BU ^n' a ^ idd . le SCh ° 01 teacher with an EMI self-contained class- 

leaclTr Sandra^nh^ ^ SCh ° 01 resource room teacher. The fifth 
teacner, Sandra Beuhler, was new to the district, and appointed 
primarily because she taught in two elementary schools and ?hus 
provided Sam with multiple representation. This team clearlv 
included the movers and shakers in the district with regard L 

tllTVo bTlT'T' , and WaS C ° mP0Sed ° f teacher rwhoml^ coSld 
trust to be honest and forthright in their opinions. He chose 

balk and IS?? f« kn6W ^ Uld pr ° Vide in ? ut ' n ° fc thos * who folia sit 
DacK and wait for something to happen. 

Following the October Orientation Meeting for all NAPSET clients 
Sam returned to Hollis and pulled together his team Usinq the 

assessed 9 thfdi^ nt f' i0n P 5° file P rovided by NAPSET, the Lam' 
assessed the district's needs and began developing qoals for a 
two-day workshop. These goals provided the basic ou?line for 
Hollis s contribution to the cross-district CAA. The team 
?nr i?Sh f. Pl ^ n f0r techn i cal assistance in Hollis focusing on CAI 
nrov^f , ? C o ^ nCe . SPeCial 6d P°P ulat ions. They asked Ray^o 
?echniaaes ^f?L lnSerV1Ce addressin 9 appropriate instructional 
intearatton "^■l eVie " and eva l^tion, and curriculum 

integration in addition they requested information on the 
implementation of chanqe in schools. 

First On-site Visit 



Due to various scheduling problems, Ray did not make his initial 
visit to Oswego Schools until the first week in ?ebruarj. By ?his 
time he had established good rapport with Sam and was already 
fairly well informed of Hollis' needs and wants. Ray and Sam 
developed a good personal relationship and this seemed to worY 
well for Ray in providing technical assistance. His wealth of 
technical knowledge allowed him to provide a great deal of 
informal advise (thus establishing his own credibility as a 

n^roftbe^d^^lct: 11116 3130 f6rreting ° Ut Sam ' S Visi ° n and the 

During the February visit Ray met with the cross-district team as 

^L a % Wlth eaCh ,° f the l0Cal ^strict teams. As discussed 
above, the cross-district meeting raised a number of issues which 
were never fully addressed by NAPSET because the technical 
Jf! 1 !;!" be ^ ame . 30 focused on individual districts. Following 
the cross-district meeting, Ray spent a half-day in Hollis 
visiting classrooms and talking with the LPT. 

I^oL^f^ 9 ™ Primarily designed for Ray to get a more concrete 
sense of the LPT's concerns and the issues they wanted him to 
address during their inservice training. Ray and Sam had already 
discussed the general framework and thl timing S? ?he visit - V 
March 28 and 29 - thus, the discussion focused more on specific 
questions. Concerns about finding appropriate special education 
software seemed to be first and f orem^ston everyone's UnT. Tay 
tried to steer the discussion away from questions concerning the 
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"perfect piece of software" toward a more general discussion of 
information sources and access to software reviews. He suggested 
that he include this kind of information in his two-day inservice. 

A related concern, but one with broader implications, was 
classroom practice. What were people doing in other districts, 
particularly at the secondary level? Pam Christie, the secondary 
resource room teacher, felt the need for concrete descriptions of 
successful programs at the high school level. She has 
commandeered software on her own, picking and choosing from that 
which is available at the elementary level, but she has found it 
is often inappropriate for high school students. Ray suggested 
moving beyond drill and practice, to thinking about word 
processing or even using Logo at the secondary level. Pam was 
excited by some of these ideas, but felt that without a printer 
she could not really move forward. (As a result of this meeting 
and Ray's workshop Sam made the purchase of more printers, as 
opposed to computers, a priority for the special education 
department . ) 

Ray left this meeting believing that what Hollis needed was a 
better sense of the future of technology in the real world. He 
wanted to expand their sense of "appropriate use" by taking them 
beyond the use of simple drill and practice software programs to 
the use of databases, telecommunications, word processing, etc. 
He hoped then teachers would think about issues around curriculum 
integration in terms of real world applications — what kinds of 
things will students be using computers for when they are beyond 
school age? 

Second On-site Visit 

Following his February visit, Ray sent a CAA to Oswego Schools 
which provided for a two-day in-service in Hollis covering the 
following topics: the implementation of school change; the 
implications of research for the use of technology in special 
education; and software evaluation training including an 
introduction to various information sources. In mid-March he sent 
a tentative agenda to Sam covering these same topics, and having 
received no critical comments he went ahead with the workshop as 
planned . 

In addition to Hollis's special education staff, representatives 
from Fairleigh, Lodi, Williamston and the I.U. also attended the 
workshop. Attendees varied a great deal in terms of their level 
of knowledge and sophistication with regard to the use of 
technology. On the first morning Ray reviewed "new directions" in 
research and applications, demonstrating some of the newest 
hardware — speech synthesis, the Koala Pad, and the Macintosh. 
He focused on the differences between the way the technology is 
being applied in the real world, and the way in which schools are 
using it, noting that schools are often overly concerned with 
computer literacy when it is applications that will be important 
in the future. 
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In the afternoon session Ray presented the Concerns-Based Adoption 
Model (CBAM) for school change, a theoretical model which 
describes the way in which individuals respond to the introduction 
of new ideas and programs in the institutions in which they work. 
This model was introduced at the NAPSET orientation meeting and 
interested Sam, who saw some members of his staff excited and 
motivated with regard to using technology, while others were 
clearly uninterested or even resistant. There was little 
indication, however, that other planning team members were really 
interested in the problem, and feedback suggested that at least 
some of them felt that this was not the best use of time The 
presentation was too theoretical for what was clearly an' 
action-focused group; moreover, it focused on a problem which 
some, at least, felt was irrelevant. They did not see the need to 
convince others to use the technology. They felt the best way to 
develop interest was to demonstrate success. 

During the second day of the workshop Ray presented the software 
evaluation workshop developed by the NAPSET staff. He 
demonstrated some simulation and problem solving software to give 
participants a sense of the range of available software beyond 
drill and practice. The afternoon session was a hands-on session 
in which participants were able to use some of the software, and 
practice doing some evaluation. Ray also presented information on 
locating sofware reviews, emphasizing that this is only an initial 
step and does not preclude the necessity of an inhouse review 
prior to purchase. 

The hands-on session went well as it was accessible to people at 
various levels of technological sophistication. For beginners it 
was a chance to play with some software, and learn something of 
the range available; for more sophisticated users, learning to 
evaluate software systematically, with an eye to the needs of 
special education students, was clearly appropriate. 

Implementation 

Although participants generally expressed satisfaction with Ray's 
two-day workshop in Hollis, there was little follow through in 
terms of implementation of new practices. One planning team 
member said she planned to incorporate some of the information on 
data management, telecommunciat ions , and word processing into a 
course she is team teaching in the fall. The course is on basic 
computer use and will include both special education and general 
education students at the high school. The course, itself, 
however, was planned prior to the NAPSET workshop. 

The Hollis planning team did not meet again after the workshop. 
Other priorities have interfered, particularly a struggle over 
raising the county millage. Moreover, because of a scheduling 
conflict, Sam was unable to attend Ray's funding workshop at the 
I.S.D. He did not feel it appropriate to send someone in his 
place, thus Hollis missed one piece of the technical assistance 
others found quite useful. 
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implementation. Consequently, following the workshop there was a 
vacuum; no one had considered next steps. They had not realized 
that the workshop would not provide the "perfect piece of 
software," or the "perfectly designed program" that would resolve 
all their problems. Hollis is a perfect example of NAPSET's own 
adage, "one-shot trainings are not enough to make the computer 
work for you." It takes much more time and focused planning to 
integrate computers into the classroom, and a technical assistant 
cannot simply provide ready-made solutions. 

Year Two Update 



Hollis 1 difficulties in the first project year centered around a' 
failure to galvanize its LPT into an organized and directed group 
of change agents. In part, it seems, because their liaison could 
not spend enough time on site to promote a sense of team 
responsibility and commitment, the LPT never developed into an 
effective working unit. Most of Ray's contact in Hollis was with 
the Director of Special Education Sam Godin, and this pattern 
continued into the second year as well. 

It is not clear whether Sam convened the Hollis LPT in the second 
year or not. He seemed more interested in working directly with 
Ray than in trying to resurrect a team disgruntled by its failure 
to achieve many of its first year goals. Ray made one visit to 
Hollis in the fall of 1986, to discuss with Sam the idea of 
developing a document which outlined recommendations for upgrading 
the computer resources in the special education department. Sam's 
notion was for Ray to write a set of "professional 
recommendations," which would include the rationale and 
justification for some additional purchases, and which he could 
use to support his equipment requests. Ray drafted a document 
which included a description of current computer use in special 
education in Hollis, and recommendations for strategic purchases 
that would improve the computer program. Sam was very pleased 
with the document, and planned to use it in precisely the way he 
had intended. 

Presumably he has done this, given his previous year's record of 
accomplishments. However, he was promoted mid-year to principal 
in one of the district schools, and Ray did not hear from him 
again after that. No formal CAA was written for Hollis in the 
second year, and technical assistance was limited to the drafting 
of this document of professional recommendations. 
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FAIRLEIGH 



Local District Context 

External Factors 

Fairleigh, one of Oswego Schools' wealthier districts, is a large 
upper middle class suburb. Although primarily an all white 
professional community, Fairleiqh is growing in ethnic and 
cultural diversity. A recent influx of Arabs has for the firs^ 
time made bilingual education an important issue in the Fairleiqh 
Schools. ^ 

Fairleigh is the home of many of the region's auto industry 
executives, as well as many of the area professionals — doctors, 
lawyers, educators, etc. As executives and professionals, 
Fairleigh 's residents were to a great extent shielded from the 
state s most recent economic recession. Unlike Hollis, 
Fairleigh's tax base has remained strong over the past decade 
The schools, rich in resources and well-supported by <-he 
community, reflect the strength of the city's financial base. 

The Fairleigh community has remained loyal supporters of their 
schools even as the school age population has declined. Less than 
one-half of the local taxpayers have children in school; 
nevertheless, a millage renewal was easily passed last year The 
School Board has an excellent relationship with the administrative 
and teaching staffs, and there has not even been the threat of a 
strike in over ten years. 

As part of the Oswego Intermediate School District, Fairleigh runs 
six center programs for the county's low incidence special 
education populations. These programs are run by t-he local 
district on a contract basis for the I.S.D. The center programs 
include the Fairleigh Training Center for trainable mentally 
impaired students; Riverdale for the severely mentally impaired; 
Boys Town for emotionally impaired boys living in state 
institutions and juvenile homes; a program for the physically 
nandicapped; and two programs for pre-schoolers. Fairleigh's 
Special Services Director, Gunther Loew, and the staff of center 
programs dealing with physically handicapped or language impaired 
students are fairly well acquainted with the I.S.D. and the 
services it offers. The general education and high incidence 
special education staff, however, have had little contact with the 
I.S.D. Although no one was antagonistic toward the I.S.D., the 
district did not seem to have taken full advantage of the 
resources offered, particularly in the area of technology. 

Internal Factors 
Special Education Program 

Approximately 10,527 students attend the Fairleigh schools; of 
these, 1,325 are special education students (12.5%). General 
education and high incidence students are served by eleven 
elementary schools, four middle schools, and three high schools. 
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Five of the six center programs are housed in separate buildings* 
physically handicapped students attend separate classes in three' 
of the regular school buildings. 

Fairleigh employs close to 700 teachers; approximately 100 of 
these are special educators. Another 30 or so social workers, 
psychologists, therapists, and counselors are also part of the 
special education staff. One hundred nine (109) paraprofes- 
sionals assist teachers in various classroom settings. High 
incidence students are served in both resource rooms and 
self-contained classrooms, with resource rooms outnumbering 
self-contained classes by about two to one. 

The Director of Special Services for Fairleigh, Gunther Loew, is a 
well-respected, powerful figure within the school district. As 
Special Services Director Gunther is normally one of four 
assistant superintendents; however, during the 1984-85 school year 
he was appointed Acting Superintendent. 

The Special Services Department includes the special education, 
reading, and gifted programs. Five supervisors, who report 
directly to Gunther, manage the various special education 
programs: high incidence, physically impaired, severely mentally 
impaired, trainable mentally impaired, and pre-school. Diane 
Hawley, the NAPSET coordinator for Fairleigh, acted as a special 
education technical assistant in the district. Her position, 
funded by a special grant, is essentially designed as a liaison 
position between general education and special education. The 
high incidence supervisor, Mary Jo Angelis, is Diane's direct 
supervisor . 

The kind of work Diane does is indicative of the support which 
special education receives in Fairleigh. Over the last three 
years her position has been used to promote a better understanding 
of special education among the general education staff. Every 
staff person in the district was given a half-day of release time 
to attend an inservice session on how special education students 
are identified, tested, and placed in appropriate programs. 
Although there are still frustrations and problems, there is now a 
much more supportive and collegial attitude among special ed and 
general ed teachers. Debbie continues to do inservices, and acts 
as a troubleshooter throughout the district. 

Innovation 

Although not a highly innovative district, Fairleigh did seem 
amenable to change when it was embarked upon with some degree of 
caution. The district was fond of implementing pilot tests prior 
to making any dramatic changes in curriculum or instruction. 
Recently they had begun exploring the possibility of introducting 
cable t.V. at the high school. As with most new ideas and 
projects, a committee was set up to explore the issue both in 
terms of its educational value and of the logistical and political 
problems involved. Rather than asking for everything at once, the 
committee recommended hiring a telecommunications coordinator who 
would both teach courses and help with the design of a studio. 
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The position was approved, so now the committee is investigating 
the ins and outs of becoming a cable network station. 



The biggest problem for Fairleigh with regard to innovation has 
been a lack of follow through. Although front end planning has 
often been good, and approval of the school board easily achieved, 
there has tended to be little support for teachers or evaluation 
following implementation. Consequently, innovations have not 
always been sustained and institutionalized, particularly in the 
classroom context. 

Technology in the District 

As the above discussion of telecommunications suggests, Fairleigh 
is a resource rich district which had already invested 
considerable funds in technology, close to three hundred 
microcomputers were now in use across the district. Of these 
approximately half are Commodores, another third are Apples, and 
the rest TRS-80's. 

Robert Stern, a high school math teacher who took an early 
interest in the use of microcomputers, became Fairleigh's district 
computer coordinator a few years ago. Initially the position was 
only part-time, but during the 1984-85 school year he became the 
full-time coordinator. As the district's computer coordinator Bob 
repairs equipment, schedules and runs inservice trainings, and 
chairs two committees -- a district wide administrative committee, 
which makes purchasing decisions, and a teachers' committee tha<- 
is primarily concerned with curriculum. The latter committee has 
developed a district computer curriculum guide, which sets out a 
series of goals and grade-level activities primarily designed to 
promote computer awarness. 

Although teachers have not been given release time by the 
Fairleigh Schools to learn computer skills, they have been offered 
a whole series of inservice trainings during after school hours 
and in the summers. A few have also taken advantage of some of 
the training offered through I.S.D., local colleges and 
universities. Bob offers a broad range of after school inservices 
ranging from how to operate an Apple or a Commodore, to sessions 
cm Logo, word processing, and even how to manage one computer with 
30 kids . 

Growth of the computer program in Fairleigh has been somewhat 
haphazard, particularly at the elementary level.* Teachers have 
not been required to participate in trainings or to use computers 
in their classrooms; consequently, knowledge and skill varies 
significantly and it is not always clear who is doing what in the 
classroom. Moreover, since the micros are most often kept on 
carts in the library, teachers must borrow them each time they 
wish to do a lesson. This type of arrangement does not encourage 
integrated use of the computer in daily lesson planning. 

*The secondary computer program, just as in Hollis, is focused on 
literacy and programming and has little relevance to the special 
education program. 
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Special elementary programs such as reading and gifted have been 
assigned their own hardware and software; thus, they use it much 
more regularly than the general population. The reading pro-am 
. a supplementary general education program, has been usin/m?cros 

sy'steT 6 Bea!nn?na a ?h' the teachers have th ^ °*n software lending 
, 9 " thls year ' general education resource rooms are 
rpiS?nS 6 6d f the element ^Y level as an expansion of the 

reading program. These labs will all have micros, and will be 
places for general education students to receive extra help in 
reading and language arts, as well as math skills. 

n?n V ^2o e a tea ? erS Who are not part of the reading program, Bob 
provides a wide range of MECC and public domain software which 
teachers can review prior to buying their own. Elementary 

"J ?" are using a wide variety of drill and practice and 
tutonal software, as well as word processing and even some LOGO, 
in some buildings, in addition to teachers buying their own 
, S ,?;!; W f re ^ buildin< 3 computer committees buy and distribute software 
with funds provided by the district-wide purchasing committee 

hK°io 1 -« dU ? at ^ 0n ' P articul a r ly in the high incidence programs, 
has seriously lagged behind general education in the introduction 
of technology. Eighteen Apple microcomputers have been bought by 
, S ^! al h S f r !? S department, but only about one-half of these 
were distributed to special education classrooms (others went to 
the gifted and reading programs). Although special education has 

«?«! e ? ta S 1V 2 S ° n th f distri ct-wide computer committees, and 
has access to hardware and software available to general 
education, there has been no planning or training directed 
exclusively at special education. Only those teachers who 

■expressed an interest and took some initiative on their own have 
really begun using the microcomputers as an instructional tool. 

The center programs have moved forward with the use of technoloqy 

■more quickly than the high incidence program. At Riverdale, the 
facility for severely mentally impaired, teachers have been 
experimenting with toy switches and the use of a microcomputer to 
teach cause and effect. The Training Center now has six Apples, 
and various adaptive devices including large print screens, voice 
synthesizers, and varied keyboards. Even in these schools, 
however, it is up to the teacher to take the initiative to use the 
equipment. Those who have, have often made great strides. 

In one classroom in the Boys Town program students are using ^wo 
Apple computers every day for math, as well as for some BASIC 
programming, when they finish their work they are allowed to play 
^° ad !u gameS - Catherin e Morse, the teacher in this room, finds 
that the computers provide increased motivation and are terrific 
instructional tools, she feels that even the arcade games are 
instructional, as these are skills that these boys need to compete 
with their peers outside of school. Catherine recently acquired 
two more Apple computers through a grant she was awarded to teach 
language arts skills, it is the rare teacher who takes this kind 
ot initiative, taking the time to apply for a special grant to 
promote new forms of learning in her classroom. 
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NAPSET Technical Assistance 



Chronology of Significant Events 

October 14-16: Orientation Meeting, Danvers. 

October 24: Planning team to discuss Technology Implementation 

November 15: Planning team meets to evaluate TIP, and develop a 
set of goals. Sent information to NAPSET liaison. 

December: Coordinator attended cross-district team meeting to 
develop tentative CAA. 

January 28: Planning team meets to discuss district needs and 
upcoming visit of NAPSET liaison. 

February 5: Case study researcher visits district, interviews 
team coordinator and some planning team members. 

February 7: NAPSET Liaison meets with cross-district team in 
morning; meets with Fairleigh team in afternoon. 

February 19: NAPSET liaison sends CAA back to district for 
signatures . 

March: Monthly team meeting to discuss direction; coordinator 
also meets with Nick Powers and Mark Sutton at the I.S.D to 
discuss appropriate focus for Fairleigh team. 

March 28-29: Coordinator attends software evaluation workshop 
presented by NAPSET liaison in Hollis; meeting between 
coordinator and liaison for an hour following workshop. 

April: Team meets to share information and show NAPSET technology 
awareness slide show; learns that they will receive a second 
year of assistance. 

May 8-9: Planning team members attend two-day workshop on 

adaptive devices presented by NAPSET liaison in Williamston. 

May 20: Planning team meeting. 

May 23: Fairleigh representative attends funding workshop at 
Oswego Schools; discusses idea for a grant to fund model 
independent living environment for young adults with NAPSET 
liaison . 
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Local Planning Team 

The NAPSET project in Fairleigh was initiated by Gunther Loew, 
Dirctor of Special Services, but soon fell to Diane Hawley, a 
non-teaching special education consultant. Although Gunther 
attended the initial meetings with Nick Powers and Mark Sutton at 
the I.S.D. in order to plan the joint i.s.D. application, he was 
forced to step out of the process when he became acting 
superintendent of the district. Gunther had already asked Diane 
to represent special education on a number of district committees; 
thus, she was not surprised when the coordination of the NAPSET 
team fell to her as well. 

Diane attended the October orientation meeting, and participated < 
freely and openly in the cross-district team's initial meeting 
with Ray. Although not yet very knowledgeable about technology, 
she seemed enthusiastic and ready to learn. As a consultant in 
her own district, she had a broad understanding of special 
education services in Fairleigh, even if she was not fully aware 
of the role of technology in providing those services. 

Diane returned to Fairleigh ready to set up her team and to begin 
the needs assessment process proposed at the NAPSET orientation 
meeting. According to the original cross-district plan, Fairleigh 
was to focus on physically handicapped and emotionally impaired 
students. Fairleigh ran center programs in both these areas, and 
Diane knew of teachers using microcomputers and other technologies 
in their classrooms, she asked these teachers, Kitty Nathanson 
from the elementary POHI program and Catherine Morse from Boys 
Town, to participate on the team. In order to get wide district 
representation, she also asked one teacher from each of the other 
center programs (with the exception of the pre-school programs) 
and one teacher from the middle school and high school high 
incidence programs to participate. Bob Stern, the district 
computer coordinator, was also invited, as was Mary Jo Angelis, 
supervisor of the high incidence program. Gunther, as Director of 
Special Services, was nominally considered a member of the team 
but was not expected to actually participate in meetings. 

Development of the CAA 

The size and diversity of the planning team proved to be 
problematic as the NAPSET project got underway in Fairleigh. 
Initially, using the Technology Implementation Profile provided by 
the NAPSET project, the team was able to develop a set of broad 
but reasonable goals. Nonetheless, as they began to hash out 
their needs more concretely, the varied interests of team members 
came into conflict. Lacking clear direction and leadership, the 
team floundered, unable to set clear priorities. 

The initial set of goals the team developed went far beyond the 
POHI/EI focus Fairleigh was assigned at the initial cross-district 
meeting. As mentioned early, these "disability foci" turned out 
to be impractical and never really provided direction for any of 
the participating districts. 
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Following their needs assessment, the Fairleigh team laid out five 
primary objectives: 

1) Develop a network for idea exhange and information 
dissemination throughout the district. 

2) Increase awareness of existing district, county and 
national resources related to special education technology. 

3) Develop a rational for hardware and software selection 
congruent with district goals and objectives. 

4) Develop a model for microcomputer use that is congruent 
with curriculum goals. 

5) Organize a system for the acquisition of funds for the 
purpose of technology for the handicapped. 



These goals were translated into the following areas for the 
cross-district CAA: 

1) The development of a district statement of philosophy to 
guide purchasing decisions. 

2) Technology awareness training for the Board of Education 
and building administrators. 

3) Inservice training for teachers with different levels of 
soph istication . 

4) Development of a rationale and strategies for curriculum 
integration . 

5) Funding. 



Although overlapping with the needs of other districts, these 
goals certainly provided Fairleigh with a blueprint for beginning 
the planning process. Clearly a statement of philosophy and a 
plan which would include inservice training and curriculum goals 
was in order. 

The _ Fair leigh planning team met with Ray during his February 
visit. Diane invited planning team members to bring one other 
interested colleague to this meeting; thus, 15-20 people 
attended. The large number of people made it difficult to begin 
prioritizing needs for Ray's subsequent visits. Rather, everyone 
began throwing out informational concerns in the hopes that Ray 
could answer specific technical and software questions. Ray, 
noting that he could provide this information, tried to focus the 
discussion on broader issues which had been raised concerning 
areas such as curriculum integration, and teachers resisting the 
introduction of technology. Kitty Nathanson, a planning team 
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member, saw the latter issues as particularly significant, feeling 
that some kids were missing out because teachers were refusing to 
use the technology available. Ray suggested one thing he could 
provide, not mentioned in Fairleigh's original plan for technical 
assistance, was a workshop on introducing innovations and the 
change process. 

Kitty also raised the question of a curriculum — should the team 
write a computer curriculum for special education? Ray suggested 
that a curriculum might not be necessary, but certainly a set of 
goals was essential. He then asked if there was a set of goals 
for the school district, and suggested that these might apply to 
special education students as well as general education. 

This statement caused some serious tension -- Mary Jo Angelis, the 
only administrator present, feared Ray was suggesting that they 
push the equity issue far beyond its "political" limits. Ray was 
trying to point out that broad goal statements, when accepted by 
the school board, are very useful in arguing for specific 
purchases, as well as innovations in instructional technique and 
curriculum. This topic, however, had to be dropped temporarily in 
order to clear the air. 

Center teachers attending this meeting were primarily concerned 
with adaptive devices. They saw the use of technology as the 
means of restoring "normal functioning" for many of their 
students. Many of these teachers were already using a variety of 
adaptive devices; thus, they had more informational questions for 
Ray and were generally more outspoken than the high incidence 
teachers. Mary Jo, in order to move the conversation away from 
the curriculum issue, which she found threatening, suggested that 
adaptation and augmentation was the area of real concern and the 
direction in which the team should move. She argued that they 
could gather information on software and curriculum issues 
themselves, but that augmentation was more complex. "Philosophy," 
she said, "can come later; for now, we should focus on those 
students who have lost function and need something supplemental." 

This tension between curriculum planning and augmentation was not 
resolved at this meeting. Although on the surface there seemed to 
be a consensus emerging, in reality those who favored the planning 
and curriculum integration strategy were quieted rather than 
swayed by this discussion. 

Trying to resolve the tension, Ray suggested a compromise plan 
when he submitted his plan for on-site visits to the Oswego 
Intermediate School District. As originally suggested, Fairleigh 
was to receive two days of technical assistance. Ray suggested 
that if adaptive devices was to be a primary focus, the team 
should begin by contacting Project ACCESS at the I.S.D., and Emma 
Kruger from the i.S.D.'s Communications Enhancement Center. The 
I.S.D., Ray believed, could provide much of the information the 
team required. 
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Pushing the NAPSET approach to innovation -- planning and 
implementation -- Ray also proposed that the LPT "reconvene and 
identify one or two priority areas" on which to focus their enerqy 
over the year. He then suggested that the team develop a 
"position statement on the use of technology for and by special 
needs students" and look at "the implications of that statement 
for the district both in terms of the acquisition of equipment and 
the development of staff skills for the full and appropriate 
utilization of that equipment." One day of Ray's time in the 
district would then be spent helping to draft this statement, and 
the second day would be left open so that the team could decide 
the best use of his time in relation to the statement they had 
generated. 

The February meeting in Fairleigh was frustrating for everyone 
involved. Many of those who attended the planning team meeting 
expected Ray to have information at his fingertips that would 
resolve all their problems. Many were already using equipment 
available through the I.S.D., and did not really believe that the 
I.S.D. could provide the most up-to-date information. Those not 
interested in adaptive devices were frustrated when the focus was 
switched away from their more mundane, but equally valid 
concerns . 

Recognizing that Fairleigh needed more direction and focus, Nick 
and Mark met with Diane in early March to discuss the CAA. 
Without trying to push the team in one direction or the other, 
they attempted to make it clear to Diane that as the team 
coordinator she would have to take some leadership in resolving 
the tensions and moving the team forward. Diane, recognizing tha<- 
the center programs were pushing the team in a direction too 
narrow to resolve many of the critical issues before them, 
suggested breaking down into task forces. Unfortunately, lacking 
strong leadership and direction, these task forces were not any 
more productive than the team as a whole. 

Ray did not return to Fairleigh again during the 1984-85 school 
year. Although the Fairleigh team met monthly following his 
visit, they were never able to agree upon a focus and design an 
technical assistance strategy that was satisfactory. In part, it 
appeared that the team just did not know how to go about using a 
consultant. Seeing a number of things provided in other 
districts, they seemed unable to decide what services Ray could 
specifically offer to them. 

Fairleigh representatives did attend all of the inservice 
trainings and work-shops Ray provided in other districts. At the 
end of March, Diane attended the software review evaluation 
workshop in Hollis, and spent some time with Ray following the 
meeting. in May, planning team members associated with the 
centers attended the session in Williamston devoted to adaptive 
devices. A grant writer from the Special Services Department was 
present at the funding workshop offered at the I.S.D. and was very 
excited about some of the ideas Ray put forward. She left Ray's 
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workshop ready to move ahead on a project she had long been 
interested in -- a grant which would provide funding for an 

ihi5 P S?S2rfr iii n Lf nV - ronn,e 2 t . f ? r young adults - Unfortunately 
vSir P „! n0t ? 1VSn administrative support for the coming 

year, and thus has not come to fruition. 



Implementation 



As the above discussion suggests, the Fairleigh LPT was not very 
successful xn establishing itself as a planning team. AltLug^ 
the team met monthly following Ray's initial visit in February 
they were never able to choose a focus and move forward in a 

team J^fn ; . Th n iS dUS in part to the composition of the 

™ J art tc \ la f ?f strong leadership, direction, and 

SXthSsiastiS JSS S^n-° f i th ? J eam coordi nator. Although Diane was 
It genuinely interested in the NAPSET project, she 

llintti* » P0W ^ and authorit y necessary to convince the team to 
maintain a broad focus inclusive of the concerns of center 
teachers but not exclusive of the district's planning needs. 
Moreover, since the one administrator on the team, Mary Jo 

nK??ie^v,? re ^ ty ,. m i? Ch gashed the impetus toward developing a 
philosophical statement and curriculum rationale, those who 
favored this approach were stifled. 

Implementation of the CAA 

Although scattered and unfocused, the Fairleigh team did 
accomplish some of the goals it set for itself during the team's 
?nf™ S !"- mee ^ n P: Meeting monthly the LPT was able to share 
information that individual members acquired either throuah Rav's 
various workshops or from the i.s.D. For example? having^cquir ed 
information through Project ACCESS, the team has become invested 
in their data management disc. Project ACCESS may present a fall 
inservice on how to use the data disc. 

In the attempt to pursue more information on adaptive devices, the 
team spent part of their April monthly meeting viewing NAPSET's 
special education technology slide show. (They also arranged a 

^fa??J eS ? i0n v ith the I- S ' D -' S communication enhancement 
specialist, Emma Krueger, but this fell through and was never 

tS 8 Sao?JS2'H , High incidenC ! teachers who had had little exposure 

?S5 }« -2 1CQ t " e l e dumb f°^ ded by the slide show; however, 
™S JSZ ? C i?? nC 5 ^ eachers wno were looking for something exciting 
. rea it Ze6 , th / Y W6re in fact familiar with most of what wal 

available This led to greater frustration on their part, as they 
recognized there were no pat answers. Moreover, already familiar 
with the equipment, they could not think of ways to use Ray's 
time Ray certainly could have offered assistance in thinking 
about appropriate uses of the technology available, or designing 
plans for the systematic acquisition of hardware in the future, 
but no one seemed to think that such a direction was appropriate 
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Following up on Ray's suggestion that the LPT write a position 
paper beginning with a statement of philosophy, the team issued 
the following statement: 

We encourage the appropriate use of technology 
as a tool to enhance academic and vocational 
learning, social skills and quality of life. 

This statement was clearly designed not to ruffle anyone's 
feathers. it certainly was not strong or detailed enough to 
provide a guide for the development of concrete policy decisions 
with regard to either the acquisition of hardware and software or 
the implementation of a computer curriculum. 

The NAPSET project, simply by its existence and by the existence 
of the LPT, gave a certain legitimacy to the needs of Fairleigh's 
special educators vis-a-vis technology. Consequently when the 
team requested funds for special education software, $1500 of the 
budget was set aside specifically for this purpose. It remains to 
be seen how actual purchasing decisions with regard to new 
software will be made. The NAPSET project also provided impetus 
for designing a special education software lending library, 
something that had been talked about prior to NAPSET but never 
instituted. Such a system is now operating out of the media 
center where the NAPSET coordinators office is located. 

Outcomes 

Although Fairleigh can hardly be called an outstanding success 
story, there has been some forward momentum created by the NAPSET 
project. The LPT, perhaps not the most effective body, has 
nonetheless met monthly to share information concerning the use of 
technology, and they have begun, at least minimally, to think 
about the future in a more systematic way. in particular, 
Riverdale, the center for the severely mentally impaired, has set 
up its own in-house computer committee; and, although temporarily 
on the back burner, a proposal has been floated for an exciting 
venture, the establishment of an independent living space for 
young adults. 

NAPSET has also contributed the renewal and strengthening of ties 
to the I.S.D. Riverdale and the Fairleigh Training Center have 
realized that the Learning Assessment Clinic/Communication 
Enhancement Center at the I.S.D. has much to offer, in the way of 
both information and hardware. They have also realized that they 
can use their own knowledge to help the I.S.D. provide them with 
appropriate services. One means of institutionalizing this 
dialogue has been the newly formed Special Education Computing 
Coordinators Committee established through the I.S.D. In 
addition, the Fairleigh NAPSET team has tapped into the 
information resources provided by Project ACCESS, and is 
encouraging teachers to take advantage of the Project Access Data 
Disk for recordkeeping and management. 
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Although the bPT was unable to begin the task of longterm planning 
this year, Fairleigh did take advantage of the information 
provided in the various NAPSET workshops and trainings in other 
districts. Having attended the software review and evaluation 
session in Hollis, Fairleigh set up their own software lending 
system and even managed to acquire $1500 to purchase additional 
special education software. in addition, FTC teachers used 
information provided by Ray on "LINC" software identification 
services to acquire new single switch software for their Drogram. 
Although these are only small steps, if they encourage teachers to 
experiment with a broader range of software, and to communicate 
with each other about their success or failure with these 
programs, they will have been worthwhile. 

Factors Affecting Implementation 

Fairleigh, like Hollis, suffered from the way in which NAPSET 
technical assistance was structured for the Intermediate School 
District. Had there been more attendance to their particular 
needs, Fairleigh might have been able to work out some of their 
internal team problems and develop a clearer sense of direction in 
which to move. Moreover, the ambiguity of being part of a larger 
project but focusing on individual district needs seemed to really 
throw the Fairleigh team. Not wanting to ask Ray to provide 
services already provided in other districts, they could not 
figure out what they specifially needed in their own district. 
Consequently they never took advantage of the two days of 
technical assistance allocated to them. 

Fairleigh's problems, however, went far beyond those attributable 
to the structure of the technical assistance provided in Oswego 
County, in particular, the divided nature of the team and the 
lack of strong, authoritative leadership were critical factors. 
Although the team started out in the right direction, setting a 
quite reasonable set of goals with regard to purchasing hardware 
and software, and curriculum integration, they were side tracked 
by a group of vocal and powerful teachers with concrete 
informational needs. Moreover, the lack of strong administrative 
support for a planning and curriculum focus from the Director of 
Special Services, or his representative on the team, Mary Jo 
Angelis, squashed any attempts to move in this direction. Diane 
was afraid to take the initiative and move forward without 
consulting Gunther each step of the way and her team, recognizing 
this, did not feel that they, as a group, had the authority to 
make major changes. Consequently, the LPT focused on very 
concrete changes — acquiring more software, establishing a 
lending system, acquiring more information on adaptive devices, 
etc., forsaking any attempts to implement a plan with a broader 
vision of the future of special education technoloqy in Fairleiqh 
Schools. y 
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Year Two Update 



The divisions which appeared on the Fairleigh LPT in the first 
project year were not resolved during the second year of 
assistance. They were sidestepped instead. While the entire LPT 
was notified about an initial meeting with Ray in January, 1986, 
only three team members plus Mark Sutton from the Oswego ISD 
showed up. Rather than trying to pull together a larger, more 
representative working group, these three — Diane Hawley and two 
teachers from the Fairleigh Training Center — determined to 
pursue their technology concerns on their own. 

The agenda for this meeting was to include discussions about a 
district needs assessment in special education technology, the job 
description for a special ed technology coordinator, and funding 
sources for equipment purchases and program sponsorship. 
Discussion quickly focused on the proposal of a 
Training/Evaluation Center for Independent Living, however — a 
transitional training center for severely handicapped kids. This 
was the revised version of a proposal which had been hatched the 
year before but met with some resistance in the district. The 
three team members were very enthusiastic about the plan, however, 
so Ray accepted it as the team's focus and went on to provide them 
with fund-raising information and strategies which could be used 
to generate support for the proposal. A game plan was established 
which included obtaining the superintendent's approval, then 
beginning the long task of identifying private foundation and 
associated agency support, 

At this point, the ball was in Fairleigh's court — the next 
several steps were their 's to take. Ray met with team members one 
more time during the year when he was in the area working with 
another client district. This visit was devoted to discussing 
ways Fairleigh could be of assistance to neighboring districts 
requesting advice about special education technology, however. 
The outcome of the Independent Living Center is not clear. It is 
a major undertaking which will require very substantial support to 
get off the ground. Ray's prediction is that the three will not 
get the center they are working for, but that the effort will 
accrue other programmatic benefits for the district. Whatever 
happens will be the results of a few individuals' hard work, not a 
team effort, however. 



Year Two at the I.S.D. 



Ray also met with Mark Sutton at this I.S.D. during each of his 
three visits to Oswego County in Year Two. Mark's Special 
Education Computer Coordinator Committee continued to meet 
throughout the second year, and Mark was pushing for greater 
regional coordination of program development. Ray served as a 
sounding board for his ideas throughout the year; we provided 
feedback and advice, but no more substantive assistance. 
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NAPSET CASE STUDY: 
"NORTHEAST" DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL SERVICES 



State Context 

External Factors 

The "Northeast" Department of Educational and Cultural Services, 
Division of Special Education, was the only state agency that 
applied for and was selected to participate in the NAPSET project 
for the 1984-85 school year. Since one of the goals of the 
Division was to build linkages with districts within the state, 
three districts applied together with the N.D.E.C.S. Their 
par ticipation. was solicited by the Division to represent a broad 
geographic range in a rural and resource-poor state. The three 
School Administrative Districts (SADs) selected were: Howell 
(following the Orientation Meeting in October this district 
dropped out because the Special Ed Director found he had other 
more pressing responsibilities); Washington; and Bremen. The 
decision to include these districts as co-participants was based 
upon the belief that a flexible outreach effort for disseminating 
special education technology information to teachers, parents, the 
community, and local education agencies would receive more support 
and have more credibility than if it originated solely from the 
state education agency. 

Internal Factors 

"Northeast" is a rural, sparsely populated state with few economic 
resources. The total public school population as of 1984 was 
207,839. There are 746 public schools (606 elementary, 100 
secondary, and 40 that are combined elementary and secondary) 
staffed by 12,707 teachers. Private schools educate another 
14,880 students. Per pupil expenditures are low; the cost per 
elementary student is $1,735.03 and $2,150.53 per secondary 
student. Special needs students comprise approximately 14% of the 
student population or 27,000 students; they receive instruction 
from about 1,400 teachers. 

The Director of Special Education for the state Agency, Dan 
Stillman, supported the NAPSET project, which was spearheaded by 
Dora Brown, the Information Specialist for the Special Education 
Division. The Special Education Division, one of six divisions 
within the Bureau of Instruction, maintains responsibility for the 
oversight of all special education programs within the state. 
Because is a rural state and most LEAs have limited access to both 
information and professional development opportunities, the 
project focused on an outreach effort to bring information on 
technology to special education personnel throughout the state. 

A survey conducted by the Information Specialist in November 1984 
addressed the use of microcomputers in special education across 
the state. its intent was to gather information on uses and 
applications of technology and to identify what percentage of 
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teachers and administrators were applying technology to special 
needs programs and data management. Initial results indicated a 
growing involvement with technology: 83% of the 165 surveys were 
returned by special education directors, and statistics indicated 
that 62.7% were using microcomputers with special needs students, 
although many districts were just beginning. Data gathered from 
this study precipitated the Division's attempt to demonstrate some 
leadership to LEAs in special education technology. This role was 
played-out through the state's participation in NAPSET •■ 

Resources allocated to support this endeavor included: 
reimbursement of expenses for all state planning team members; 
release time from responsibilities for the Information Specialist; 
and financial support for projects stemming from the activities of 
the planning team. 

Technology in the Division 

The Division of Special Education has few technology resources. 
Major applications are limited to word processing and 
telecommunications via SpecialNet. Dora Brown appears to be the 
sole user within the Division, and has the most expertise in 
actual operation of the equipment. There is only one personal 
computer available ( TRS 80 III) and she is the only person to make 
use of its complete capabilities, particularly 
telecommunications. Tight budgets and a lack of support for 
purchasing equipment have prevented the Division from making 
progress toward internal data management. In the past, attempts 
have been made to purchase sophisticated professional computers 
but they have been thwarted due to the low priority afforded this 
area. The priorities identified by the Commissioner of Education, 
Richard Brisco, and the State Legislature in the recent Education 
Reform Act illustrate this point. The Act puts little emphasis on 
technology other than to stipulate that computer literacy must be 
a component of graduation requirements by 1988. This lack of 
interest in technology at the state level has prevented the 
Department of Special Education from making real progress toward 
automating its work. (Note: Because of this lack of support for 
technology, Dora Brown allocated monies from the Information 
Specialist budget to purchase two IBM microcomputers for the 
Division of Special Education. One is a 10 Megabyte Hard Disk and 
the other has two disk drives with 512K Memory. This equipment 
was delivered in July 1985.) 

Innovation Within the State 

"Northeast" has characteristically been a "status quo" SEA, 
hesitant to impose mandates upon local districts. The Division 
has informally taken the stance that "bottom-up" ownership of new 
projects/programs is the only way to insure successful 
innovation. Therefore, a grass-roots attitude toward change is 
perpetuated with regard to dissemination efforts and the emphasis 
is on helping districts help themselves. As one would expect, 
innovation is a slow process. 
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NAPSET Technical Assistance 



Chronology of Events 



September: Telephone contact with all original State Planning 
Team (SPT) members. 

October 14-16: NAPSET Orientation Meeting, Danvers. 

November: Telephone contact and telecommunications link 

established with N.D.E.C.S. to plan for SPT selection and 
first on-site. 

November 29: First half-day on-site visit. Liaison engages team 
in goal-setting; SPT experiences confusion over goals and 
direction of project. Case study researcher present at this 
meeting. 

December, January: Telephone contact and electronic mail used to 
communicate with SPT coordinator. Liaison participates in 
teleconference call with original SPT members on January 10; 
drafts Cooperative Assistance Agreement; sends material from 
information resource center in response to coordinator's 
request; assists in agenda planning for the January on-site 
visit . 

January 17: Second on-site visit. Liaison presents CAA draft for 
review and discussion; facilitates analysis of informal survey 
results to prioritize information needs; assists in outlining 
components of planning guideline for special education 
technology . 

January, February: Telephone contact and electronic mail 

communication with state coordinator. Liaison mails revised 
CAA on February 4; assists in planning February 25 SPT 
meeting; sends materials for SPT on group facilitation skills 
and planning guides; participates in teleconference call with 
Colleen, Peter, and Dora on February 15. 

February 25: State Planning Team meeting: liaison sends 

SpecialNet message to demonstrate electronic mail capabilities 
and provide team with planning guide information. 

March 18: Received signed CAA. 

April, May: Telephone contact and electronic communication to 
plan agendas for on-site visits. 

April 4: Third on-site visit. Liaison presents overview of 

NAPSET database; co-facilitates committees' work on planning 
guide and dissemination. 
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April 25: Fourth on-site visit. Liaison co-facilitates 
committees' work on planning guide and dissemination. 

June 4: Fifth on-site visit. Liaison co-facilitates work 
sessions on draftingthe planning guide. 

June: Liaison provides written feedback on planning guide to 
coordinator of the SPT. Electronic communication with 
N.D.E.C.S. to plan agenda for next on-site visit. 

July 19: Sixth on-site visit. Dora details focus of continuation 
of NAPSET project for 1985-86. Liaison co-facilitates work 
session on planning guide. SPT passes guide to Dora for final 
rev isions . 

July: Electronic communication to discuss progress on guide. 
Liaison provides editorial comments to coordinator of SPT. 

August 6: Two hour meeting with SPT coordinator to discuss guide 
and receive third draft of document. 

August: Liaison forwards comments on guide via SpecialNet. 

August 28-30: Second Orientation Meeting, Boston. 

September 11: Seventh on-site visit. Liaison provides final 
review of planning guide. 

NAPSET Orientation 

The October NAPSET Orientation Meeting was attended by Dora Brown 
and Special Education Directors from each of the participating 
school districts. As a result of that meeting, the group 
enthusiastically adopted the idea of having a team whose first 
responsibility was planning. They decided team membership should 
include broader representation than just the Special Education 
Directors, and gave Dora primary responsibility for expanding the 
team. The group also decided to explore the idea of becoming, as 
a team, a state-wide NAPSET project: the team would develop 
guidelines to help LEAs plan for the application of technology in 
special education and as individuals, they would act in support 
roles to LEAs, similar to those provided for them by the NAPSET 
liaison. In addition, it was decided that one of the school 
districts — Bremen — would be a NAPSET LEA site, serving as a 
pilot site to test the viability of the local planning team 
concept and processes. Having Bremen as a "model" site would 
inform the development of planning guidelines and give the state 
team the experience of seeing an LEA go through the process. 

Team Selection 

In order to construct a diverse team, Dora Brown selected members 
who were active in their schools, represented business, community 
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and handicapped interests, and had varied experiences with and 
knowledge of technology. Members included: 

• Colleen Pleck, Special Education Director, Washington. 

• Peter Anthony, Special Education Director, Bremen. 

• Mary Jane Evans, Volunteer Computer Coordinator and School 
Board Member, Jackson School District; 

• Leo Greeley, Computer Consultant for M.D.E.C.S. for one year 
(taking a sabbatical from his role as a science teacher); 

• Tim Jeffries, Special Education Teacher, Randolph District 
High School; 

• Laura Gorman, Special Education Teacher, Willard Junior High 
School; 

• Doug Traub, Bureau of Rehabilitation, N.D.E.C.S. (Doug only 
attended one meeting, and additional attempts to encourage his 
participation were fruitless); 

• Don Krieger, Computer Consultant, N.D.E.C.S. (Don joined the 
team midway through the year); and 

• Dora Brown, Information Specialist, N.D.E.C.S. 

Background histories of each of the members indicate that Dora met 
her selection criteria. All of the individual team members were 
forerunners in technology use in their particular settings and had 
been instrumental in trying to disseminate their resources to 
colleagues. A diverse group of educators, intent on promoting the 
application of technology to special populations, the team 
provided direction to the State Education Agency. The majority of 
team members felt that the state should financially support local 
efforts without issuing formal guidelines or directives. In 
several respects, this belief limited the accomplishments of the 
state team, confining their role to that of "information broker, " 
and further perpetuating the tradition of local autonomy. 

First On-Site Meeting 

C.G. Shaffer, NAPSET liaison, met with the state Planning Team in 
late November for the first on-site visit. The meeting was 
attended by all the new members, but only one original team 
member, Colleen Pleck. The purpose of this meeting was to inform 
state team members of the goals of the project (those identified 
in the apppl ication ) and to identify team member's concerns 
regarding their involvement in the project. During the first half 
day (which C.G. did not attend) the team was oriented to the 
NAPSET process, and the goals set by the original team at the 
orientation meeting were explained to new members. During the 
afternoon session C.G. facilitated a discussion, which was 
intended to focus on two issues: priorities for technology and a 
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state dissemination effort. The discussion strayed far from the 
intended topics and instead resulted in revisiting and challenging 
the original goals set forth at the orientation meeting. Some 
clear power struggles were in evidence. A faction headed by Leo 
Greeley and supported by Tim Jeffries and Laura Gorman, the only 
teachers on the team, wanted to take action and forge ahead, 
disseminating information around the state without any prior 
planning. This was in direct opposition to Dora and C.G.'s 
approach, which mirrored both the decisions made by the team at 
the orientation meeting and the NAPSET approach in general. A 
long and difficult discussion ensued, throughout which the 
project's purpose, leadership, and the role of the team were all 
unclear. This confusion was due to several factors: 

• Dora's reluctance to be directive, and to state (or reiterate) 
the agreed-upon direction; 

• C.G.'s selection and use of a goal-setting exercise, which 
communicated to team members that goals were not yet 
formulated; 

• Leo Greeley's dominating personality; his opinions about how 
to implement technology were diametrically opposed to those 
upon which the planning approach was based; 

• The absence of members of the original team who had spent a 
long time reaching consensus on goals (Colleen Pleck, the # 
only original member, was silent, which appeared to be her 
style in such a group). 

At the end of the team's struggle, they agreed to begin with a 
survey of technology needs in the state. They decided to 
informally interview practitioners to assess their needs in 
technology. A formal survey was vetoed on the grounds that it 
would delay progress -- prior approval from a Data-Acquisition 
Committee at N.D.E.C.S. was needed — and because it was felt that 
school personnel were already inundated with too many 
questionnaires. A list of questions was br ainstormed , however, 
to form the basis of the survey. The meeting concluded with the 
decision to have a teleconference call on December 10 to finalize 
the informal questionnaire and plan the second meeting of the 
State Planning Team. 

Developing a Working Relationship 

As a result of this first meeting, C.G. contacted Dora to set 
guidelines for NAPSET collaboration. First, there was the issue 
of how to work with the state and three school districts. C.G. 
felt it would be easier to work directly with Dora as the 
coordinator of the statewide team, rather than contacting all 
other three school district members each time information needed 
to be relayed. Dora agreed and accepted the role of coordinator. 
The issue of team leadership also surfaced during the 
conversation. Dora had hesitated to assume leadership at the 
first meeting, resulting in a challenge to her goals and those of 
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the Division. C.G. suggested that Dora should take a more 
directive role unless she wanted to abandon the initial project 
goals to the whims of the planning team. Dora agreed and 
solicited C.G.'s support in regard to facilitating meetings and 
organizing the newly identified goals to fit identified state and 
local needs. 

At this juncture, a strong bond was formed between Dora and C.G., 
and their responsibilities were clarified. Addressing this issue 
early in the year helped to define the working relationship 
between the technical assistance (TA) provider and the coordinator 
of the state team. Their trusting relationship enabled C.G. to 
provide feedback on an ongoing basis to Dora, without concern for 
offending anyone on the team. As an insider, Dora could direct 
team members regarding tasks, etc., in ways which would have been 
unacceptable had C.G. taken on this role. As an outsider, C.G. 
was regarded with suspicion throughout the first several 
meetings. Planning team members challenged her role as 
consultant, because she was unfamiliar with the needs of the state 
and "how things got done around here." As the team evolved and 
members became more comfortable with C.G. and each other, this 
behavior decreased, however. 

Additional Meetings 

To accomplish the goals which the team had set for the year would 
have required frequent meetings; however, the geographical 
distance between the N.D.E.C.S. and the team members' districts 
prevented the team from actually meeting regularly. In addition, 
though most team members were released from the performance of 
their regular school duties to participate, those directly 
responsible for instruction of students often had difficulty 
leaving their classrooms. Because of these problems, only one 
meeting was held between liaison visits and Dora had difficulty 
facilitating the process. 

The team had divided into subcommittees by task (one to develop a 
technology planning guide and the other to devise a plan for the 
dissemination effort). Dora enlisted the assistance of Colleen 
Pleck and Peter Anthony as facilitators, while she rotated between 
the committees. (Planning for this meeting had been done via a 
teleconference call between Dora, C.G., Peter, and Colleen.) 
Dora's evaluation of this meeting contributed to further 
refinement of the TA provider's role. She found it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to co-facilitate the committees, and 
Colleen and Peter did not have these skills. As a result, Dora 
chose to schedule meetings when C.G. could attend and assist her. 
Due to the nature of the tasks and the amount of work entailed in 
preparation for meetings, Dora and C.G. met during the late 
afternoon and evening prior to team meetings. These sessions 
covered agenda planning and strategizing tasks and activities; 
they also further increased Dora's reliance on C.G.'s input. 
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Lack of leadership on the "Northeast" Planning team had an obvious 
impact on the kind of technical assistance provided. As the year 
progressed, C.G. was providing not only information and group 
facilitation, but she was relied upon as a team member and placed 
in the position of performing work-related tasks along with other 
team members. In some respects, this cemented her relationship 
with the team, but it also created an over-reliance on her time 
and ability to perform specific tasks within the amount of time 
allocated for visits to this site. 

Implementation of the CAA 
Effectiveness of Local Planning Team 

The original focus of the Special Education Division was reflected 
in the development of the Cooperative Assistance Agreement. Three 
areas surfaced as priorities for the year and each area was 
addressed in the CAA. The goals were: development and 
dissemination of a special education technology planning guide for 
use by local school districts within the state; development and 
pilot test of a model for districts to consider in implementing 
technology in special education; and development of a plan for the 
ongoing dissemination of special education technology 
information/resources from a state clearinghouse. 

Because of the breadth of the goals and their diverse focus, the 
planning team decided to divide into subcommittees, one to develop 
the planning guide, the other to work on dissemination. Team 
members were allowed to participate in the committee of their 
choice. Interestingly, all the teachers joined the dissemination 
sub-committee, whereas the administrators joined the planning 
sub-committee, whether this had any impact on team products is 
unknown, but it did affect the functioning of each committee. in 
order to have total group participation and encourage ownership of 
the goals, one team member, Peter Anthony, was asked to facilitate 
the work of the planning subcommittee. In turn, Colleen Pleck, 
who was most interested in the dissemination effort, was asked to 
chair that subcommittee. 

As a result of personal style, leadership qualities, and task 
orientation, the planning guide subcommittee forged ahead on their 
task, working cooperatively toward outlining the components of a 
planning guide for LEA use. Committee members listened to each 
other and formed general consensus on the format for the guide 
even though they sometimes disagreed on specific issues. They 
were task-oriented and were very productive during each of their 
meetings. Ultimately, their work was approved by the entire team 
and this served to reinforce their efforts. 

The dissemination subcommittee floundered for the first several 
meetings, however, partly because of Colleen's ineffectual 
leadership and partly as a result of the resistance of members to 
carrying out tasks. They often wandered off on tangents, 
challenged the purpose of performing tasks or arguing about the 
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phrasing of sentpnces, and were generally low on productivity 
Colleen, who is very quiet, was not capable of channelling their 
energies into a more productive direction, and required assistance 
from both Dora and C.G. Eventually, these factors resulted in her 
abdication of the role of chairperson. 

Much of the conflict that ensued in the dissemination committee 
stemmed from one individual, Leo Greeley; however, he received 
support from two of the other members. His resistance to tasks 
appeared to be related to his perception of "how things worked in 
the state agency." During the April meeting Leo forcefully voiced 
opposition to continuing to work on committee tasks until he knew 
whether there was any financial support for their efforts His 
resistance was transferred to other team members and it became 
necessary to focus on the conflict and address the primary concern 
they had. At this juncture Dora encouraged the team to draft 
proposals for financial support of the dissemination effort and 
said she would present them to Dan Stillman for approval, thus 
attempting to allay their concerns. 

C.G. assisted the group in developing three proposals to present 
to the Division director. The work was slow. Few ideas were 
generated about what should be in each proposal. Prodding and 
questioning resulted in little input by the team. C.G. attempted 
to stimulate thought and ideas, but was not particularly 
successful. The members allowed C.G. to outline what should be 
included in a proposal and unwillingly agreed to write them what 
was interesting about this particular meeting was L^o Greeley's 
negative leadership. His influence played a prominent part in the 
team's dysfunction, yet when the group accepted his opinion and 
refocused on his concerns, he had few ideas to share and lacked a 
real understanding of how to solicit support for the dissemination 
effort. Nonetheless, three alternate proposals were drafted and 
submitted to Donna for editing. She presented these to Dan 
Stillman prior to the April 25th team meeting, and the two of them 
identified resources that could be committed to this effort. The 
overriding decision to accept one proposal over the others was 
based on_thP desire to avoid duplicating efforts. As such, the 
group's initial idea to link resources with the State Resource 
Bank-Information Exchange was reaffirmed. 

The Resource Bank-Information Exchange provides educators 
throughout the state with information on state resources (i e 
programs, people and materials). A toll free number allows 
educators to request searches from the Resource Bank, as well as 
to access information from other data bases such as ERIC, PSYCH 
INFO, ECER, SCISEARCH, Sociological Abstracts, and Magazine 
Index. The proposal suggested that special education technology 
information be entered into the database on Maine resources. 

Once the issue of support for dissemination was resolved, the 
tasks for the t^am were more clearly defined. At the April 
meeting the dissemination committee prioritized the information 
needs collated from the informal survey conducted in January. 
(The priority areas were: hardware, software, resources, 
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education/other, with subcategories under each.) They also 
expanded a form used by the Resource Bank to describe resources so 
as to include data specific to special ed. In sharing their 
progress, with the entire team, the subcommittee stressed the need 
to move this effort along by starting to gather resources for a 
database for input by August 1985. All members agreed to research 
and abstract 15 sources for input into the special education 
technology database. As forms were completed they would be sent 
to Dora for editing and entry into the database. Emphasis on 
accumulating classroom-based resources in the state in the 
priority areas was postponed until September since it was by him, 
state in the school year and difficult to gather data over the 
summer . 

Having finalized the tasks of the dissemination subcommittee, 
attention turned to the completion of the planning guide. The 
general outline of the guide had been completed, shared with the 
entire team, revised on the basis of feedback, and finalized by 
the April 25th meeting. The decision reached at this meeting was 
to involve all members of the planning team in writing the first 
draft of the guide. After the outline was reviewed, each team 
member selected one section. There was hesitation on the part of 
two individuals to accept a section, and excuses were offered as 
to why they would not be able to complete it in time for the next 
meeting. Ensuing discussion led to the postponement of the next 
meeting for two weeks so that all members would have adequate tim* 3 
to prepare their draft. 

The June meeting of the SPT consisted of a day-long work session 
to review the first draft of the guide. Leo Greeley did not 
attend, nor did he send his section for review (he had been 
contacted by Dora and offered assistance in writing it and 
although he finally completed it and submitted it to Dora, he did 
not attended any meetings after April). Team members used a form 
to evaluate each section. 

By the end of the day, everyone was exhausted. Although the task 
was monumental given the amount of time available, the team had an 
overwhelming sense of accomplishment and pride in what they had 
managed to complete. Each individual who left this meeting had a 
clear direction and suggestions for redrafting their section. A 
meeting was scheduled for July 19 to review the second draft of 
the document. Team members were asked to send the revised section 
to Dora before the next meeting to enable her to copy them for 
distribution to all state planning team members. (The same 
procedure for review used in June would be followed at the July 
19th meeting . ) 

Several events occurred to hamper further progress on the guide. 
Both Mary Jane Evans and Colleen Pleck announced they would be 
leaving the state. Both Leo Greeley and Laura Gorman discontinued 
their involvement in the planning team without informing Dora. As 
a result, one section of the guide, Staff Development, was 
incomplete. These individuals were often the most vocal champions 
of the need for a dissemination vehicle whereby LEAs could locate 
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and share resources, yet they put in the least amount of effort 
and work to accomplish this task. It seems that both saw their 
roles from the beginning as that of advisor rather than worker. 
Their negative attitude toward the tasks and their outspoken 
criticisms often delayed progress. Their absence from the last 
two meetings and their failure to complete tasks was indicative of 
their lack of investment in the project. 

At the final July meeting of the team it was decided that Dora 
would make all the revisions and complete the guide. October was 
established as the target for disseminating the document. 

During this meeting (at which five of the original eight members 
were present), Dora discussed the intention of the Division to 
participate in the NAPSET project for another year. She informed 
everyone that the goals for 1986-87 would shift toward internal 
applications of technology, as well as continuing to focus on the 
dissemination effort. Her intent at this juncture was to allow 
team members to consider whether they wished to be involved for a 
second year without having them commit themselves immediately. 
There was little discussion by the team members since most of them 
were tired. They were aware that their participation would be 
welcome, but that they were not obligated to participate for a 
second year. As of August, only oneindividual , Tim Jeffries, had 
expressed a desire to continue work on the project. He had 
demonstrated a strong commitment to the goals of the dissemination 
project and had abstracted approximately 30 resources for input 
into the technology database. His support, energy, and 
involvement had been unwavering since the decision was made to 
house the database at the Information Exchange. Additionally, he 
consistently produced quality work and was most helpful in serving 
as an active and committed member of the team. 

Outcomes 

As has been demonstrated throughout this report, the tasks 
undertaken by the State Planning Team were monumental given the 
number of meetings scheduled for the year. The team, with a few 
exceptions, a task-oriented group of individuals committed to 
helping others in the field. The majority of individuals were 
able to override their own personal goals for the benefit of the 
team. Most demonstrated their commitment by volunteering for 
additional responsibilities, agreeing to meet individually apart 
from scheduled meetings, and working judiciously on their section 
of the guide. Others did not have the same level of commitment, 
however, and impeded task completion. Time which could have been 
spent on work-related tasks was devoted to resolving conflicts and 
addressing issues that were often irrelevant to much of the 
material. Timelines were ignored, tasks left unfinished, only to 
be relegated to someone else, and a general lack of support and 
involvement on the part of two individuals hampered the completion 
of the guide. These factors contributed to Dora's frustration and 
caused her to assume more responsibility than had bepn originally 
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intended. In addition, C.G. was relied upon to provide more 
support and input into the performance of work-related tasks than 
should have been necessary. 

Factors Affecting Implementation 

Given the broad goals developed in the CAA, the state planning 
team made a valiant effort to achieve them, despite the fact that 
there were only six meetings during the year. The major factor 
influencing the ability of the team to implement its CAA was the 
lack of time to adequately address both a dissemination effort and 
a planning guide. As a result, the team's focus shifted to 
producing the guide for publication in the fall of 1985. The 
dissemination committee was recruited to assist in drafting the 
guide, another element which may have contributed to the 
fragmentation of the team. The shift of focus from dissemination 
to planning is confirmed by the limited number of abstracts 
completed by team members. The team had established a quota of 
150 abstracts for beginning the dissemination of resources from 
the Information Exchange, feeling that this would be a sufficient 
number of resources for someone to conduct a search. At the end 
of the year, only 67 abstracts had been submitted and almost 45% 
of that total had been completed by one individual. This effort 
was also impeded by the lack of commitment demonstrated by two 
members of the subcommittee, neither of whom submitted any 
abstracts at all. 

A second factor affecting the lack of movement on the 
dissemination project was timing. Since many of the initial 
decisions regarding the form it would take and its location were 
not reached until mid-April, there was little time before the 
close of school to begin accumulating resources. In addition 
abstracts had to be completed on team members' own time, something 
they were not always willing to do. All of these factors 
contributed to the fact that the team could not accomplish their 
goal of operationalizing the database by October 1985. 

In summary, the goals and activities of the CAA were each 
addressed and are at varying degrees of completion. The enormous 
amount of work required by both the planning guide and the 
outreach effort served both to weaken the team's commitment and to 
discourage individual participation. In retrospect, it was 
unclear to everybody involved how much work would be required 
because the plan evolved and it was difficult to project 
workloads. Had there been an early awareness of this factor, the 
team might have rallied and approached the task somewhat 
differently (e.g., added members for particular areas of 
expertise, contracted with consultants or another agency to 
produce the guide, focused the CAA on only one area, or individual 
members may have stepped aside to allow others with stronger 
commitment and more time to serve in their stead). 
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Year Two Update 



As Dora had indicated to the State Planning Team in July, year two 
of NAPSET assistance focused on internal applications of 
technology in N.D.E.C.S.' Division of Special Education. First, 
however, there was work to be done to complete the first year's 
initiatives . 

While Dora had given SPT members the option of continuing their 
involvement with the NAPSET project for a second year, she did not 
encourage it. The task of organizing a disparate group of local 
educators around a state-wide effort had proven to be a formidable 
task; in the end it was not clear whether it was the most 
productive use of everybody's time. in any case, in September no 
one was beating down Dora's door, demanding to be allowed to 
participate in the second year. This left the task of producing 
the planning guide to her and the NAPSET liaison. Work on the 
information database was never resumed. 

After several drafts incorporating the comments of several 
readers, a bright red booklet entitled "Planning for the Use of 
Technology in Special Education: A Guide for Special Educators" 
was produced. The planning guide included chapters on the 
planning process, staff training, software, hardware, samples from 
special education computer plans produced in other NAPSET sites, 
and a significant appendix of available technology resources. 
After all the work that had gone into its production, it was an 
impressive document. Dora sent a copy of the planning guide to 
each special education director in the state, to identified 
special ed technology experts, and to several special ed 
departments outside the state which had requested copies. 

To date no follow-up to the dissemination has occurred. Dora had 
planned to send a questionnaire to everyone who had received a 
copy of the planning guide, to find out if and how it was being 
used. So far this has not happened. It is not known what impact 
the planning guide has had on the state. 

With the completion of the planning guide in December, Dora turned 
her attention to the application of technology within her own 
division. At the request of the State Director of Special 
Education and with the assistance of a program consultant, Dora 
conducted an extensive assessment of the activities and needs of 
the Division of Special Education, with the aim of determining how 
technology could improve its operations. She looked at what the 
division was doing, what it wanted to be doing, and how technology 
could simplify and/or facilitate its operations. Having recently 
acquired two IBM XTs, she wanted to develop some internal data 
management procedures which would both reduce the duplication of 
effort and organize the data collection and reporting procedures 
within the division. This goal, to evaluate, analyze, design, and 
implement applications of technology to internal processes within 
the Division of Special Education, was N.D.E.C.S. ' single goal for 
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the second project year. Through a reorganization of their own 
operations, they hoped to serve the state's special education 
needs better. 

C.G. provided assistance on several occasions throughout the year 
in the form of information, advice, and demonstrations of 
particular software applications; also with the drafting of a 
technology implementation plan, to be submitted for approval to 
the State Director of Special Education. This plan was 
approaching completion at the end of the second project year. 
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NAPSET CASE STUDY : 



BREMEN SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Context 



The Bremen School District is located in a semi-rural part of the 
state. While less isolated than many areas in "Northeast", the 
only industry in the district is a large new aircraft engine plant 
located on the road into town. The town of Bremen consists of a 
dozen or more small stores, office buildings, and churches 
scattered over a quarter of a mile. While it is neither large nor 
busy, the town serves as the center of business for the residents 
inhabiting many square miles surrounding it. 

The Bremen School District serves three towns: Lancaster, Bremen, 
and North Bremen. The Bremen District is the second largest 
school district in the state in terms of geographical area, yet it 
ranks about 20th in terms of school population. Nevertheless, it 
is a rapidly growing area and school enrollment has increased 
seven percent over the past few years. The Director of Special 
Education and coordinator of the NAPSET local planning team, Peter 
Anthony, attributed this growth to the short commute to two other 
New England states. Bremen now serves as a bedroom community for 
people employed in both states. This influx of new residents has 
resulted in severe overcrowding in all the schools in North Bremen 
and Bremen (for example, the high school was built to accommodate 
250 students and presently has an enrollment of 450). The State 
Department of Education has identified Bremen as the number one 
priority in the state for new school construction, and 
construction is scheduled to begin on both a junior high and an 
elementary building in the fall of 1985. (The state funds 95% of 
all new school construction in the state.) Unfortunately, 
projected enrollment increases indicate that planned expansion 
will only temporarily alleviate the overcrowding. The additional 
space will not accommodate the continuing increase in enrollments, 
so the district has yet to overcome the problem of accommodating 
an ' /er-burgeoning school population. 

Internal Factors 

The total student population of the district is 2,600; of these 
320, or approximately 12.5%, are receiving special education 
services. There are five elementary schools, one middle/ junior 
high school, and one high school. The effects of overcrowding 
have had a drastic impact on education in these schools, as is 
evidenced by the need to hold some classes in trailers outside 
school buildings. There are a total of eight trailers located 
throughout the district. Not only are the trailers overcrowded 
(one of them houses three separate special education programs), 
they are also disorganized, vulnerable to vandalism, and they 
segregate special ed students from the mainstream. These 
conditions are not expected to be alleviated with the opening of 
the new schools in 1986-87. 

The Bremen schools exhibit a great deal of the insistance on 
"local autonomy" that is prevalent throughout the state. There is 
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little coordinated planning between buildings, with principals 
"doing as they please" in their own schools. Each building, for 
example, has a different math and reading text and different 
report cards. As a result of this style of management, principals 
compete with each other for their part of the district budget, 
much of which is already allocated to the support of a traditional 
high school sports program. Overall, the Bremen school system 
appears to approach change with caution. Bremen's involvement in 
NAPSET, with its emphasis on coordinated planning, was -viewed as a 
departure from the informal autonomous management style of the 
district. At one meeting Peter and Lou Miner, an early supporter 
of micro-computers in the classroom, both stated that the 
Superintendent and other district personnel were looking toward 
the special education project as an indicator of the potential for 
coordinated district-wide planning in the future. 

Special Education Programs 

All special education programs in Bremen are funded by the state 
(two years after expenses are incurred) at one hundred percent. 
This is indeed fortunate, as Bremen is a poor district with little 
or no local tax base. State funding both helps (in terms of the 
range of services offered) and hinders the district's provision of 
services: although all necessary services are supported, 
increases in expenditures must be covered for a two-year period 
out of local funds. The Bremen district as a whole receives 66% 
of its funding support from the state, up from 49.1% in 1981. 
This is indicative of the relative poverty of the area, as 
compared to districts in the southern part of the state which have 
more substantial local funding as a result of tourism. 

Fifteen special education teachers and fifteen aides comprise the 
district's division of special education. The majority of special 
needs students are served in resource room programs. All 
buildings have a resource room staffed with a learning 
disabilities teacher and two classroom aides. The programs are 
non-categorical and serve Educable Mentally Retarded, Learning 
Disabled and Emotionally Disturbed students with mild to moderate 
handicaps. In addition, there are district-wide self-contained 
programs that serve students with more severe handicaps. For 
example, there is an elementary EMH class, an intermediate EMH 
class, a high school alternative program, an elementary ED class, 
and an elementary LD class. 

Peter Anthony, the Director of Special Education, is an energetic, 
committed individual who has been in the district for three 
years. He taught in another district in the state before coming 
to Bremen. He had also been involved in a business venture with 
the director of special education in another district that 
provided special education data management for local area 
schools. The business partnership dissolved following the 
partner's departure to Alaska. Although Peter chose not to 
continue the business alone, his interest in technology did not 
wane. His eagerness to participate on the State Planning Team and 
to offer his time and energy in the state's "pilot site" were 
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evidence of his commitment to the implementation of technology in 
the Bremen school system and in the state. Administrative support 
for the pilot project fell entirely to Peter, although he had the 
commitment of the Superintendent, Per Jensen, and the School 
Board. Peter shares equal status with district building 
principals and answers to the Superintendent and the school 
board. This gives him a fair amount of latitude in the operation 
and management of special education services within the district. 
The special education budget is handled by Peter, although 
expenditures require final board approval. Peter indicated that 
he usually receives approval and did not feel that the allocation 
of resources for the NAPSET project would be hindered by the 
board. District support for his special ed endeavors was 
confirmed by the Superintendent during the first meeting in 
January with C.G. Shaffer, the NAPSET liaison. Mr. Jensen stated 
that if "he could assist the project in any way, to let him 
know." He seemed quite pleased that the Bremen School District 
had been selected to participate in the project and was eager to 
support Bremen's involvement. 

Technology in the District 

Technology in use in the Bremen schools is limited to 
microcomputers, and appears to have been implemented haphazardly: 
there was no planned, consistent introduction of machines into the 
district. Rather, it appears that individual "innovators" were 
responsible for the various projects that have been undertaken, 
Roger Gingrich, the principal at Bremen's Elementary School, 
provided the impetus and oversight for a computer lab located next 
to the administrative offices. In addition, he furnished 
instruction to students in programming, as well as instructing 
teachers in the use and programming of microcomputers. The lab 
consisted of several TRS-80s that Peter described as having been 
"purchased at a truck load sale one day" -- the inference being 
that their low cost was the sole determining factor in the 
purchasing decision. Peter's frustration regarding the choice of 
equipment focused on the lack of available, quality software for 
use by special needs students. 

Lou Miner, another innovator and a math teacher at the 
Middle/Junior High School, was also responsible for the oversight 
of a TRS-80 lab located next to his classroom. Apparently, he had 
been an early proponent of microcomputer use and as such was 
viewed as an "in-house" expert by Peter. He was selected to be a 
member of the NAPSET Local Planning Team since he was viewed as 
having expertise and familiarity with microcomputers that others 
in the district did not have. 

A third TRS-80 microcomputer lab was located at the high school. 
The focus of instruction was in science, math, and programming -- 
a fairly typical introduction to microcomputers in many schools. 
These uses of technology in the Bremen schools have resulted in 
limited access by the majority of students, particularly since the 
labs are so closely linked with science and math. Special needs 
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students have access only through mainstr earning, if at all, and 
the special ed teachers have had little, if any, exposure to 
microcomputers . 



In terms of technological innovations for the handicapped in 
Bremen, Peter's sole focus was on microcomputer acquisition. Hp 
hoped to purchase microcomputers specifically for use in the 
special education division, to circumvent its dependency upon 
regular education computers for training and instruction. He had 
almost no interest in other equipment. He felt that the types of 
students served dictated this focus: i.e., either the students 
were so severely handicapped that few devices would help, or th^y 
were moderately disabled and could benefit [rom instruction via 
microcomputers . 

Innovation in the District 



In this district, limited resources and an increasing student 
enrollment have contributed to the "no frills" approach which 
Bremen has taken to education. Peter characterized the district 
as a "pretty good school system that looks at things, but moves 
slowly with regard to innovation." He felt that along a 
continuum, the district could be viewed as average with regard to 
innovativeness , but that it was not viewed that way by many 
people. in fact, Peter seemed to feel that many individuals saw 
the. district in a negative light and felt that it was slow to 
change and implement new programs. As examples of innovativeness, 
Peter mentioned that the district had implemented a developmental 
kindergarten and hired elementary guidance counselors prior to th<=» 
advent of this concept in many districts. Peter felt free to 
pursue grants or projects that were "unique" and believed he had 
the backing of the administration in his endeavors. 

It seems likely that innovations in Bremen are slow to evolve and 
are contingent upon administrative support and commitment and the 
drive of individuals who promote them. They also seem to be 
promoted by one individual who assumes overall responsibility for 
"pushing the innovation through." There were aspects of this 
"top-down" implementation style that affected the NAPSET project. 

NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Chronology of Events 

September: Telephone contact with North Bremen regarding NAPSET 
pro jpct. 

October 14-16: NAPSET Orientation Meeting, Danvers. 

November: Telephone contact to set agenda for first on-site 
visit. Liaison sends materials from information resource 
center on software for pre-reading students, software resource 
directories, funding through grants and foundations, word 
processing programs, applications of Logo to special education. 
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November 29: First half-day on-site visit. Liaison explains 
NAPSET project to LPT and reviews draft of CAA. Case study 
researcher present at this meeting. 

December, January: Local Planning Team meets to review software 
evaluation forms; review CAA; discuss priority need areas; 
draft questionnaire on staff training needs; identify software 
in the district. 

January 11: Second on-site visit. Liaison tours schools in 

Bremen and North Bremen; reviews and finalizes CAA; presents 
change model to LPT; discusses components of Bremen's special 
education technology plan. 

January 25: Liaison sends materials from information resource 
center on adaptive devices and final CAA. 

January 30: Liaison receives signed CAA. 

February 4: Half-day inservice presentation by state Computer 
Consortium for all special education staff. 

February, March: Liaison sends materials from the information 
resource center on computer literacy, model district plans, 
special education software reviews, reviews on IBM and Apple 
products. Telephone contact to set on-site visit and plan 
agenda . 

March 28: Third on-site visit. Liaison assists in finalizing 

software evaluation form; identifying criteria for student and 
teacher literacy; reviewing and commenting on district plan. 

June 19: Fourth on-site visit. Finalized district plan. LPT 
decides how to spend grant from N.S.D.E.C.S. 

June, July, August: Special education teachers use microcomputers 
during the summer in preparation for fall implementation. 

The first on-site visit by the NAPSET Liaison, C.G. Shaffer, was 
for a half day in November. It was intended as a brief overview 
of the project and it enabled the team to meet with the liaison 
for the first time. The team was comprised of four special 
education teachers, a junior high s hool math teacher (Lou Miner), 
and an elementary principal (Roger Gingrich). The only 
individuals with any technical expertise and knowledge were Lou 
and Roger, both of whom had been responsible for setting up 
computer labs in regular education. The four special education 
teachers had no exposure to computers or any other technology and 
were unaware of the impact technology could have on the 
instruction of students. Unfortunately, Lou attended only one 
half day session and Roger did not attend any meetings. 
Consequently, the only person with any technical knowledge was 
Peter, and he became the decision maker for the team, with the 
other members (all of whom worked directly under him) serving as a 
"rubber-stamp" committee. This is not to say that the team 
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members had no investment in the goals, only that they held back 
from active involvement because of their limited knowledge of the 
subject matter. They looked toward Peter to provide them with 
direction, answers, and decisions, rather than making decisions as 
a group. 

C.G. drafted the Cooperative Assistance Agreement using 
information gathered from the District Profile and the original 
application form in conjunction with Peter's input. It was 
presented to the team during the second on-site visit and was 
accepted in its entirety. The three major goals for the year 
were: development of a district plan listing goals and objectives 
for implementing technology in special education during 1985-86; 
assessment of staff development needs and creation of a training 
plan; and evaluation of present assets to determine what 
additional resources would be required to implement the plan. 

The team accomplished two of the three goals in the CAA. They 
focused their efforts on planning, with some implementation of 
their plans scheduled for the end of the year. The team met 
approximately once a month early in the year. However, it was 
obvious during the last two on-site visits that in the interim 
period no meetings had been convened. Work that could have been 
completed between visits had not been done, and consequently time 
had to be spent during the on-site visits reviewing and finalizing 
tasks . 

Since Peter had developed most of the team's goals and had the 
most investment in the project, the team deferred to him in almost 
all matters. He was very directive and often spoke for other team 
members, as if he had consulted with them prior to reaching a 
decision. In attempting to facilitate several sessions C.G. was 
often over-ruled by Peter and occasionally reminded of the "local 
autonomy" of the school system. This was Peter's way of saying 
that the consultant was an outsider and so should refrain from 
being too directive. Given these messages, technical assistance 
was limited to what Peter requested and allowed, i.e., information 
gathering, planning assistance, some facilitation of group 
processes, and limited amounts of evaluation. Peter wished to 
control decision making and he accomplished this by selecting a 
"puppet team" that could not and would not .challenge his authority 

Implementation 

As was stated earlier, Peter was the driving force of this 
project. He invested a great amount of time and energy in 
accomplishing the goals identified in the CAA. Because of the 
constitution of the team and Peter's directive leadership stylf 3 
the collaborative nature of the LPT was never realized. Meetings 
were quite dull and lacked a true exchange of ideas and energy. 
At times team members appeared intimidated. Often they offered 
little or no input into the discussion. 

There was only one meeting at which the team members showed any 
spirit and that was during an exchange on staff training. The 
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discussion revolved around the need for staff development for 
teachers unfamiliar with microcomputers. During the session c.G. 
inquired into the availability of district inservice days as 
potential slots for training. All four staff members broke into 
laughter simultaneously and commented that "there weren't any and 
that what was provided was worthless." Peter was embarrassed and 
attempted to defend the district's inservice efforts. He appeared 
to have taken these comments personally. He assured the team that 
part of the plan would focus on staff training and that he would 
allocate time and money to insure it. Rather than confront and 
resolve this conflict, team members wandered onto tangential 
topics regarding the types of training that might be beneficial 
for their needs. This was the only direct challenge to Peter's 
authority during any of the on-site visits. However, it was 
indicative of underlying discord and dissatisfaction and indicated 
that the needs of teachers were not generally considered in 
planning staff development activities. This factor could 
ultimately impede the successful implementation of technology into 
special education programs. 

Although there were no changes in the CAA during the course of the 
project year, the original intent to plan one year and implement 
the next was altered by an event which catapulted the Local 
Planning Team into the third year of their plan. 

The original Bremen plan had allocated $5,000 from the 1985-86 
special education budget for the purchase of two microcomputer 
systems and educational software to be used in elementary resource 
rooms in Lancaster and North Bremen. The plan would have allowed 
teachers to use the systems over the summer before they had to 
incorporate them into their classrooms. A standard district 
inservice on microcomputers would have formed the core training 
available to these teachers if they had elected to take it. 

At the mid-year point the State Department of Educational and 
Cultural Services announced the Innovative Education Grants, 
School-Based Innovative Projects, as part of the Education Reform 
Act of 1984. N.D.E.C.S. provided total funding for the grants at 
$500,000 for the first year (1984-85) and a million dollars for 
the second and subsequent years. The monies were "for competitive 
grants to be awarded to individual teachers, a group of teachers, 
a single school, or a group of schools for projects to promote 
creative improvement in the schools of the state." 

Upon learning of this opportunity, Peter prepared and submitted an 
application, "Special Education Computers," during the first 
funding cycle. As it was not accepted for funding, Peter 
solicited input from Dora Brown, the coordinator of the state 
Planning Team. He revised the application based on her 
recommendations and resubmitted it during the second funding 
cycle. The grant was awarded and in June 1985 the Bremen Special 
Education Division was awarded approximately $10,000 for the 
purchase of microcomputer equipment and accompanying software. 
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The grant award allowed the district to purchase additional 
microcomputers on the condition that they conduct a study to 
measure the effects of microcomputer instruction with special 
needs students. Given that few teachers had used microcomputers 
with students prior to the end of the school year, the study is 
likely to present a challenge to the district. 

The impact of this award was far-reaching; it shifted the team's 
entire focus away from planning and training to implementation. 
At this point the team seemed to stop functioning altogether. At 
the last on-site visit, in mid-June, there were only three 
planning team members present in addition to Peter, Diane Hanley, 
and C.G. The meeting started late and members appeared bored and 
lacked enthusiasm. 

Peter chaired the meeting, following an agenda he had developed. 
His sole focus was on how to spend the money the district had been 
awarded. In preparation he had contacted local vendors and 
gathered data on prices, preview policies, and vendor support. 
His goal for this meeting was to have the team approve his 
recommendations regarding purchases. He presented the team with 
two options: either buy more equipment (9 CPUs, monitors and 
printers) and less software, or less equipment (7 units) and more 
software. There was some discussion of this issue but the 
questions were soon resolved; a decision was made to purchase less 
equipment. 

During the discussion the issue of training staff in the use of 
this new equipment surfaced briefly, but it was relegated to the 
back burner. Peter's expressed intent was to "get something into 
the hands of teachers as soon as possible, let them have hands-on 
experience over the summer, and address staff training needs in 
the fall." This stance was a departure from the goal as defined 
in the CAA, which was to design a planned sequence of staff 
development activities prior to implementing the use of 
microcomputers with students. This resequencing was not 
challenged by the team nor was it acknowledged as anything other 
than a fait accompli. 

Implementation of the CAA 

In terms of the CAA, Bremen accomplished two of the three goals 
defined during the inception of this project. What was not really 
implemented was a collaborative, team approach to planning and 
decision making. Team functioning was poor, decisions were made 
by one individual, and it is possible that this may jeopardize 
widespread changes in instructional techniques via microcomputer 
use. However, at the end of the school year one of the team's 
teachers reported having learned much about computers and their 
application, and appreciated the opportunity to use the one 
computer that teachers had been passing around between them — if 
just for a short time. Thus while the team process had not been 
implemented, a plan had been made (with teachers expressing some 
sense of accomplishment with that); computers had been purchased; 
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and at least lip service had been given to the prospects of staff 
training for fall. Whether implementation of appropriate 
classroom uses for the computers actually occurs remains to be 
seen . 

Outcomes 

Bremen made several advances vis-a-vis the use of technology 
during the 1984-85 school year. These include: microcomputers in 
ten classrooms; a plan for implementing the use of these and other 
computers; and a team whose members report that they are now more 
knowledgeable about computers. The plan and the fact that there 
is a team is attributable to Bremen's involvement in NAPSET. The 
grant, resulting in the purchase of the ten computers, probably ' 
would have been written regardless of NAPSET's involvement, given 
Peter Anthony's tendency to pursue such opportunities. 

The major change in policy resulting from Bremen's participation 
in the project is a planful commitment to the purchase of 
microcomputers for all special education classrooms. Fiscal 
support has been secured for the continued purchase of hardware 
and software for the next three years. What is not guaranteed is 
a staff development progam, which may be the key to the successful 
implementation of technology in Bremen. This fact is particularly 
noteworthy given that this was an area of major concern to the 
team members, and indicated that Bremen had not as yet 
successfully met the training needs of teachers. Nonetheless, the 
opportunity to focus on computer acquisition — given a grant from 
the state — once again relegated inservice planning to "next on 
the list." 

The fact that the microcomputers were delivered after school 
closed prevented first-hand observation of changes resulting from 
hands-on experience with microcomputers. Peter remarked on the 
excitement displayed by teachers as they learned to operate 
equipment and run software programs (this occurred during the 
distribution of the equipment over the summer). This behavior 
could be anticipated since most people respond fairly similarly 
when they first experience the excitement of learning how to 
operate a microcomputer. Whether this excitement endures may be 
dependent upon how successful teachers are in long-term use and 
integration of computers into their programs. A strong inservice 
program would appear to be a prerequisite. 

Factors Affecting Implementation 

Tne driving force behind this project has always been Peter 
Anthony. His support certainly is required for implementation, 
but much of the work has also been performed by him, a fact which 
is not conducive to building a team approach to change. True 
implementation of a collaborative approach to technology 
utilization in the Bremen Schools will hinge upon Peter's 
continued support and involvement, as well as his ability to use 
the services of the local planning team. If he follows the plan 
developed during the 1984-85 year, then the focus for the second 
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year will be <^n staff training. Plans were made and finalized at 
the end of June to conduct a needs assessment in the fall of 1985 
to determine what skills and competencies teachers had with regard 
to microcomputer use. Inservice programs will be designed to 
address the skill areas identified in this evaluation instrument. 

The NAPSET planning model was successfully transferred to the 
local planning team for use in the creation of a special education 
technology plan for Bremen. The resulting plan detailed a set of 
goals for a five year period. Adjustment of the plan resulted 
from the award of a $10,000 grant to the Division of Special 
Education. This award moved progress away from a planned approach 
to microcomputer acquisition since rapid purchasing decisions 
needed to be made. it was obvious that by not addressing the 
implementation phase of the plan, the district was ill-prepared to 
meet the immediate training need precipitated by the arrival of 10 
microcomputers. 

The stated intent from the beginning of the project was to provide 
training to teachers on microcomputer use. The training that was 
provided consisted of a brief introduction to assembling 
equipment, turning it on and loading a program (Peter provided the 
training when he distributed the microcomputers). Questions or 
problems that occurred were not addressed and teachers were left 
to "do the best they could with their limited knowledge." Peter's 
method of training was to allow them to use the equipment, assess 
their "competency" in the fall, and base future training on the 
skills they felt they were missing. At this point it is difficult 
to determine what impact this style of training will have on the 
successful implementation of microcomputers in Bremen. 
Additionally, successful completion of the st >dy on the 
effectiveness of microcomputer use with special needs students may 
be hampered by insufficient teacher skill in the use of 
microcomputers . 

Successful team functioning was thwarted by Peter's control of the 
team. Although he is not a technical expert in the area of 
microcomputers, he had more information than the other team 
members. "Information" allowed him to control decision-making 
during the first year of the project, as did his position of 
authority as Director of Special Ed. If individual team members' 
knowledge base increases, Peter will no longer be the "expert" 
with regard to technology. This — and the active inclusion of 
team members other than his own teachers -- may cause him to be 
less directive and to encourage more participation and involvement 
in the decision making process. It remains to be seen in the next 
school year whether Peter's directive leadership and the 
corresponding low team involvement will change as implementation 
unfolds, and whether such a change or lack thereof will really 
make a difference to successful implementation. 
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Year Two Update 



Information on the second year of NAPSET activity in Bremen is 
sketchy at best, as team coordinator Peter Anthony discouraged 
visits from his district's liaison and offered few details about 
the work his team was doing. Peter had submitted a computer 
implementation plan to the State Planning Team coordinator Dora 
Brown and to his own liaison for comments in July. But the 
document was essentially a plan for his own activity over the next 
few years — it did not require any upper administrator's approval 
— and since he was less interested in rewriting than in getting 
on with things, the plan was never revised from its original state. 

Peter did not attend the August 1985 Orientation Meeting; when 
contacted by his liaison in the fall, he reported being very busy 
just keeping the Special Education programs running smoothly. The 
district had experienced a significant increase in student 
enrollment; in addition, several veteran special ed teachers had 
left the district, so he was working with a corps of primarily 
inexperienced faculty. It sounded like the new teachers had 
enough to contend with without worrying about micro-computers. 
The district had offered one training workshop given by an 
Appleworks vendor; however, the district's software had not yet 
arrived so it was impossible for anyone to practice or start using 
the software they were introduced to. Another training workshop 
was planned for December; when Bremen's liaison offered to help 
plan or present at the workshop, her assistance was turned down 
and she was told, essentially, "Don't call us; we'll call you." 

It seemed clear that Peter Anthony preferred to make his own way 
without any additional NAPSET assistance. His operating style 
clashed with the project's emphasis on collaboration and planning, 
and he seemed increasingly uncomfortable with his liaison's 
attempts to provide assistance. Because he was persistent and 
energetic he had made considerable progress toward incorporating 
new technology into his special education program during his 
association with NAPSET. His failure to establish an effective 
planning team meant that the success of the implementation plan 
depended almost entirely on him, however, and he seemed to be 
experiencing some of the drawbacks of that situation in the second 
year. He had clearly still not dealt adequately with the training 
issue, and had yet to demonstrate that the equipment he had been 
able to purchase was going to be put to effective use in the 
district . 
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VIGNETTE : 
OXFORD TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Profile 

Oxford is a middle class suburban community located on the east 
coast, just south of a major metropolitan area. There are 
approximately 4000 students in this K-12 district served by five 
school buildings. The district has made a strong commitment to 
the education of handicapped youngsters, who make up 6% of the 
total student population. Educationally handicapped students are 
served in the district in a variety of resource rooms and 
self-contained programs, although the emphasis is on strategic 
mainstreaming wherever possible. Each of the school buildings 
has one computer for special education use exclusively in 
addition to the equipment that is used in the regular education 
program. Thus students receive exposure to micro-computers in 
both the mainstream and in special programs. Most computer use 
in special education had been in the area of computer assisted 
instruction when the NAPSET project began, although there was a 
group in the process of developing instructional goals and 
objectives for IEP development, and there were plans to 
computerize these once they were complete. 

Oxford Township School District offers a four year computer 
curriculum at the high school and each school building has at 
least one computer lab. Micro-computers have been used for 
instructional purposes in the district since 1979, and in 1983 
Oxford was selected as one of 12 school districts identified for 
its exceptional implementation of computer assisted instruction 
in special education. (It was written up in a major Department 
of Education study of computer use in schools.) Of particular 
note was the fact that Oxford had provided 85% of its 
instructional staff with a minimum of 16 hours of computer 
literacy training. But while plenty of experimentation had taken 
place in the classroom, specific goals and objectives relating to 
micro-computer use had not been developed for the special 
education program. The district hoped that NAPSET would help 
them address that situation, and offered full support for the 
project, including release time, meeting space, materials and 
secretarial support. 

The Local Planning Team 

The two Oxford team coordinators were the District Coordinator of 
Special Services (the same woman who had made original 
application to the NAPSET project) and a high school special 
education resource room teacher and regular computer user. The 
rest of the team included another high school resource room 
teacher, two middle school resource room teachers, two elementary 
school resource room teachers, and a neurologically impaired 
classroom teacher. Since there were only nine full time special 
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education staff positions in the district, the local planning 
team consisted of almost the entire department. 

While all team members had had some experience using micro- 
computers, none could be described as a computer champion. 
Indeed, when the liaison was asked midyear to speculate about the 
team's prospects for success, she noted that the absence of a 
computer champion and of a clear team leader could prove to be 
problematic unless team members rose to assume these roles. The 
Coordinator of Special Services, while capable, was distracted by 
other district priorities, and the high school resource room 
teacher did not exhibit obvious leadership skills. At the start 
of the project the team was somewhat uncohesive and lacked a 
clear vision of what it might accomplish. 

Nevertheless, after considerable discussion with their liaison, 
the team came up with three appropriate priority need areas. 
These were: 



• Develop goals and objectives that will help direct decision 
making for the uses of technology in the special education 
program in Oxford Township. 

• Provide staff with the training needed to evaluate software 
with the purpose of matching software resources to 
instructional objectives in various curricula. 

• Develop an organizational system for software acquisition 
that includes the identification, review, selection, 
purchase and distribution of instructional software for 
special education. 



NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Oxford's liaison made four day-long visits to the district; each 
time the assistance she provided grew out of needs identified 
through work the team accomplished during her previous visit. 
Her first visit was devoted to an introduction to the project, 
and a discussion of need areas and clarification of goals. The 
team felt that software evaluation was the place to begin their 
work, so her second visit included a software demonstration and 
evaluation workshop. The team reviewed various software 
evaluation forms and discussed what components they wanted to 
include on their form. Unable to agree upon the design of a form 
in the workshop, they made plans to complete the task before 
their liaison's next visit. 

Concern about how to catalogue the evaluations led to a decision 
to have the liaison train the team in database management at her 
next visit. The third on-site visit consisted of a workshop on 
PFS File, and a discussion of the various application for 
database management in the special education program. In 
addition to cataloguing and tracking district software, the team 
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discussed creating a central database of student information, 
initiating computerized classroom record-keeping, and creating 
computerized IEP forms. 

By the liaison's fourth on-site visit the team had completed its 
software evaluation form, developed inservice recommendations for 
training teachers in its use, assigned an official software 
"cataloguer", and secured a commitment from the district to 
purchase five new Apple computers for special education use. 
Discussion turned to the team's first priority need area — the 
development of goals and objectives to help direct decision 
making for the uses of technology in special education — and the 
realization that they would need another year of work to develop 
a substantive plan that matched curricular goals with technology 
goals. At this point the team realized they had made a mistake 
in not keeping their administration abreast of their activities, 
since they would need administrative approval to continue to meet 
for a second year. A list of the year's accomplishments were 
drawn up and plans were made to meet with the assistant 
superintendent to request a second year of support for the 
planning team's work. 

For the rest of the day the liaison presented a workshop on the 
development of long-range plans for technology use in the 
district. The team determined to write a three-year plan 
addressing special education needs only, which focused on 
curriculum, equipment needs and teacher training. The overall 
goal of the plan was articulated, and arrangements were made to 
continue work on the plan over the summer. 

The Oxford team, which began the year looking somewhat 
uncohesive, ended up as a well-organized and accomplished working 
unit. The team had taken its task seriously: it used all its 
on-site days, met together between the liaison's visits, learned 
to work well as a group, and developed leadership within the 
group as the Coordinator of Special Services withdrew more and 
more into other district responsibilities. After working through 
the concrete tasks of learning software evaluation and database 
management, they came back around to* their original planning 
priority. They were chosen to receive a second year of 
assistance because it seemed they would benefit greatly from the 
opportunity to consolidate the gains of their first year of work. 

The Second Year 

The planning team set three goals for their second year of NAPSET 
assistance : 

• to complete their three-year plan for technology use in 
special education; 

• to implement their software evaluation and acquisition 
system, initiate the software tracking system, and evaluate 
the whole procedure; and 
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• to secure the hardware and software needed to meet program 
goals . 

Their liaison visited Oxford three times during the second year. 
For the most part she helped them get past stumbling blocks 
encountered in the tasks they set for themselves. For example, 
she helped the team figure out how to deal with the fact that the 
five Apple computers they were promised by the district got 
diverted into the regular education program, and she helped them 
think through the sections of their computer plan which they 
could not conceive on their own. By the second year the team was 
functioning very well on its own however, and her assistance, 
while important, was less central to the team's activity. 

Outcomes 

The team completed the three goals they set for themselves in the 
second year, but they accomplished a lot more than that also. 
Their implementation of the software acquisition and management 
program involved holding meetings in each school to train 
teachers in the use of the program; these meetings resulted in 
the establishment of user support groups in several schools, as 
well as informed the entire district about NAPSET's activities. 
The team surveyed the entire staff about their computer use and 
training needs and developed inservice proposals for the district 
from the results. They visited the United Cerebral Palsy 
foundation to explore adaptive equipment their district might be 
able to use. And they contacted the Franklin NAPSET team several 
times, to learn more about their computerized IEP system. 

Much of the team's activity in the second year could be described 
as "institutionalizing." Having recognized the importance of 
keeping the administration informed about their work, they set up 
an "advisory board" of building administrators and school board 
members, to whom they sent minutes of all their meetings and 
reports of all their activities. They established contact with 
the district's computer committee, so as to keep up to date with 
their work and coordinate efforts with them. They developed 
hardware and software requests for the upcoming fiscal year, and 
budget proposals for the following two years. And they began 
working with the district's director of federal programs, to 
explore funding sources to support continued work. 

In general, Oxford Township was a model of success for the NAPSET 
project. The district started out with many of the 
characteristics the project believed would be necessary for 
success: commitment, administrative support, time, and a 
sufficient allocation of resources to allow things to happen. 
Initially, however, the team lacked a clear sense of how to 
proceed, as well as a strong leader. They spent the first year 
training themselves by working through specific technology 
applications; in the process they learned to work together as a 
group and, with the liaison's help, a leader emerged from the 
ranks and assumed most of the necessary functions of that role. 
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I The lack of a district administrator on the team was a problem at 

times, but the Coordinator of Special Services was always 

■available to call upon, even though she ceased to be an active 
participant on the team. In the second year they were really 
ready to apply what they had learned; the result was an 
impressive list of accomplishments, of which both they and their 
| liaison could be justly proud. 
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VIGNETTE: 
MILLVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Profile 

Located in the heart of the midwest, Millville was the smallest 
and technologically least sophisticated site associated with the 
NAPSET project. A rural school district serving only two hundred 
twenty-six students, Millville has limited resources, but a 
highly committed staff of teachers and administrators. 

Millville' s special education program serves 40 mildly and 
moderately handicapped students. The program is directed by an 
elementary principal who supervises the one full time teacher, 
her classroom aide, and a half-time speech therapist. Resource 
rooms allow for the provision of individualized services to all 
special needs students in grades K-12. 

Typical of many small, rural school districts, Millville is 
relatively resource poor. Nonetheless, with the support of the 
superintendent, the district had begun to explore instructional 
applications for computers, and had purchased a total of seven 
micros prior to joining the NAPSET project. Two Apple lies were 
specifically purchased for special education, and a Macintosh was 
available for use for administrative tasks. To facilitate the use 
of these machines, special education teachers had been provided 
with a one day training session focusing on basic operational 
procedures. Poorly designed, however, this inservice was not 
well-received, and teachers were, at best, hesitant to commit 
themselves to using the new technology. 

The Local Planning Team 

District support for the NAPSET project was evident in the 
inclusion of the district superintendent on the NAPSET team. 
Young and energetic, the superintendent was determined to use 
external resources to build an effective educational program, and 
it was he who had submitted the NAPSET application. Without time 
to coordinate the project himself, he appointed the special 
education director/elementary principal and the full time special 
education teacher as co-coordinators. He continued to 
participate in all team activities, however. 

Other members of the NAPSET team included the district librarian, 
the part-time speech therapist, and a guidance counselor. The 
librarian was already in the process of developing a regional 
software lending program so that Millville and other small, rural 
districts could share their limited resources. Although the 
other team members were less knowledgeable about technology, they 
expressed a solid commitment to the project. 
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NAPSET Technical Assistance 



The three priority need areas identified by the Millville team 
were: 

1) To review existing policies/plans/procedures related to 
technology use and develop a skeletal long range plan. 

2) To expand the local planning team's knowledge of potential 
instructional and administrative applications of Apple 
computers in special education. 

3) To design staff development activities to increase teacher 
familiarity/comfort with technology. 

Millville 1 s primary needs during their year of NAPSET assistance 
were informational. Although equipment was available within the 
district, no one was adequately prepared to use it. Many of 
these informational needs could be satisfied through the 
provision of off-site assistance; thus, the NAPSET liaison 
visited Millville only twice during their year of association 
with the project. The first visit was primarily introductory and 
focused on finalizing the district CAA; during the second visit 
more substantive information and training was provided. 

In late February the NAPSET liaison, accompanied by an expert on 
administrative applications, visited Millville for the second 
time. The two spent a good part of the day with the NAPSET team 
reviewing Apple software and software evaluation techniques, and 
discussing the development of a software management system. The 
information presented was significant in that team members 
developed an understanding of the principles involved in making 
judgments concerning good and bad software, and in some of the 
issues involved in purchasing, storing, lending and sharing 
software within the district and/or region. In addition, during 
this visit the district's telecommunications system was hooked up 
so the district could use SpecialNet to communicate with their 
NAPSET liaison, and gather information often inaccessible to 
small, rural districts. 

In addition to developing their own knowledge and skills, 
Millville' s planning team was concerned with providing training 
in computer use for all district personnel. On the advice of 
their NAPSET liaison, the team developed a district needs 
assessment indicating the kinds of training that would be 
most appropriate for and accessible to teachers working with 
students at various grade levels. Using information provided by 
their liaison, the team planned a full day summer workshop with a 
series of presentations on instructional and administrative 
applications during the morning session, and an afternoon of 
hands-on training. Team members and other local personnel who 
had developed areas of "expertise" presented the training 
sessions, which were highly successful. 
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Outcomes 



Millville's small size changed the nature of NAPSET technical 
assistance from a specifically special education focused effort 
to a more general district technology project. Training was 
provided for all district personnel, not just special educators. 
Since special education took the lead, however, the needs of 
special students would be assured of being considered in all 
future planning efforts. 

Pleased with the success of their first year of technology 
planning, Millville continued to support its planning team even 
after the termination of the NAPSET project. The team however 
was disappointed in not being chosen to receive a second year of 
assistance. They found it difficult to maintain the momentum of 
the first year, and met less frequently when on their own. 
Nonetheless, they did plan a follow-up inservice, and, in 
general, helped to maintain enthusiasm and interest in 
microcomputer use throughout the district. Additional hardware 
and software has been purchased by the district, and teachers at 
both the elementary and the high school level are now using 
computers with more consistency, especially for classroom 
management tasks. 
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VIGNETTE: 
NORTHBORO SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Profile 

Northboro is a suburban community in the northeast with 
approximately 3,4 00 students, five elementary schools, one middle 
school and one high school. About 14% of the student population 
has been identified as educationally handicapped, and these 
students are, for the most part, served within school district 
programs which range from fully mainstreamed to substantially 
separate. A Greater Metropolitan Educational Collaborative 
provides educational programs for low incidence handicapped and 
students with highly specialized needs. This collaborative also 
supports the school district with services like teacher training, 
transportation for the handicapped, bid purchasing, etc. 

At the start of the NAPSET project technology use in special 
education had been limited almost exclusively to the 
administrative level, where software was used to generate IEPs, 
state reports, and student lists for reference. No special 
education staff had been trained in instructional uses of 
technology; what little was going on in classrooms occurred on a 
purely "hit or miss" basis. In September 1984, a three-year 
district-wide computer technology program was begun. This 
program promoted the use of technology in the instructional 
program. The focus of the first year was on the high school 
program (the district had just purchased 21 Apple lies for the 
high school when NAPSET began working there) ; in the second year 
the middle school would receive attention; and in the third year, 
the elementary school. This program did not include any specific 
goals for special education, however. It was hoped that the 
NAPSET project could help provide the overall program with 
suggestions that would be specific to the special education 
program, and that could be integrated into the district-wide 
plan. 

Although Northboro 1 s current administration was very supportive 
of introducing technology (as evidenced in the district's three 
year implementation plan) and initiating change, historically, 
the system was slow to change. Neither was inservice training 
given high priority; it was generally conducted after school 
rather than during release time for teachers. 

The Local Planning Team 

Northboro 's original application to NAPSET was submitted by the 
then current coordinator of computer technology, who had 
developed the district's three-year implementation plan and wrote 
convincingly of how the two projects could be integrated. 
Unfortunately, this man was hired away from the district a week 
before the NAPSET project began. Responsibility for NAPSET fell 
to the director of special education, a woman who gave the 
project low priority, and failed to maintain a leadership role 
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beyond its initial stages. She chose as her co-coordinator a 
middle school guidance counselor who gradually assumed the 
leadership position. This woman proved to be the only truly 
committed and capable team member, but her personal experience 
with micro-computers was limited, and she was somewhat restricted 
in her freedom to exercise leadership by the fact that her 
supervisor remained the nominal team leader. 

Other team members included two high school teachers with a 
resource room and a self-contained classroom, respectively; two 
middle school teachers, one of severely handicapped students and 
one in regular ed, who had a lot of mainstreamed kids and did a 
lot with micro-computers in his class; one special education 
aide; and the new coordinator of computer technology in the 
district. This man, though initially interested in NAPSET, had 
no knowledge of special education and no administrative 
experience. Neither did he have, outstanding technological 
qualifications: he was a high school math teacher who had been 
chosen for the position after no viable outside candidates 
applied. As the demands of his new job began to overwhelm him, 
he withdrew more and more from the. NAPSET process. 

NAPSET Technical Assistance 

The Northboro liaison met initially with the special education 
director, the middle school counselor, and the new computer 
coordinator to discuss district needs and possible strategies to 
meet those needs. As there was virtually no instructional use of 
technology in special education at that time (and no equipment 
yet except at the high school) three need areas emerged which 
were taken as tentative areas of focus for the district's CAA'. 
inservice training for instructional uses; a plan to coordinate 
the team's activities with the district's three-year plan; and 
the design of a software acquisition and distribution system. 

A few weeks later the liaison met with the entire LPT to 
introduce the project and discuss the CAA. At that point the 
team had not yet convened to discuss their needs jointly; under 
scrutiny the three tentative areas of focus fell apart. There 
was no consensus in the group, but more significantly, there were 
no strong feelings, due in part to a lack of knowledge and prior 
consideration of the issues, in part to a lack of commitment 
among the team leaders. The special education director's lack of 
commitment was communicated to team members in many ways, through 
poor organization and lack of real concern for the issues under 
discussion, among others. It was clearly difficult for team 
members to put a lot of energy into the process under these 
circumstances; people arrived late and left early from this and 
every meeting the liaison had with the LPT. 

While no decisions about the CAA could be made by the end of this 
second meeting, one concern came through very clearly: the team 
felt it needed to accomplish some concrete hands-on learning to 
feel successful in the project. When the team met again to 
follow up on this meeting, the main activity was to set up a 
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schedule of inservice and training events for the rest of the 
year. This was to be a full team meeting, but only the special 
education director, the middle school guidance counselor, and the 
computer coordinator showed up, explaining that they thought this 
could best be accomplished by a smaller group. A series of six 
short technology training sessions were set up at this 
meeting, some to take place during regularly scheduled district 
Curriculum Days, others to involve outside trainers and 
consultants and take place at specially scheduled times. The 
need areas originally discussed for inclusion in the CAA, in 
addition to need areas identified in a teacher survey, were dealt 
with in a very cursory way: for the most part team members 
invoked past procedures which had already been established (but 
which, needless to say, had not proven especially successful.) 

Team members felt they had covered a lot of ground and been very 
productive during this meeting. Their liaison had a somewhat 
different view: she felt their treatment of many significant 
issues had been shallow at best, and that they continued to avoid 
addressing the larger questions concerning the organization of 
technology use in special education. The team's concern for 
accomplishing something "concrete" was not to be denied however, 
and the training schedule established looked like it could be 
quite successful. 

The liaison's fourth visit coincided with a training event: a 
woman from the state department of education was coming to the 
district to give a workshop on general issues of technology use 
and classroom management to middle school special education 
teachers. Notice about the workshop was inexcusably late, 
however, and turnout was poor as many teachers had not had time 
to get substitutes for their classes. Moreover, workshop 
evaluations indicated that teachers had trouble relating to the 
material as they did not yet have any hardware to with which to 
work in their classrooms. 

At this point there was serious doubt that the LPT, and 
especially its leadership, was committed enough to warrant its 
liaison spending much more energy working with them. A workshop 
for elementary teachers similar to the one for middle school 
teachers was cancelled: it did not seem likely to be any more 
productive than the earlier workshop had been. The liaison 
continued to provide information services to the team, but agreed 
with the LPT to cancel the rest of her scheduled training 
obligations. It did not make sense to train teachers in 
technology use who would not have access to hardware for at least 
one and possibly two years. Needless to say, the district was 
not selected to receive a second year of NAPSET assistance. 

Outcomes 

Northboro was considered one of NAPSET 1 s least successful sites. 
The benefits of the Northboro efforts seemed limited to putting 
some individual people in touch with resources they were not 
already familiar with. Outcomes in this category not previously 
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mentioned include introducing two speech and language teachers to 
a range of electronic speech synthesizers, and demonstrating a 
piece of software for use with the visually impaired to both 
teachers and a visually handicapped student. These individual 
consultations, set up by the middle school guidance counselor, 
proved to have the most lasting impact in the district: both 
hardware and software were purchased for use with specific 
students with audio and visual impairments. 

The team effort in Northboro did not get very far, however. 
Since the original computer coordinator left the district, the 
NAPSET project had lost its top position on Northboro' s priority 
list. The LPT lacked strong leadership, and the team never got 
itself together enough to identify appropriate need areas and 
really focus upon them. The training efforts fizzled because of 
inadequate planning and publicity. Another factor contributed to 
Northboro' s lack of success, however, which ironically had to do 
with the ease with which NAPSET could communicate with the 
district. Northboro was located within a fifteen minute drive of 
The NETWORK. It was therefore possible for its liaison to make 
many short visits to the district rather than concentrating all 
her or -site time into longer one- and two-day blocks. What 
originally seemed like a great advantage proved to be quite 
disadvantageous, however. On-site visits were almost always 
scheduled for after school to avoid having to hire substitutes 
for team members; but teachers were tired at the end of the day 
and often had conflicting obligations — attendance at meetings 
was poor. Moreover, the team was never able to take a whole day 
away from their everyday work and focus solely on NAPSET. 
Setting aside a block of time, releasing teachers from their 
ordinary obligations, creates a sense of importance about the 
work to be done and a certain sense of privilege for the chosen 
ones. It also provides time to really focus on the issues at 
hand, something the Northboro team had real difficulty doing. 

The liaison also felt something was lost by not having the time 
to present a' complete introduction to the project, as she had in 
all her other sites. As well as imparting important information, 
which the Northboro team did not necessarily get, the liaisons' 
introductions established a clear understanding of the project's 
planning orientation and a sense of the opportunity it provided 
the district to make real changes in their use of technology in 
special education. Northboro, it seemed, never really "got the 
idea" of the NAPSET project; on top of the team's weak 
leadership, this made it very difficult for them to make real 
accompl ishments . 
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VIGNETTE : 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL DISTRICT 



District Profile 

Franklin is a large urban school district in a sparsely populated 
northwestern state. The district administers a total of 27 
schools in a 50 square mile area around the city, thus serving 
both the urban center and outlying areas adjacent to it. 
Franklin is a kind of frontier town in a rural state. It has 
benefitted from a booming natural resource industry and has money 
to spend on technology in its schools. Moreover, the state has 
made technological development in all areas a high priority, and 
the interest in educational technology is high. 

There is a total of 13,000 students in the Franklin district, of 
which 2,000 are special students. (800 gifted and talented 
students are included in this figure.) Franklin provides a full 
range of services for its special students. It belongs to no 
regional educational collaborative or IEU, and thus develops all 
programs for severe and profoundly handicapped students itself. 
It is proud of the depth and quality of its special ed programs. 

Franklin was among the most technologically resource-rich of all 
the NAPSET sites, with micro-computers in regular and varied use 
at all levels of the school system. In classrooms, 
micro-computers were used to support basic skills acquisition, to 
develop critical thinking, and as a basic learning tool (i.e. 
for word processing and/or bookkeeping.) There were 30 
micro-computers in each of four high schools, another 2 0 in each 
middle school, and at least six in each elementary school. The 
district has a printer for every four micro-computers, both green 
and color screens, and double disk drives in most of its 
microcomputers. The availability of hardware was such that every 
resource teacher either had a micro-computer in his or her 
classroom, or else had easy access to one. 

Micro-computers were used administratively as well. In the 
special ed department student records were kept on disk in the 
central office, as were test scores and student evaluations. 
Franklin had set up two internal bulletin boards to 
telecommunicate within the district, and the special ed 
department made frequent use of SpecialNet. In addition, it 
owned a portable terminal which administrators took with them 
when they left the district, to send letters and information back 
home quickly. 

Franklin had recently hired a full-time computer coordinator when 
NAPSET began working with the district, to coordinate and 
supervise the 3 and 1/2 full-time computer teachers already on 
staff. District interest in and support for educational 
technology, even in special education, was high. While the 
district had made a general decision to utilize Apple computers, 
no district technology implementation plan had ever been 
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developed. All hardware and software purchases were made at the 
building level, and none of the buildings had any implementation 
or purchasing plans either. While hiring a computer coordinator 
was a first step in the direction of district-wide technology 
planning, little coordination or planning had been done in 
Franklin before NAPSET began working there. 

The special ed staff person who first applied to the NAPSET 
project from Franklin was clear that coordination and planning 
would be the first priority of a local planning team. While 
acknowledging that their technology resources were impressive, he 
wrote, "It sometimes appears that we have a Hydra on our hands." 
Too often, the cart had been put before the horse with technology 
use in the Franklin schools, and equipment was purchased without 
first evaluating what was needed and what kind of technology 
could best meet that need. Local planning team members 
recognized that they had to step back and assess their needs, 
develop goals for technology use, plan strategies to meet these 
goals, identify resources, and develop a "blueprint" to guide 
their utilization of technology in the special ed department. 

By the first LPT meeting six need areas were identified, of which 
three were chosen to take priority in the first year. These 
were: 

• to develop goals and objectives regarding the introduction 
of technology into special ed; 

• to address identified information needs of resource 
teachers, including: 

— professional uses of computers 
software selection and use 

applications for use with special disability areas 
general computer use, maintenance, and 
trouble-shooting; and 

— to provide information and/or training to parents of 
special needs students about school and home uses of 
micro-computers . 

Franklin was ready for change, and could provide both material 
and ideological support for educational technology. It was an 
excellent situation for NAPSET to be working in. 

The Local Planning Team 

The Franklin local planning team was comprised of the secondary 
school special ed coordinator (who was also acting director of 
the special ed department) , an elementary resource teacher, a 
low-incidence pre-school teacher, a speech and language 
instructor, a secondary resource teacher, a secondary gifted and 
talented teacher, tl a computer coordinator for two junior high 
schools, and a parent representative, who also taught music in 
the regular curriculum. The team represented both different 
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constituencies and different geographic areas in the district, 
and varying levels of technological sophistication. While there 
were some "hard-core techies" on the team, it turned out to their 
advantage to have included people with a range of technological 
expertise. All team members were hard workers and leaders of 
some sort, however, and many had worked together in the past, 
which meant they were able to work well together quickly. 

The LPT benefitted from excellent team leadership. The two 
coordinators divided leadership responsibilities very 
effectively, one focussing on administrative liaison activities, 
the other attending to the process of getting concrete team goals 
accomplished. The acting special ed director maintained good 
relations with upper level administrators, knew how to get things 
accomplished in the district, and did. The elementary resource 
teacher was a micro-computer maverick who loved working out new 
ways to do things better on a micro-computer. Both worked well 
with the team, which was itself exceptionally hardworking and 
committed. There was an overwhelming desire among this group to 
figure out appropriate strategies, then make real changes. 

NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Because Franklin was located at a considerable distance from the 
NETWORK, its liaison visited only twice, but stayed three days 
each time. The first visit was devoted to introducing the 
project and orienting the team to some of the change and planning 
principles which constituted the core of NAPSET technical 
assistance. In addition, the liaison worked helped the team 
prioritize its needs and develop a reasonable and appropriate 
CAA. The final target areas were determined on the basis of a 
systematic survey of teachers 1 technology needs, which the team 
had conducted before the liaison's visit. 

The LPT was ambitious: while the three need areas identified (see 
above) were general, the team outlined a long list of activities 
to be undertaken to address each of these needs. For example, 
the activities listed for Need Area 1 included: 

• develop and write goals for implementing technology in 
special education 

• develop new activities (or tie in existing activities) to 
goals developed above 

• coordinate planned activities with district computer 
coordinator to share expertise and avoid over lap 

• develop a newsletter for resource teachers and parents to 
disseminate goals and activities regarding the 
implementation of technology 

• meet with disability area interest groups to plan and 
conduct activities relating to implementation of technology 
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The activities outlines for Need Areas 2 and 3 were equally 
extensive and ambitious. 

For most teams, this would have been an unrealistic set of goals 
and expectations. The Franklin LPT had enough energy, 
commitment, and organizational skill to more than accomplish what 
they set out to do, however. By the time of the liaison's second 
visit late in the year they had established special interest user 
groups among special ed staff, planned and delivered over three 
dozen inservices and workshops for parents and teachers on 
various aspects of technology in special education, published 
several issues of a NAPSET Newsletter which was distributed to 
NAPSET sites around the country as well as within the district, 
established a new software review procedure, developed lists of 
software appropriate for use at all grade levels and acquired 
much of it, disseminated a customized computerized IEP program, 
formulated a needs assessment instrument for planning new 
workshops and inservices, researched and applied for state and 
federal monies for special technology projects, and procured 
block grant funds to purchase a super computer for use throughout 
the district. 

Although the liaison only visited Franklin twice, the LPT 
maintained close contact with him via SpecialNet throughout the 
year, sending updates on their activities almost weekly and 
asking for his feedback. Thus, while the team was 
unquestionably primarily responsible for the above list of 
accomplishments, they took full advantage of the support that was 
available, and received innumerable small pieces of advice and 
information as well as reassurance and moral support throughout 
the year. It is possible that Franklin made the most use of 
their liaison of any district in the project, while still living 
up to their own obligations to the cooperative agreement. 

The liaison's second visit focused on evaluating the LPT's 
accomplishments to date and discussing the future of their 
efforts. Franklin had a history of running through educational 
innovations: new projects which were begun with much fanfare 
often fizzled for lack of follow-up attention. The LPT was 
determined that this would not happen to the accomplishments of 
NAPSET, and decided to work toward institutionalizing both the 
NAPSET LPT and some level of technology use in special ed 
classrooms. Plans were drawn up to write support for the team 
into the district budget for the next year, and to develop a 
component checklist of computer skills to be included in the 
standard teacher evaluation format. Additional plans were made 
to include computer skills in the on-going special ed curriculum. 
In addition, the liaison presented a workshop on fund-raising and 
grant-writing, to which the LPT invited other district staff with 
grant-writing responsibilities as well. 
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The Second Year 



Franklin was chosen to receive a second year of NAPSET assistance 
on the strength of their accomplishments in the first year, and 
their commitment to institutionalizing these in the second. In 
the second year they worked primarily on establishing ongoing 
structures to support and maintain the use of appropriate 
technology in special ed, and in regular education as well. 

The LPT approached the task from a political angle: their aim 
was to demonstrate to the district that the LPT was a valuable 
resource with much to offer other staff about both technology and 
the change process. The LPT had already brought national 
recognition to the district through the NAPSET Newsletter (which 
maintained a circulation of 300, a significant percentage of 
which was out-of-state) and through presentations at national and 
regional technology conferences. (Team members gave talks and 
papers about their work at the second year NAPSET Orientation 
Meeting in Boston in August, and at an annual meeting of the 
State Association for Computers in Education in April.) The Team 
used a large portion of their liaison's one visit "sharing" him 
with principals and district curricula coordinators. Their aim 
was to build an appreciation of the work they were doing in the 
district as well as teach skills pertaining to the evaluation of 
computer use in regular as well as special ed. They hoped to 
build a more permanent place for themselves in the district 
bureaucracy. 

As it turned out, a drop in the price of Franklin's primary 
income-producing commodity in 1986 had a dramatic effect on the 
area economy and school budget. 52 positions had to be cut from 
the district payroll; needless to say, release time for the LPT 
did not survive these drastic budget cuts. The LPT continues to 
meet, though less frequently, on its own time, to work on 
on-going NAPSET projects. Most important, however, is the fact 
that many of the changes the LPT was responsible for were already 
institutionalized by the end of the second year of assistance 
when the team's release time ran out. 

Outcomes 

The Franklin LPT's astonishing accomplishments over the course of 
two years can be attributed to a number of factors working in 
concert. First, interest in micro-computer technology was high 
throughout the district when NAPSET began working there, and the 
amount of technology already available was truly unusual. The 
team had a resource rich, supportive environment to work in. 
Second, the team was made up of hardworking, committed people, 
with a lot of desire to make things happen. The district itself 
offered little general resistance — it saw itself as innovative 
and was comfortable trying out new ideas. The two LPT 
co-coordinators were an unusually good leadership team: the 
administrative and political talent of one balanced the technical 
expertise and creativity of the other, and both had good team 
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skills. An excellent personal rapport with their liaison and an 
understanding of how to make the most of his support without 
shirking their own responsibilities meant that this LPT was 
able to take full advantage of the technical assistance NAPSET 
offered. 

Finally, until the district imposed its massive budget cuts, the 
team encountered no unexpected obstacles. They are an example of 
how much can be accomplished through thoughtful planning and hard 
work when the conditions for change are favorable. 
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VIGNETTE : 

MANCHESTER COUNTY INTERMEDIATE UNIT 



I.U. Profile 

Manchester County Intermediate Unit serves the needs of 21 
constituent school districts in the northwestern part of an 
eastern state. It is a densely populated area, but nonetheless 
has communities that are of a rural nature as well as urban and 
suburban, thus representing a cross section of educational needs. 
In the area of special education, the I.U. provides coordinating 
and consultative services to its member school districts as well 
as providing direct service special education programs for low 
incidence and severely handicapped populations. As a 
consequence, the I.U. has program and staff needs (and problems) 
analogous to those of the local districts in addition to those 
concerns that are more typical of its function as a consulting 
agency. 

The I.U. has approximately 40 Apple 11+ and lie microcomputers 
for use in the special ed programs it operates — these 
constitute about half the special ed services in Manchester 
County — and a small core of staff knowledgeable in technology 
areas. In addition, it works closely with staff from the 94-142- 
funded Regional Resource Center, and the Resource and Information 
Center for Special Ed, which provides special ed information to 
any one in the state upon request. The hardware, software, 
information and training resources to which the I.U. had access 
through these organizations was truly impressive. 

The I.U. had organized a Special Education Micro-computer Field 
Test, which was in its third year of operation when the NAPSET 
project began. The field test was essentially a collaboration 
and support group for special educators exploring new 
applications for technology in their programs. The I.U. provided 
hardware and software for the 30 teachers involved, as well as 
staff to assist in training teachers and repairing equipment. 

Five of the 21 I.U. member school districts participated in the 
NAPSET project. All five were involved in the field test study 
as well. These districts were at varying levels of 
sophistication in the use of technology, but in all cases 
technology was available and used in the regular education 
programs and was, or was beginning to be, used in the special 
education programs as well. In all cases some money was available 
for the purchase of hardware or software supplies. 

While each participating district established its own Local 
Planning Team to work on need areas identified in the planning 
process at "home" , as a group they were committed to working with 
NAPSET at the I.U. level, and technical assistance was provided 
at this level only. The NAPSET liaison had no direct contact 
with the local teams. 
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The I.U. planning team chose to focus its attention on general, 
common needs which all the participating districts shared. 
Through the NAPSET assessment and planning process the following 
need areas were identified: 

• Provide staff with the training and informational resources 
needed to learn to integrate the use of the microcomputer 
into the classroom and the curriculum. 

• Develop a scope and sequence for teacher training that will 
provide for initial training, follow up, and specific 
training in areas beyond literacy. 

• Provide networking and communication opportunities for 
staff members to share experiences and problems relating to 
the use of technology in special education. 

• Develop a plan to address the need for computerized 
management systems among the districts within the I.U. 

The I.U. team was interested in setting up systems at the I.U. 
level to support or assist local efforts to address these issues. 
They were particularly concerned about training and support for 
teachers using technology. They wanted to use the NAPSET project 
to identify experts in the field and arrange for consultations 
with them. They hoped to be able to discuss these issues with 
the experts, then engage their assistance in developing the most 
appropriate systems to address the needs and conditions in 
Manchester County. 

The I.U. Planning Team 

The Manchester County Intermediate Unit Planning Team consisted 
of the I.U. coordinator of federal projects (who was also the 
team coordinator) , two assistant directors of Special Services at 
the I.U., the Special Education Directors from the five 
participating districts, and a teacher trainer from the nearby 
state resource and information center for special ed. This was a 
committed group of people. The team included some of the 
region's best technology experts in one of the I.U. and the state 
resource center representatives. The district representatives, 
while not technologically sophisticated, had a sophisticated 
conceptual understanding of the task before them. The fact that 
all five districts were represented on the planning team by their 
program directors gives some indication of the seriousness with 
which they were approaching the project. The directors were 
looking for ways to move ahead intelligently with technology in 
their districts, and the I.U. was looking for ways to coordinate, 
facilitate, and/or assist in these efforts. 

This planning team worked together extremely well, both as a 
group and as a regional level task force. The coordinator was 
meticulously well organized. He provided flawless logistical 
support for the team, following up on every detail and 
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visionary leadership, however. The team itself operated at a 
high level of effectiveness, in part because the special ed 
directors were mature, experienced administrators who had had 
prior experience working together as a group. Through the I.U. 
they met regularly with the other special ed directors in the 
region to discuss common issues and problems, and consider 
coordinating activities. In these meetings they learned to have 
respect for each others' wisdom, and to think in terms of 
regional systems. Their history of successful collaboration and 
the excellent lines of communication that had been established 
between the I.U. and its member districts were directly relevant 
to the success of the NAPSET team's efforts. 

NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Because the need areas identified by the planning team were 
broad, and because the team was looking to develop general 
procedures for addressing them, they adopted a general activity 
sequence to address all four need areas. It was: 

• The Planning Team will develop a list of possible 
consultants who could help the team develop plans to 
address the four need areas. 

• The Planning Team will develop a general list of criteria 
that can be used to screen possible consultants and a 
timeline for consultation days. 

• NAPSET, using the resources at its disposal, will seek out 
consultants who meet the requirements and who can provide 
the expertise sought by the Planning Team. 

. % 

• The Planning Team will communicate with NAPSET concerning 
its information needs. 

Because the organizational experience and skills of the planning 
team were high, Manchester County's liaison spent very little 
time with process activities aimed at strengthening the team and 
its sense of power and purpose. (In some NAPSET sites, these 
activities constituted the bulk of the technical assistance.) 
Neither was the liaison asked to provide much technical 
information — the I.U. already had access to excellent 
informational resources through the Regional Resource Center and 
the state Information Center for Special Ed. Most of her work, 
in addition to keeping in touch with the planning team's 
progress, involved locating appropriate area experts and setting 
up consultancies at the I.U. After a brief meeting to introduce 
the planning team to NAPSET in the fall, she did not return to 
Manchester County until late spring, at the time of the first 
consultancy. 

The planning team was looking for consultants who had both 
specific technical knowledge and an overarching understanding of 
issues relating to the utilization of technology in special ed. 
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They were willing to help pay for someone who could help them 
conceptualize on several levels regional systems which would 
effectively address their technology concerns. Thus their 
liaison arranged to have Bud and Dolores Hagen of "Closing the 
Gap" fame come to the I.U. for three days of discussions and 
workshops. Over the course of the three days the team discussed 
a wide range of issues, from peer sharing of information to 
classroom integration to parent involvement in special ed 
technology. Most time was spent working out models for teacher 
support and discussing what the I.U. had to do to set up longterm 
systems to support teacher utilization of special ed technology. 
Concrete outcomes of the meetings included the decision to 
develop a toolkit to assist all implementing teachers and the . 
realization that a longterm I.U. technology utilization plan had 
to be developed. 

Two days of discussions with the Hagens were split up by a one 
day mini-conference on technology for special education teachers, 
in which local users as well as the outside experts gave 
workshops and presentations. The consultancy was considered 
highly successful, and provided the planning team 
with many ideas for next steps in the planning process. 

Two weeks later the liaison chaired a meeting of the team with an 
administrative applications expert, to discuss team members' 
administrative needs and various ways to address them 
technologically. The consultant discussed the pros and cons of 
various hardware configurations and software packages in light of 
team members' needs, and demonstrated various IEP, spreadsheet, 
and administrative word processing programs. This was a more 
technically focussed but equally successful consultancy. 

The Second Year 

Because the I.U. planning team was deeply involved in its 
planning process at the end of the first year, it was decided to 
extend NAPSET assistance into a second year. The team chose no 
new goals; rather it planned to continue along the lines 
established in the first year through the assistance of the 
liaison and two outside consultants, possibly offering its plan 
as a model for other intermediate units. At this point the team 
was entirely self-sufficient: it had established procedures for 
meeting its goals and was proceeding under its own steam. In 
fact, technical assistance in the second year consisted of little 
more than keeping in touch with the team and offering advice when 
it was appropriate. The planning team continued to meet, if 
somewhat less regularly, and a toolkit/ teacher manual to assist 
special ed teachers ? nvolved with micro-computer technology was 
developed and disseminated . Budget reductions in the region 
curtailed the planning team's activity somewhat, but in general 
they continued on toward their goals of region-wide training and 
support for the use of technology in special education. 
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Outcomes 



The Manchester County Intermediate Unit planning team was the 
most successful of all NAPSET teams addressing technology issues 
at a regional level. The I.U. had open lines of communication 
and good working relations with its member districts, and it had 
a good reputation for providing excellent educational services. 
Thus it was logical to look to the I.U. for leadership in the 
area of technology policy and practice. The team itself was 
comprised of skilled administrators with a history of successful 
collaboration at the I.U. level; they worked effectively and well 
together. Moreover, most of them had already been working on the 
Special Ed Microcomputer Field Test together, so had a prior 
involvement in and commitment to the NAPSET issues. (One of the 
concrete outcomes of the NAPSET project was a decision to 
continue the field test indefinitely — team members realized 
there was still much to learn from attending to micro-computer 
implementation in real classrooms.) 

Because this was an I.U. planning team and not a district level 
team, need areas were addressed at an organizational rather than 
an implementational level. The team discussed all four issues at 
length and with expert advise; they were able to arrive at an 
understanding of the issues and strategies for addressing them 
which they felt satisfied with. Some I.U. training was organized 
and the toolkit/teacher manual was produced and disseminated, and 
more I.U. level activities will occur in the future. But much 
of the value of what occurred in Manchester County will take 
longer to manifest itself in actual changes in practice. In 
particular the wisdom which the five special ed directors take 
back to their districts is difficult to quantify. How much they 
actually do with what they have learned remains to be seen. The 
structure for change to occur exists, however. All five 
established local planning teams during the NAPSET project, and 
all five teams were active without any outside assistance from 
the NAPSET liaison. In addition, the local district teams have 
the support of an interested I.U. and the special ed directors in 
the five districts are in close contact. In an I.U. that has 
shown both leadership and local commitment to special ed 
technology, it seems safe to assume that more will be happening 
in the future. 
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REDCLIFF/ JASPER 



Redcliff and Jasper are neighboring districts from the 
western part of the country which applied to the NAPSET 
project together, proposing to work collaboratively toward 
the accomplishment of their technology goals. Located in a 
semi-rural, mountainous area 3 0 miles from the closest urban 
center, they shared membership in a Special Education 
Consortium which provided low-incidence services to area 
districts but had no history of direct collaboration prior to 
their participation in NAPSET. The impetus for their joint 
application was the friendship and common concern about 
technology issues of the districts' special education 
coordinator and program specialist respectively. Neither 
district had had much experience with special education 
technology. Somewhat uncertain about their ability to face 
technology issues alone, they felt that by working together 
they could provide each other with support and assistance and 
increase the likelihood of making significant accomplishments 
through the NAPSET project. 

Redcliff and Jasper each formed their own Local Planning 
Teams, but the local team coordinators met together with 
their liaison to develop a single Cooperative Assistance 
Agreement. This core team identified four need areas which 
both districts could profit from working on, in order to be 
able to share training sessions as well as provide each other 
with assistance and support around the issues. During his 
on-site visits, their liaison would meet first with this core 
group to discuss general issues pertaining to the CAA and 
their collaboration, then with one or the other of the LPTs 
to discuss problems specific to their district. He also 
provided joint training sessions to both LPTs together. 

The four priority need areas identified in Redclif f/Jasper 's 
CAA were: 

A. Assistance in setting up and operationalizing a 
telecommunications system for both districts. 

B. Assistance in developing/expanding record keeping 
systems for both districts. 

C. Provision of information about computer applications 
for vocational training of special needs students in 
both districts. 

D. General consultation to address specific planning 
issues encountered by each district individually. 

After a highly successful year of collaboration, Redcliff and 
Jasper applied for and were granted a second year of NAPSET 
assistance. 
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District Profile: Redcliff 



Redcliff is an agricultural and light manufacturing town in 
the foothills of a western coastal mountain range. It is a 
middle class community, neither rich nor poor, but not up- 
and-coming and without a lot of extra resources to devote to 
its schools. The district includes 3,800 kids in grades K- 
12; two elementary, one middle and one high school; and a 
special education population of approximately 450. In 
addition to providing half- and full-day special classes, a 
resource specialist program, and designated instructional 
services (adapted physical education, counselling, speech/ 
language therapy etc.) the district runs a Licensed Children's 
Institute and two Independent Learning Centers for special 
students . 

Two years earlier Redcliff had written a scope and sequence 
for computer literacy in grades K-8, but it did not include 
goals or procedures for special needs students. The Special 
Education Program Specialist was responsible for the 
acquisition and implementation of micro-computers in her 
programs. She had purchased one Apple Macintosh which was 
used for record keeping, and one Texas Instruments, seven 
Apple lies, and 17 TRS-80s which were used in the classrooms. 
But cutbacks in funds for instructional supplies meant that 
little software was available and the hardware, though in 
constant use, was not utilized especially creatively. 

In general, the Local Planning Team was cynical about the 
district's support for technology in special education. A 
year earlier the special ed program had been decentralized 
and the department dissolved. Responsibility for special ed 
services was now shared between the Director of Special 
Education and the building principals. The programs had no 
separate budget, no final control over IEPs, and very little 
independent power. District administrators were distant and 
provided little active leadership or support for the special 
ed programs; in fact, earlier that year 15 micro-computers 
purchased with special ed money had been diverted into the 
regular ed program. The explanation offered was that regular 
ed "needed them more." 



The Local Planning Team 

Redcliff 's LPT was comprised of an elementary resource 
specialist, a high school special class teacher, a regular 
education computer literacy specialist, a parent, and the 
Program Specialist, who was the team coordinator. The team 
itself reflected the "down" spirit within the special 
education program; the Program Specialist, on the other hand, 
was a motivated, active, enthusiastic group leader. She had 
already conducted a county-wide technology needs assessment 
and was involved with a regional Teacher Education and 
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Computer (TEC) Center which offered technology training and 
assistance through the county department of education. Her 
leadership was the driving force behind Redcliff's 
accomplishments during the two years NAPSET worked with the 
district. 

Redcliff had a computerized record keeping system in place 
when the NAPSET project began, but it was cumbersome and 
difficult to use, and the LPT wanted to improve it. The 
district also owned a Hayes Micromodem which had never been 
used; thus their orientation to the first two need areas was 
simply to expand and develop systems that already existed in 
some form in the district. The third need area was 
essentially an information-gathering task to be conducted 
jointly by the two LPTs and their liaison. The fourth need 
area reflected Redcliff's desire to move beyond a drill and 
practice orientation to technology and establish an infused 
computer curriculum for its special education programs. The 
team hoped that the development of a two-year outline for 
technology use in special ed would be the first step in that 
direction . 



NAPSET Technical Assistance 

At his first on-site visit Redclif f/Jasper 1 s liaison met with 
the core team of representatives from both districts to 
clarify the collaborative process and present a preliminary 
draft of the CAA. He also met with both LPTs together to 
introduce them to the project, offer general information 
about special education technology and telecommunications, 
and charge them with their responsibility over the next year 
and in the intervening period before his next visit. In 
Redcliff this second task involved reviewing the current 
record-keeping system and conducting a needs assessment to 
clarify what areas ought to be included in a general planning 
document. 

At his second visit in March the NAPSET liaison again met 
with the core team to discuss joint progress, in particular 
regarding Redcliff's record keeping system, which by that 
time had been redesigned and would be used as a model for 
Jasper in the development of their system. His joint meeting 
with both LPTs included a general slideshow on special 
education technology and adaptive devices, and a workshop on 
modems, telecommunications, and SpecialNet presented by a 
consultant with expertise in this area. The workshop 
included a hands-on demonstration of how to use SpecialNet, 
as both districts were then in the process on going on-line. 
Later in the visit, the liaison met with the Redcliff team 
alone, to review their progress toward developing a planning 
document, offer advice on the process, and provide some 
examples of planning documents developed by other districts. 
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The liaison's third visit in June was devoted primarily to 
the review of drafts of both districts' planning documents, 
discussion of their presentation to the districts' respective 
school boards, and consideration of Redclif f/Jasper ' s 
application for a second year of NAPSET assistance. 
Throughout the year the liaison communicated frequently with 
Redcliff, first by telephone and mail and later, as they 
became more familiar with telecommunications, via SpecialNet. 
He provided information and contacts on VocEd software, 
record keeping systems, and planning documents throughout the 
year, and encouragement to team members, .especially the team 
leader who was the most actively involved in the NAPSET 
process. 

Redcliff 's program specialist was responsible for upgrading 
the district's record keeping system, keeping in touch with 
Jasper's team leader, and teaching her how to set up a 
similar record keeping system for Jasper. The district's 
modem was at the computer in her office, so she was the 
primary beneficiary of their new telecommunications 
capabilities also. In fact, her team was not as actively 
engaged in the work of the project as they might have been. 
They did provide a forum for discussion and structure for 
support of the NAPSET innovations, but their unwillingness or 
inability to take a more active part in, for example, the 
writing of the district plan may have limited the team's 
overall progress. The team met regularly but not frequently; 
their overall energy was not overwhelming. Clearly 
conditions in the district put a damper on their enthusiasm. 



District Profile: Jasper 

Conditions in Jasper were somewhat more supportive of 
innovative educational change. Jasper is a small, well-to- 
do community located in the mountains "up the hill" from 
Redcliff. Set in a beautiful location, there is a resort- 
like quality about the place: people come to Jasper to take 
vacations . 

With a total of 380 students in grades K-8, the school 
district is significantly smaller than Redcliff. The schools 
are new in Jasper, the staff is small but highly motivated 
and used to being exemplary, and the district superintendent 
was interested in the NAPSET project and gave it his full 
support. 

The district itself was just beginning to get involved with 
micro-computer technology when the project began. It had a 
computer lab with 16 micro-computers, which many of the 
higher incidence special students had access to through their 
regular classes. Micro-computers were used in some way in 
all the special education classrooms also. This did not 
involve a lot of computers, since there was a total of only 
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54 special students total in the district, and the hardware 
had been used primarily for drill and practice up to that 
point. But each of the four special ed classrooms had an 
Apple lie or a Franklin micro-computer, and the teachers were 
interested in learning how to use them more creatively. They 
were also interested in learning some administrative 
applications. 



The Local Planning Team 

Because the special education department was so small, the 
Jasper Local Planning Team consisted of the entire department . 
plus a few district administrators, namely the Vice- 
Principal, who represents regular education at IEP meetings, 
and the Computers and Chapter I Coordinator. Virtually the 
entire team met together weekly as a matter of course anyway, 
and NAPSET issues were addressed regularly every two weeks. 
It was a perfect arrangement for ensuring full communication 
with and participation of the entire department in the 
project. The team leader, who was also the district Special 
Education Director, was an organized and energetic person who 
promised to serve the project well. 



NAPSET Technical Assistance 

Jasper already had a modem and a dedicated phone line, and 
the team got connected and learned how to telecommunicate 
early in the project year, even before the workshop on modems 
and telecommunications, with a few exceptions they 
communicated with their liaison electronically from then on, 
and used the SpecialNet bulletin boards to put out queries 
about VocEd programs and district electronic planning 
documents. Team members, but especially the Special Ed 
Director who was the team leader, became regular and fluent 
users of telecommunications networks. 

Developing a planning document was of particular interest to 
the Jasper team. At their liaison's suggestion they 
conducted a needs assessment, went through a guided process 
to help them determine what their special ed computer plan 
should include, and looked at planning documents from other 
districts. In part because the whole team had a stake in the 
outcome of their work, and in part because they met together 
frequently, they had completed a draft of the plan by April. 
This document was sent to the liaison for comments and 
advice, and members of the Redcliff team reviewed it as well. 
The liaison continued to review drafts of the document 
through the summer. Eventually it was presented to the 
school board, where it won the district's support and 
approval . 
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The Second Year 



Both Redcliff and Jasper's LPT leaders were impressed with 
the effectiveness of NAPSET's planning process. They felt 
that above anything else this approach had enabled them to 
figure out the most effective way to make use of technology 
in their programs. In their application for a second year of 
assistance they proposed to present this planning approach to 
interested neighboring rural districts through the Special 
Education Consortium to which they all belonged. They knew 
there was a need for technology assistance in these rural 
districts, and were anxious to pass on some of what they had 
learned the previous year. In addition, they planned to 
extend their work in telecommunications and VocEd 
applications by disseminating a newsletter on special ed 
technology through SpecialNet and forming a regional VocEd 
Technology Committee. They also planned a joint inservice on 
software evaluation, to begin the process of identifying 
appropriate software to infuse into their curricula. 



Outcomes 

Redcliff and Jasper were among NAPSET's most successful 
client sites. In all four of their targeted need areas they 
achieved outcomes which ranged from good to exemplary. Both 
districts were successfully trained in telecommunications, 
and now use SpecialNet bulletin boards and electronic mail 
regularly. Both set up satisfactory record keeping systems 
for their special ed programs, Redcliff by modifying its 
existing database record keeping system, Jasper by previewing 
a variety of database packages and ultimately adopting 
Redcliff s revised package. The Redcliff LPT leader then 
trained the Jasper team in the system's use. 

The search for VocEd software packages continues in both 
sites. This was the least productive goal, although that 
might have been predicted — there simply is not much VocEd 
software available. The long-range planning documents 
produced by both teams, on the other hand, will serve the 
districts well as they move into the next phases of 
technology implementation. These were not curricula scope 
and sequences, but rather outlines of work to be done with 
technology in special ed, which included philosophy 
statements, general and specific goals, descriptions of 
various applications, and overall timelines for 
implementation. Their general nature was appropriate 
to the stage of implementation which both districts were at; 
they provided the structure for more detailed planning in the 
future. 

The most successful aspect of Redclif f/Jasper ' s work together 
was their collaboration. Through their work with NAPSET the 
two districts' special education programs established 
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procedures for sharing and exchange which will continue long 
after the end of this project. It was the LPT leaders' 
interest in collaboration that was primarily responsible for 
its occurring; however, through their efforts both planning 
teams have experienced the benefits of collaboration and are 
likely to be more interested in collaborative efforts in the 
future . 

In fact, the team leaders were instrumental to the teams' 
overall success. In Jasper the team leader had substantial 
support from a committed LPT. The structure of the team 
virtually guaranteed this support, however; as a department, 
the Jasper special ed staff is likely to continue to take 
responsibility for technology issues. In Redcliff, the team 
leader worked alone more often. Given the support she 
receives from Jasper, it is likely that she will remain 
actively involved in technology issues in the future. 
Whether the LPT continues or not is less certain. 

The outcome of the two leaders' training in neighboring 
districts is hard to evaluate at this point. It is unlikely 
that either could supply the level of assistance provided to 
their districts by the NAPSET liaison; on the other hand, 
they may have initiated a kind of regional sharing and 
collaboration in special ed that did not exist before their 
workshops. They have both become known in the region as 
technology activists — through their workshops and at 
Computer Using Educators (CUE) meetings, where they have 
given presentations. If nothing else, their work in the 
region has sparked greater interest in and enthusiasm for the 
use of technology in special education. 
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